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PREFACE. 




I AVAIL myself of the practice of prefixing a pre- 
face to a publication, to advert to two circumstances 
connected with it ; one of which seems to require an 
apology, and the other an explanation. With re- 
gard to the first, it refers to the title of it, namely, 
a Treatise on Man, wliich it may be thought too 
presumptuous a one, as implying a more thorough 
acquaintance with human nature than one situated 
as I am can have any well-founded pretensions to 
claim. Now, with regard to the title, I beg to ob- 
■erve, that it was with some doubt and hesitation 
that I selected it ; but after a good deal of consider- 
ation, it seemed to me not ill suited to the nature of 
the work, which treats of the rise, operations, op- 
position, and result of our motives. For when we 
attentively reflect upon them, they will appear, I 
doubt not, a part of ourselves, not endued with 
vitality or active life, and of an independent exist- 
ence, and over which we have no control, but ex- 
citements within, emanating from the intellectual 
ifimiitJes of tbe mind, or appetites and pTO^Q&t!iAet 
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•by means of cnloric, from a solid to a fluid or a gas. 
We can simplify tliem and combine them, analyse 
and decomjiose them, and restore their comhin- 
atiooB, We can gain some knowledge of their 
structure by mechanism, and apply the material 
world to many useful purposes. 

Whereas the mind is not to be thus examined, 
or any information thus derived respecting it. But 
it by no means foliowa, that because the qualities 
of the mind cannot be examined in the same way 
that matter is, that therefore it eludes all inyesti- 
gation. This is so far from being the case, that 
there are many indications, not only of the reality 
of its existence, but of its qualities and operations. 
The more violent passions of the mind are often 
manifested in real life, as well as made the subject 
of the imitative arts, and more especially of thea- 
ins. The features and gestures, and 
of the complexion and its variation, 
less of fear to the high flush of anger 
)n, convey some notions of what is 
the mind. Cowardice and fortitude, 
temperance and licentiousness, hope and despair, 
have, with other feelings and affections, their appro- 
priate and discriminating aspects, fitted and adapted 
to them, by the Creator of them, for the wisest 
purposes. 

But the moat decisive outward intimations and 
tieelaratlonB of the inward feelings, leio'jet, and 
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diaposilion, are a roan's words and actions. These 
are of so iodubitable a character, that they are re- 
ferred to by tlie benevnlenl Author of our religion. 

When reproving the superstition of the Jews, 
which they attempted to vindicate by their tradi- 
tions, he says, " Not that wliich goeth into the 
mouth, but that which cometh out of the moutli, 
defiieth a man ;" and afterwards explaining to his 
disciples his meaning, " Out of the heart," says 
he, " proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, 
fornication, thefts, false witness, blasphemies." 

Elsewhere we read, that " Out of the ahundancc 
of the heart the mouth speaketh, A good man out 
of the good treasure of his lieart bringcth forth good 
things, and an evU man out of the evil treasure of 
his heart bringeth forth evil things." And to show 
how much our ncfiofu are indicative of our thoughts 
and affections, we may advert to the comparison our 
Saviour draws betwixt them and the fruits of a tree : 
« By their fruits ye shall know them." So that we 
have revelation, as well as reason and observation, 
to assure us, that though the mind is neither visible 
nor tangible, yet there are outward signs which are 
subject to the senses, and which afford satisfactory 
proof of the reality of the qualities within it. 

On the whole, we conclude, that since our mo- 
tives, passions, desires, and aversions, are so inti- 
mately intertvovcn in our frame, as to form a com- 
poaeat part of it, and as we cou\A form Wi x 
A 4 
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cif a being entitlecl to the name of man, who was 
devoid of motives, and consequently of the qualities, 
intellectual or bodily, which excite them, it will not 
be deemed an unsuitable appellation, if we call a 
treatise, which refers to their rise, operations, oppo- 
sition, and results, a Treatise on Man. 

Should it next be asked, what inducement I 
could have to publish my sentiments on a subject 
which has a reference to morality and religion, 
when the probability is, that an obscure individual 
like myself, at least in the literary world, could not 
say any thing which had not been better said before, 
by those who were better qualified for the task, 
perhaps the reason assigned will appear wild and 
imaginative, when I mention what has prompted me 
to do it, namely, a supposition that I have broaght 
into more prominent notice a connecting link Jn 
moral and metaphysical discussion. What I refer 
to is the mode by which choice is elicited ; for 
having directed my attention to motives, their rise 
and opposition, it incidentally, as it were, occurred 
to me, that opposition of motives gave birth to 
choice, and that there could be no possibility of 
choice wittiout it. 

Now, it would be vain and presumptuous to sup- 
pose, that the same notions have not frequently 
occurred to others, or even to imagine that others 
had not, casually it may be, expressed such an 
^piaioa in writing. To 8ome it voa^^wNe tK.cuit«d^ 




I tbey may bave laid no stress upon tlie sug- 
gestion ; but what I now contend for is tliis, that 
no one has, as far as I have been able to perceive, 
selected it as a subject of minute enquiry, i 
ticular a way, as to justify the assertion, that he lias 
placed, as it were, his finger upon tliis precise point, 
turned it over and over, examined it in all its bear* 
ings, and then held up, ostensibly, his observations 
upon it to public notice- 
Experience justifies the opinion, that uniformity 
may be traced, in many particulars, betwixt the 
dispensations of Divine Wisdom in the intellectual 
and natural world. Should any, therefore, be dis- 
posed to undervalue the phenomenon, or think it an 
idle and visionary speculation, to dweU on choice as 
emanating from opposition, we may refer him to 
those stupendous as well as useful results, which 
take place from the same agency in the world of 
nature: for we may ask, whether it is not owing 
to the opposing powers of impulse, and attraction 
or gravitation, that the heavenly bodies, in our 
planetary system, are confined in a periphery more 
or less elliptical? Is it not by the same instru- 
mentality that vessels sail and are steered on the 
wide waters of the ocean ? and is it not for want of 
an opposing medium diat balloons cannot be di- 
rected in their course, but are carried here and 
lliere in the air like a ship without rudder or 
^^6e «ea? Could we, in Etiotl, bo to.xu^ 
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as move upon the graui)d, did it not affurd, by 
the firmness of its consistency, an opposing medium 
to muscular exertion ? No reason, therefore, can 
be assigned, why important results should not l>e 
ascribed to an instrumentality bearing so close 
an analogy in the moral and intellectual tvorld. 
And ihat choice really does emanate from the com- 
petition of opposing motives, on one side proceed- 
ing from the appetites of the body, and on the 
other from the dictates of duty and our real and 
best interest, will appear, if we examine impartially 
if there be any other process by which it could be 
elicited. No other mode ever occurred to me, and 
my reason for making my sentiments known on 
this subject is from a conviction that it is no trivial 
enquiry, more curious than useful, but a subject 
fraught with consequences in which our best inte- 
rests are intimately concerned : when I say conse- 
quences, I mean such as follow from choice, as it 
were in a train, and somewhat similar to what we 
call cause and effect, without knowing more of the 
connection betwixt them than what experience and 
observation inform us. At the same time it is 
readily admitted, that it is not at all necessary to 
any one's proficiency in morality and religion that 
he should be acquainted with the process. 

Food and sleep recruit our strength, the lungs 
decom|ioEe atmospheric air, the blood circulates and 
fujjports life, though how ot ^Yierrfoift » neither 



Olinni nor tfaouglit of hy many. At the 
I am far from thinking it a barren speculation, but 
that much good may be derived from a better 
knowledge of the Bubjeet; and this, in the treatise 
itself, I shall attempt to show, as well as obviate 
such objections to it as some may possibly think it 
to be liable. 

The eliciting of choice is, in fact, a process, which 
the more we know of our frame, and the better ac- 
quainted we are with its twofold component parts, 
consisting of mind and body, the clearer concep- 
tions we shall have respecting it. It has, moreover, 
a reference to the distinct nature and obligation of 
those laws which respectively regulate the natural 
and moral world ; for some have regarded them 
confuHcdly and without due discrimination, ascribing 
the influence of the former to the latter, and con- 
sequently representing man, wilh his moral sense 
and feelings, as under their dominion, which would 
altogether frustrate the intention of such endow- 
ments. 

It will appear from what has been advanced ia' 
this treatise that they are totally and entirely dif- 
ferent, and that what may be affirmed of the one 
cannot be predicated of the other. 

The vis inertia of matter, the insensibility of in- 
animate productions, and the instinctive impulses of 
irrational animals, render necessary and arbitrary 
ii^mdiapeiisable. Whereas beings etiiati ■»i''i!^». 



reason and conscience, sense and appetite, t 
resulting opposition of motives, from wliich choice 
emanates, cannot be made subject to arbitrary laws 
without overturning the fabric constructed by this 
instrumentality. 

We further gain, by attending to our motives, 
their rise, operations, and results, not only a clearer 
apprehension of the distinct nature of the mind and 
body, from the examination which is required in 
such a disquisition of tlieir separate qualities and 
powers, but a further confirmation of the fact from 
the outward objects and entia ratioiiis, or rational 
notices, which are adapted to give excitement to 
each respectively ; there being in the dispensations 
and appointments of Providence not only things 
calculated to urge and escite to action our animal 
nature in the sensitive and material world, but 
others of a quite distinct and separate kind, to call 
forth our intellectual and moral powers in the 
rational. 

And, fiirther, if our motives be separated from 
the objects in which they inhere, and considered 
abstractedly, these motives also will be found to 
have their corresponding congruities, and to be 
appropriately fitted and adapted for the excite- 
ment of those qualities of the mind or powers of the 
body for which they were respectively formed and 
ifltended. 
27ie results /iJcewiBe whidi \xxhca w'vae kck s& 



diiTerent as the nature, <{uditiea, motiTes, and laws 
which we have adverted to as distinct marks of the 
difference of mind and body ; the fruits of thi 
being the kindred and associated virtues, and those 
of the other being the vices which ensue when 
carnal propensities are unlawfully and intemperatelj 
indulged. 

We may ftirther observe, that the subject of our 
discussion conducts us to right notions respecting 
tbe origin of the moral sense, or, in other words, 
moral approbation and disapprobation, which it will 
better accord witli our process of opposing motives 
to be (what there is the best reason for believing 
it really is), an original connatural feeling, pure and 
unsophisticated, in an abstract view of it, by any 
Aitermixture, In the first instance, with a sense of 
what is useful and expedient, however it may sub- 
sequently combine and associate incidentally with 
those perceptions. 

Mistakes have prevailed on this subject: some 
have supposed that this feeling is not original, but 
derivative ; not considering that there is no more 
difficulty, but less, in presuming that this feeling is 
an original one, than there is in presuming that 
a rational feeling of relation is an original one, or 
one of utility or sympathy, to whicli, by different 
.moral writers, it has been ascribed. If I have any 
correct notions, or rightly comprehend the systems 
tfaSiarfe Wollaetou, Smitli, Hobbes, and. a»iv«ft,8a 
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'epreseoted and described by Grown ia his Lectureei 
they each of tbem had their systems respecting the 
origin of the moral sense, but varied in their opinions 
as to what it might be ascribed; Clark supposing it 
proceeded from a rational feeling or a feeling of 
relation, such as the fitness which prevails by the 
Divine appointment betwixt virtue and happiness, 
vice and misery, for instance. Wollaston ascribed 
it to the congruity discernible betwixt truth and the 
established order of nature ; Hume from a feeling 
of utility ; whilst Smith has stated it as derived from 
sympathy, — a feeling which arises when we place 
ourselves in the situation of another, excludit 
selfish considerations as much as possible, and the) 
regarding the action we do, or intend to do, not af 
done by ourselves, but by that other in whose state 
and circumstances we have placed ourselves. Others, 
again, have asserted that we have no feelings which, 
strictly speaking, can be called moral; or that if we 
have, they are the result of laws in civil govern- 
ment, enacted by the sovereign power, to which, 
whether placed in the will of an individual or the 
community at large, obedience is due 

It is worthy of remark, that there is not one of 
these writers who have not taken for granted and 
reasoned on the presumption of tiie previous exist- 
ence of the moral sense, foj the rise of which they 
have enileavouted to account, 

iVe may hence, moreover, petcewe \!fte Tci^nn 
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V placing a mora) and intellectual 
in a state of trial, discipline, and improvement, and 
how impossible it would be to render him, under 
different circumstances, and without choice, pro- 
bationary, and under the government of an all-wise 
and gracious lieing. 

Should any one be disposed to object to the etresB 
bere laid upon choice and its results, as tending to 
derogate from the intluence and importance of 
divine grace, it may be observed, that there are 
just reasons for concluding that the gifts of God, 
and the grace of Christ, and faith, are not conferred, 
unconditionally and without discrimination, upon all 
or upon a few, but are made dependent upon the 
performance of such acts and the formation of such 
qualities, as are, more or less, directly or indirectly, 
ascribable to choice ; for human actions must either 
proceed from choice or from arbitrary impressions 
OD the mind ; of which alternative the latter position, 
were it admitted, and actually the case, would 
destroy God's moral government, and deprive rational 
agents, which Is absurd and contradictory to reason, 
of all accountableness and responsibility, 

But I will not trespass further on the patience of 
my reader, or anticipate reuiarks which are embodied 
in this treatise, but only intimate and acknowledge, 
that in that part of it which represents the moral 
sense or moral approbation and disapprobation a% a 
^^gtfw connatural feeling inherent in l\ie mmi, an\ 



not ascribable to any antecedent one, as fitness oc 
utility, and developed by a process of reasoning, I 
have been much indebted for information to Brown's 
Lectures, published a few years ago, as I have been 
likewise, in the course of this disquisition, to Butler's 
Analogy, Horsley, and other writers ; passages from 
whose works I have occasionally quoted. 

The author concludes by entreating a candid 
construction and favourable allowances, should the 
reader, in some few places, notice what he may, at 
first view, suppose repetition or tautology ; for it is 
possible that observations somewhat similar in some 
points may have been occasionally introduced in the 
support or illustration of different truths to which 
they may apply. 

Sanner Cross, 
Ocl.l. 1S33. 
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blance to the trutlis suggested by reason, ag it has a re- 
ference to the apposition which prevails betwiit spiritual 
and carnal motives, the eliciting of choice by their com- 
petition and collision, and the results which hence ensue 3 
There is nothing in Mahometanism which can be cited as 
, tbe competition which prevails betwixt 
I and spiritual motives of our frame, or which 
IS specifically on the danger of giving way lo (lie 
cr, and the neccBsity of cultivating the latter - 3. 



ON MAN. 



CHAPTER I. 

From a ffmeraJ view of l/ie constitutional frnmf 
and mental faeuHies of Man may he collected 
and inferred his susceptibility of TeUgious impres- 

Itf examining the nature, constitutional frame, men- 
tal &culties, and bodily appetites and propensities of 
man, and faow tlie dictates of reason and conscience 
point out the right course of conduct we are bound 
in duty to pursue, much may be discovered to pro- 
duce the belief and conviction, that we are so formed 
and constructed as to be rendered susceptible of fe- 
ligious impressions, intended for a state of trial and 
discipline, where we may learn practically what obe- 
dience means to the lawful commands of a superior, 
and have experimental proof of the possibility and 
obligation we are under of doing our duty to God, 
our neighbour, and ourselves. And this not merely 
to prepare the mind for a tranquil state of enjoy- 
ment in the present life, and by good ofHces to pro- 
mote the welfare and comfort of each other, but 
with the further view of preparing ourselves for a 
purer state of happiness, and a more blessed society 
itj. 4 Buure world. For we can hardly &u\i^ow vt . 
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reasonable or consistent with our knowledge of th6 
wisdom and goodness of God, that He, our Creator, 
would have made us subject to hopes and fears, or 
capable of forming any notions respecting a future 
state, if there had been none t^i realise and substan- 
tiate them. 

As we are constituted and circumstanced, we can. 
not only form ideas of a future existence, but ele* 
vate our thoughts to it, and have our conversation 
there ; we can place a subordinate value ou what ia 
estimable in this life, and consider the world as a 
foreign country through which we must pass, and 
in which we must sojourn for a time, that we may 
provide ourselves with suitable ijualiii cat ions for 
Heaven, our permanent and native home. 

Jltere are no data for believing that any other 
animal is gified roitk a similar suseeptibilitTf. 

Amongst the various tribes of animals which are 
observable in the world, we find none like man which 
can form any notion of a future state ; none ca- 
pable of looking forward to what may be his future 
destiny, or preparing for it. Man, alone, is fitted 
and adapted for the discharge of such duties as are 
productive of virtuous habits, and as enable him, 
through the merits of Christ, to please God and at- 
taui his favour, which is better than life itselC 
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To constitute Man a vwral and religious agent, dan 
capability of choice, however acquired, is essentiai. 
But amongst the various gifis and endowments 
wbidi St bim for the performance of T«\\^iyu 



ts 
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; and designate him, if we may bo expffiai 
aursclv^s, a religious aninial designed for a future 
existence, there is none more remarkably adapted 
10 produce this effect than the privilege of choice, 
when good and evil arc placed before us — when the 
objects of time compete with those of eternity — 
when appetite and reason draw us in different di- 
rections — and duty and inclination prompt us to 
the pursuit of such opposite courses as are contrary 
to and incompatible with each other. 

T^e process hy which cJioice is elicited is an object 
wortiiy of attention. 

I have deemed it, therefore, an object worthy of 
attention to consider how and by what process 
choice is elicited ; under a conviction that much use- 
ful knowledge may be derived from this investiga- 
tion of the faculties and qualities both of mind and 
body, of the nature of the materials which afford 
them exerciBe, and of the motives connected with 
the circumstances and occasions by which they are 
excited. 



A genETal and particular kno-wledge of Man, his 
tiDofold nature, his twofold motives, and tlirir op- 
position, may be collected from investigating the 
principles to which choice may be ascribed. 
How much the consideration of this subject will 
direct our thoughts to a general knowledge of our- 
selves as a species, and of our own individual d\a- 
^wm app ear, if we advert to the topvca ■wV\ft\i 



miisl: necessarily fall under our notice. To know 
why and how we are enabled to choose, it wiH appear 
that we must have some previous knowledge of our 
frame; that it consists, for instance, of twoparta — 
a mind and body; and, further, that reason is the' 
characteristic distinction of the forrner — passion 
and appetite of the latter. We must, further, have 
some insight into thequalitiesof the mind, and pro- 
pensities connected with the body, which will dis- 
pose us,, if we value our own welfare, to cultivate 
the one and place a restraint upon the other. The 
relation, likewise, which subsists betwixt these two- 
fold powers of mind and body, and the outward ob- 
jects which supply materials to give them exercise, 
will afford Ms a iiirther acquaintance with the ways 
anddispensationsof God; for, without proper objects 
to give exercise to our mental faculties and bodily 
powers, they must consequently remain inactive. 
But not only materials for action are required, but 
motives and incentives. 

For we may and have in many cases both powers 
within and materials without, and sttll continue in- 
active. Hence the necessity of motives ; and these 
motives will be found, I trust, on examination, to be 
closely connected with our mental and bodily qua- 
lities, and will admit of a twofold division correspond- 
ing thereto. For we can know little of the mind, 
if we have not some general acquaintance with the 
distinct and appropriate nature of our motives ; and 
that, whilst one class of them are rational and spi' 
ritual, and urge us on to holiness and virtue, there 
M another connected with the body ; and to their 
reciJeae impuise, when indulged at Bi\ \iwiatAi&, s™. 



selfisIinesR, Impurity, and ntiser; may be ascribed. 
Should the same identical person be subject to n 
tives of an opposite nature, productive of opposite 
results, there will be nothiag difficult, ia cmicei 
that, till habits are formed within him, he will be 
under the influence of opposing motives ; and, il 
these motives be regarded as laws, he will find n 
law in bis members warring against the law in hif 
mind ; or, in other words, a conflict betwixt reason 
and the passions, or, in Scripture language, the 
spirit and tlie flesh. 



A reason gtated why Man in sulgect to tJie. opposiliou 
here insisted on. 

Now, why, it may be asked, are we thus formed 
and constructed? Tlie obvious answer which oc- 
curs to me is this ; not that we may be harassed b 
confusion, doubt, and perplexity, but that we may, 
by this competition of contending motives, be urged 
to cboose ; and a wide iield opened by this inst 
mentality, and the occasions and opportunities c 
nected with it, for the exercise of choice. 



The power of choice cannot be accounted for by any 



If any one will make the trial, be will probably 
find it quite impossible to account for the power w 
have of choosing, upon any other hypothesis. And, 
that no one may think the means employed are 
proportioned, or in any way unequal, to the end 
effected, — that no one may think mach ia iowe xa 



r — ^"^ 

produce little, or little miicli, — let him direct Ma 
attention, not merely to one of these, but both ; 
and, doubtless, whilst the means employed will ap- 
pear the only that are conceivable, the end effected 
will be regarded as pre-eminently important. 



Tlie important effects resulting from choice. 
The effects hence resulting are, in one word, holi- 
ness or virtue, not terminating in its own sufficiency, 
but associated with happiness, which is its Aiture, if 
not present, its slow, it' not immediate, reward ; so 
that, just as choice results from opposition, and virtue 
from choice, so does happiness likewise from virtue. 
Should any one suppose that virtue and happiness, 
or holiness and happiness, (for virtue and holiness 
mean much the same thing, viz. the conscientious 
discharge of our duty to God, our neighbour, and 
ourselves,) are not so closely allied as is here inti- 
mated ; let him call to mind, that God, who is in- 
finite in power and goodness, is the rewarder of 
those who diligently seek or obey him, A Being 
of infinite wisdom and goodness is not likely to re- 
ward those who are unworthy of his favour, or who 
hate him, and set him at defiance ; but, on the con- 
trary, those who, by patient continuance in well- 
doing, humbly and sincerely endeavour to serve and 

A summary of the scope and inten^on of this 
Treatise. 
SuScient has been advanced to intimate the drill 
and tendency of thia treatiae, Ti\atY^\a an « 



(0 show that we are formed with a twofold nsture, 
consisting of soul and body — that we are under 
the iafluence of motives adapted to each respec- 
tively — that they oppose one another, and afford 
a fleld for the exercise of choice. These are the 
grounds on which I wish to place the subject which 
I propose to the consideration of my reader ; and I 
trust an attempt to show how choice is elicited will 
not be regarded altogether as a waste of time, in- 
asmuch as there are doctrines, the bearing of which 
incline to the belief that we have no such power ; 
on which account, as well as for other reasons, it 
niay be of use to show how the process of its form- 
ation ia conducted and completed. 

Our human nature is twofold, co?tsistinff of mind 
and body. 

And first, we will take into our review this po- 
sition, that our human nature Is twofold, consisting 
of mind and body. That this is really the case, 
and that we are composed of mind, as well as body, 
appears from the bare fact, that we can form a con- 
ception of each. He who alleges that there is no 
such thing as mind, or soul, cannot well do so witti- 
out some notion of it. I'or if he argues without 
auch notion, neither his words of affirmation or de- 
nial can have a meaning ; but if he afiiic any signi- 
fication to the term mind or soul, he assumes the 
existence of that which he denies. 



T%e spedjic difference of mind and body. 

Hence it may be useful to make some observa- 
tlona on the nature, and the qualities, and powers, and 
atfections of mind and body ; that we may have a 
clearer notion of their specific diiference, as well as 
of their consequent susceptibility of being alTected 
by different motives. 

Thedistinctnnddiversenature of the body, the cir- 
cumstance of its being susceptible of different influ- 
ences from outward objects, and subject to the oper- 
ation of different laws, necessary and immutable, tend 
to show that it is a separate substance from the mind, 
however intimately these two component parts of 
our frame, through the medium of perception, may 
be combined. Our bodies are, in their primary 
state, material ; unorganised matter may be regarded 
as their original substratum. Revelation tells us 
that we are dust, and that to dust we shall return ; 
earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust. This 
is a fact we may collect from observation as well as 
revelation. We may hence know experimentally 
that to tlie gradual accretion of atomic particles, the 
growth of the embryo in the womb, from a small to 
a larger size, may be ascribed; and that subse- 
queutly, by the same gradual accretion of parts, 
man, as well as other animals, advances to a state of 
maturity ; and that afterwards, by a contrary pro- 
cess, their material part is decomposed. Such are 
the original materials of which our outward frame 
appears to be formed, when the particles of which 



it h compoeed are no longer Eupporteil aod united 
by a circulation of fluids, and hy animated life. 

Mailer in its wiaiyanised slate bears no similitude 
to miiid, and ig sub/ect to tlie influence of different 

Now, it is almost superfluous to allege that mat- 
ter, in its primary and unorganised state, bears no 
similitude to mind. Mattvr has certain properties 
peculiar to itself, and which can no more be ascribed 
to mind, than the qualities of mind ean to matter. 
It is, for instance, extended and solid, and may, 
consequently, from tliese two primary inherent pro- 
perties, exhibit an endless variety of forms, sizes, 
proportions, colours, and degrees of hardness, or 
cohesion of atomic particles, not one of which can 
with any show of rationality be ascribed to mind. 
How absurd, for instance, would it be to say, that 
one mind was but a twentieth part of another; that 
it was not so heavy, and of a different shape and 
colour from another 1 As senseless would it be to 
£ay, that one lump of matter showed more attention, 
deeper penetration, and a sounder judgment, than 
another. Matter, then, has its peculiar properties : 
it is solid and extended; and, owing to its suscepti- 
bility of admitting caloric within the interstices of 
its atomic particles, the same material substance 
may occasionally assume the appearance of a solid, 
a fluid, and a gas ; or, in otlier words, it admits of 
being rarefied by heat and condensed by cold, 
which soceptibilities can no more be ascribed to 
mind, thjiD solidity or extension, and it£ Yeevk\\.%. 
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laanimatc matter, owing to tlie susceptibilities 
here enunierated, to which we might add others, as 
that of motion, fiir instance, produced by impulse, 
by attraction of cohesion, by repulsion, by elec- 
tricity, by gravitation, assumes, in its primary and 
unorganised state, a great diversity of appearance ; 
but to nothing, perhaps, is it more indebted for the 
beautiful phenomena it assumes, than to its power 
of reflecting and reducing into their primary colours 
the rays of light. Hence it is that the sun, moon, 
and heavenly bodies appear to human eyes in all 
tiieir glory ; and that tlie productions of the earth 
are adorned with such a beautifiil variety oflight and 
shade, and diversity of colours. So much for mat' 
ter in its unorganised state. Inanimate, and devoid 
of vegetable or animal life. 

On organised matter. 
But matter, observation and experience inform 
us, appears in other states and forms ; its parts may 
be organised and made to vegetate. A fluid, known 
by the familiar name of sap, is by some mechanical 
power propelled, or by some capillary attraction 
made to circulate through each and every vegetable : 
they have leaves of a colour most refreshing and 
grateful to the eye, and which protect their bloe- 
Bomfi and their fruit, and act as lungs, which decom- 
pose the atmospheric air. During the night, we 
are told that a sort of sleep invests and is spread 
them, which only relaxes their powers, in all 
probability to renew, and refresh, and strengthen 
theta at the return of day. Ltfe, vn abort, of a 



spetitfic and appropriate nattiret is comtnunlcaCed to 
them, whicii commences when the seed of eath par- 
ticular tree, plant, or flower is deposited in the 
earth, couiinues till it arrives, and after it arrives, at 
a mature state, and terminates only when its parts 
decay, and the circulating medium ceases. 

On matter, organised and animaled. 

But matter is of a plastic nature, and may be 
moulded into any shape, and may further, as the 
wisdom of Ciod directs, be so formed, as to be ren- 
dered susceptible of various influences and affections, 
not only of attraction, motion, repulsion, and vege- 
tation ; but, endued with capabilities of a still higher 
kind, it may be associated with, and united to, 
animal life, and be made subservient to the due and 
proper exercise of its various offices and functions. 

Matter, in its various states of a solid, a fluid, and 
a gas, assimilates and combines with animal as well 
as vegetable life: all animals derive the means of 
their support, health, comfort, and increase from a 
regular and due supply of it ; and they die and 
decay when deprived of it from outward obstruction 
or internal disease : the more solid materials gra- 
dually mouldering and mixing with the adjacent 
■oil ; whilst their more subtle particles, in a fluid 
or gaseous state, intermingle with, and form part of, 
the circumambient air. 

The basis, then, of all animals, like that of vege- 
tables, is matter. The more solid parts, the bones, 
which, like the pillars and columns of a. tem|^le, 
^ve Mireegth and solidity, as well as foim, XieaMtei}, 
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to ihe fleshly edifice, and which, 
re found to be a phosphate of lime, 
tter; so also are the sofler but more 
as liktiwise are the arteries, the 
); and even the coats and humours 
' instrumentality the 



of the eye, though to thei 

power of vision is indebted, a 

ation, decidedly as much matter as the perspectiv< 

glass or microscope which assists the sight. 



An analogy prevails betwixt the animal and 
vegetable world. 

We may hence, by the way, observe, tliat a close 
analogy prevails betwixt the vegetable and animal 
creation : both are formeil of the same materials, 
whatever difference their outward form and appear- 
ance may exhibit. The life of eacli is supported 
by a circulating medium ; by sap in ttie one, by 
blood in the other, pervading every part and fibre 
of them both respectively. There is an analogy 
betwixt the leaves also of the one and the lungs 
of the other, each acting upon atmospheric air, 
decomposing it, separating irom it its oxygen, in- 
troducing it into the circulating medium, and thus 
communicating warmth and action ta the whole of 
the animal and vegetable economy. 

But, as vegetable substaticcs are of a superior 
order to those which are inanimate and unorganised, 
so also is the animal world superior in many im- 
portant particulars to the vegetable. The latter, 
indeed, however skilfully and wonderfully made, 
*eem, ia some degree created {ut \)i:w >u& aiul 



I faeoetit of the former, which subsist not 06 *i 

I nerals, earths, and metals, but on fruiti and herbs, 

the produce of organised vegetables, or on creatures 

which lience derive their food and sustenance. To 

I vhich we may add the serene and delightful feeling 

I which the pleasing appearance of the verdure and 

I variegated hues of herbs and flowers communicates 

o the mind. 



Matter forms t/ie substratum or point of union in 
tehick the constituent parts and properties of 
animals as loell as vegetables inhere. 
ADimalii, we may hence collect, as well as vege- 
tablea, are formed of matter ; the life of each is 
supported by a circulating medium, which is itself 
material : each has lungs or leaves for respiration, 
to which we may add glands for secretion, some 
of which I will barely mention, that they may not 
altogether escape our notice. There are, then, 
glands in the mouth and in and about the tongue, 
which secrete saliva, bo useful to moisten and 
soften the many hard and Bolid substances of 
which a portion of our food consists. Others 
there are, hy which bile, a eapoiiaceous fluid, 
is secreted, which mixes with and neutralises acids 
and alkalies, whether fluid or gaseous; together 
with others which separate superfluous moisture, 
and which, with their ducts and pipes, arc equally 
wonderful, but which it is not necessary for my 
present purpose to enumerate, there being other 
properties which show the distinguished supeiioivl.^ 
' to the vegetable creation — smi^ ai 
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and proportion, to the fleshly ediRce, and whic 
wlien analysed, are found to be a phosphate of lim 
are evidently matter; so also are thesotlerbut ma 
elastic muscles, as likewise are the arteries, ti 
veins, and nerves ; and even the coats and humo< 
of the eye, though to their instrumentality t 
power of vision is indebted, are, on a dose exami 
ation, decidedly as much matter as the perspecti 
glass or microscope which assists the sight. 

An analogy prevails betwixt tlie animal and 
; world. 
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betwixt the leaves also of the one and the lun 
of the otiier, each acting upon atmospheric a 
decoinposing it, separating from it its oxygen,! 
troducing it into the circulating medium, and th 
communicating warmth and action to tlic whole 
the animal and vegetable economy. 

But, as vegetable substances are of a super! 
order to those which are inanimate and 
eo also is the animal world superior in many i 
portant pai'Ciculars to the vegetable. The latl 
indeed, however skilfully and wonderfully ma 
ia some degree, deUiUd (ot the use t 




the locomotive power of the former ; the feelings of 

pleasure and pain conveyed by the five senses, as 
well OS a knowledge of objects in ttie world without 



Animated beings are endued with one or more of 
lheji.,e senses. 
The five senses, whether considered singly or in 
their combined slate, supply us with many gratifi- 
cations, intimate to us what is useful and salubrious, 
admonish us of danger, and, combined as they are 
with instinct, prompt us, as it were, involuntarily to 
avoid or guard against it. They are, moreover, when 
connected with the frames of rational beings, tlie 
appointed means by which the first rudiments of 
knowledge are conveyed to the percipient mind. 
Through this medium all those ideas which nre 
called ideas of sensation are collected : and the 
mind must in the first instance be well furnished 
with accurate and correct notions derived from ex- 
ternal objects through the medium of our organs of 
sense, beibre it can duly exercise its powers of re- 
llection, or form abstract ideas, relations, or com- 
parisons of tilings which it has heard, seen, or any 
other way perceived. 

Of all the senses, the sight is generally allowed, 
combined as it is with the touch, and assisted by it, 
to furnish the mind with the greatest variety, and 
richest and noblest source of its sensible ideas. Stiil 
the senses, however excellent they may be, and 
however skilfully and wonderfully constructed, and 
however expressive in their formation of divine wis- 
I are not of theTDaelve& u 



fa-ned^ ta well ae the otlier parts of our body, of 
matter; Uiey are organs connected witli the nervous 
system, and nerves are indeed the media of intelli- 
gence, but neither intelligent nor percipient; and 
are enjoyed in common by animals devoid of reason 
as well a£ by those which are gifted with it. 

2Se brute creation not giJUd with intelkciual and 
moral jaculties. 

The brute creation are evidenlly of a lower order 
•D the scale of being than ourselves, and dominion 
over them was conferred on man by his Creator; 
yeti, still, they are endued with life, they move from 
place to place, they are gifted with the senses; 
though they afford no satisfactory proof, on a general 
Ttew, that they enjoy the faculty of reason ; and we 
nay hence infer that it is a quality of a diflerent 
nature from any that is couimunicated by the senses, 
and must be referred to a different source. It may, 
indeed, be alleged that certain animals enjoy the 
use of eome of the senses, as those, for instance, of 
the sight and smell, in greater perfection than the 
human race ; yet, as these last are gifted with rea- 
son, many powers, even of the body, they may be 
expected to enjoy in a superior degree to any pos- 
sessed by the brute creation, and which are better 
■uited and adapted to dcvelope and improve their 
bt^ectual laculties. And if, in conformity with 
tfais supposition, we examine our structure with a 
particular reference to this enc|uiry, it will appear 
that there are some members of the human body 
which are better adapted than any that can be tovkwi 



I any other animal for the exercise and iniproT^ 
inent of a rational mind or soul. Amongst tlie mem- 
bers of tlie body which give man a distinguished 
superiority over the lower orders of being, we may 
mention the tongue, which is composed of soft, 
pulpy membranes, spongy, or perforated with innu- 
merable holes ; and we sliould hardly have imagined, 
but for the infiinnation of experience, that so soft a 
substance could have been instrumental in the pro- 
duction of such a variety of undulations in the air 
as beat upon the tympanum of the ear on innu- 
merable diversity of sounds, and which, aided by 
tliat member, enable man to convey to man the 
sentiments and opinions of bis mind. 

The formation and structure of the tongue, ex- 
perience tells us, are admirably well fitted for the 
productioa of audible sounds of infinite variety, 
which serve as intelligibJe signs of our ideas. 

Our ideas would be, comparatively speaking, of 
little use to UB, were we not able to give them a 
shape and substance as it were, by signs, and sounds, 
and words formed by the tongue, and whicli make 
known to others the judgments and sentiments of 
the speaker. And were it not for the variety of 
sounds which emanate from the tongue, we may 
further observe, we should have been unable to form 
arbitrary characters, such as figures or letters, wlncli 
are the elements of language, the materials of which 
are worils and sentences, propositions and conclu- 
flione, as well as more lengthened argumentative 
discourses. There is no one thing of importance to 
mankind which may not by the aid and assistance 
of this member become the suVjea oS vWw G.<;mK^ 
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deration, and which may not be recommeaded as 
honourable and useful, by a representation of its 
connection with their interest or their duty. 

David calls his tongue his glory, and describes il 
as the best member that he has, more particularly' 
referring at the time to the power it gave him of 
praising God, and extoUing His goodness, and 
wisdom, and power, in psalms and hymns of pioua 
latitude. 

In the mere outward form of the tongue, on a 
superficial surrey at least, that of a man and that of 
a beast do not appear so strikingly different as they 
are in reality ; and when experience informs us, 
that the former has a power of producing, by the 
medium of this member, an infinite variety of tones, 
and the latter of few, comparatively speaking, we are 
forcibly impressed with a conviction ofour superior- 
ity in this respect over the brute creation, and with 
the great utility of such an instrument as the tongue 
to aid our efforts in the developement and improve- 
ment of our mental faculties. The ways and works 
of God are all distinguished by signal marks of 
wisdom and goodness; and these are conspicuous, 
as in other things, so in proportioning capabilities 
to wants and necessities. Hence we account for 
the different properties of the tongue in man and 
beast; and we hence infer, whilst a rational agent is 
created and blest with a member wliich produces 
an infinite variety of sounds, and conveys them 
tlirough the air, and the ear, to the intellect, similar 
powers are not conferred upon irrational agents; in- 
■umuch as their ideas and notions, if they cs^o. Vii: 
ewBedsucb, are very limited and confined. 



IS 

The tongue of man, though a material sul^tence, 
is BO nicely adapted to the mind or soul, that it can 
convey to the understanding, not merely ideas of 
outward objects, not only relics of sensation which 
have been excited by them, but, which is still more 
wonderful, it can correctly and intelligibly express 
and convey abstract, comparative, and relative no- 
tions, so as to enable man to enter deeply into 
mathematical and geometrical ' calculations and 
metaphysical disquisitions. 

Thus it appears that the tongue is not only the 
organ of the sense of taste, enabling us to distin- 
guish what is salutary from what is noxious, tvhat is 
gratifying from what is disgusting, and thus aiding 
and assisting in showing how health may be at- 
tained, and disease avoided or removed, but it is 
moreover the instrument of sound, and the vehicle 
of language. 

The tongue, aided as it is by breathing, by the 
dilating or contracting of the throat and lips, and by 
the closing or opening of the teeth, enables us not 
only to speak loud or low, harshly or harmoniously, 
but to emit what is called technically labial, dental, 
guttural, and lingual letters or sounds, and all that 
variety of intonation which an almost infinite multi- 
tude of words requires. 




Oit the tense of Itearing. 

Of the five senses with which man is gifted, that of 
bearing is more especJBlly fitted and adiiptfd for 
the recqition of sounds emitted by the tongue ; and, 
iDdeed, without it, the whole would terminate, ns 
for' as man is concerned, in the mere undulatiun of 
the air, like the ripjjling of t!ie stream, or the waves 
of the reaiiesfi ocean. The organ of hearing shows 
in its structure as much skill, contrivance, and de- 
cign as the eye, and it is peculiarly suited, fitted, 
aad adapted for the reception of the sounds 
which are conveyed to it, and wliieh are emitted 
from the lips. And it appears higlily probable, 
if not ijuite certain, that the uses to which we 
tan apply this organ are more in number, and 
of far greater importance, than what are pos- 
Aeised and enjoyed by any other animal, many, 
it is presumed, being less sensible of the charms of 
music, and none able to discriminate those nice dis- 
tinctions of varied sound, which arise not only from 
words, but from those inflections and term i nation .» 
'of them, which are adverted to in the parts of 
■peech, and in the first rudiments of grammar. 

But it ia not merely the organs of sense which 
■eem to manifest the superiority of the human 
frame; it is shown in other parts of our stiuctVHe. 
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On the hands andJlngeTs. 
At the first suggestion it may appear to some, 
perhaps, a paradox, were I to allege that the flexi- 
bility of the joints of the haiKis and fingers contri- 
butes to the improvement of our reason, and to con- 
stitute our superiority over the brute creation, as 
much as the tongue or ear. And yet this will pro- 
bably appear to be actually the case, if we call to 
mind that it is by their assistance and instrument- 
ality that we are enabled to form the figures and 
characters of letters, the elements of language, the 
component parts of words and sentences. By their 
«id we commit our thoughts to writing, and in more 
modern times to print; and hence it is that the 
transactions of past ages, and, what is still of greater 
consetjuence, the important trutlis of religion, 
are conveyed to us with a degree of accuracy, 
which might in vain be expected from tradition, 
which is a vehicle of information, comparatively 
speaking, evanescent and fugitive, and by whicfa 
facts and doctrines are often stated confusedly and 
incorrectly. 



On tJie touch and muscular 



compression. 



The hands and fingers, by enabling us to write 
and print, provide us with the means of making 
progressive advances in knowledge, to derive advan- 
tage from the accumulated learning of preceding 
i^es, and to benefit posterity by communicating 
iliut which we have ourselvea e.l\a.\ne^ 



Hence it is, likewise, that we are enabled to de- 
scribe the relative situation of places on tlie globe; 
and by them also the painter and the sculptor are 
enabled to delineate tlie shape and proportion, or 
colour of the human frame, and to express in marble 
a canvas the passions and emotions of the mind, 
and even the characters in some measure of the 
persons they pourtray. 

Some are of opinion, moreover, and more particu- 
larly Brown, that our first principles ofknowledge are 
derived from the touch, or rather muscular com- 
pression ; and that the infant, by an instinctive bc- 
tion and reaction of the hand and fingers, at a period 
prior to the developement of reason, or the studied 
exercise of memory, by grasping, handling, viewing, 
holding up, and examining suitable objects, is gra- 
dually and unconsciously acquiring, without intend- 
ing it, a conviction of the solidity and extension, 
and the real substantiality of matter. And hence 
it is that he becomes assured, and the assurance 
never leaves us, nor could we remove it from our 
belief, however much we might endeavour to do so 
I subseijuent life, that the outward object which 
the eye beholds is something real, and not merely a 
painted image on the retina ; that it is extended, 
that it resists the touch, that the presence and ab- 
sence of bodies produce different feelings and sens- 
ations; and that, aided by the same means, we 
gain notions of distance, which the eye alone, un- 
assisted by the touch, would not be able t 
\ nuuiicate. 

Hence many are inclined to imagine, thiit widv- 
lotMOcb a seme , or rather muscular com]gT:ea«iaa,'A. 

c 3 ■■■=-. .-M 
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would have been doubtful whether we should have 
had any acknowledged or certain assurance of the 
existence of the-external world, or of the primitive 
qualities of body. The ideas of them being in the 
luind, we might have confounded them with other 
feelings which are purely mental ; such as the feel- 
ings, for instance, of Joy and grief, which are the 
appropriate offspring of the mind, having no anti- 
type or counterpart in the world without us, nor any 
connection with the solidity or extension of per- 
ceptible objects. If these speculations are, as they 
really seem to be, founded in truth ; if to the touch, 
or muscular compression, is to be ascribed our belief 
of the reality of external objects ; and that the 
ideas we collect from them are different from the 
feelings of our emotions, or our reflex notions, we 
may form some conception of the utility of the 
hands and fingers, those nice and discriminating 
members of our frame. If we compare them with 
the talons, claws, hoofs, and undivided feet of other 
animals, biped or quadruped, the superiority of our 
formation as it relates to the hands and fingers only, 
in enabling us to develope and improve our intel- 
lectual faculties, will, if duly considered, be readily 
acknowledged. Our intellectual faculties might 
have continued much longer in a dormant state, and 
our thoughts less easily unfolded, had we more 
closely resembled, in every part of our structure, 
that of the brute creation, and could not have 
availed ourselves of a more comprehensive appli- 
cation of those members of the body, to which we 
have had occasion to refer. 



The human countenance, formed to erpresi thefeelingt 
of Oie heart, and Ae -upright position of liie body, 
nnile in indicating the superiority of rational to 
instinetice beings. 

In addition to this it may be observed, lltat the 
human countenance is not devoid of meaning and 
intelligence, but capable of conveying some intima- 
tions of the feelings of the heart and the workings 
of the mind. There is an apparent aptitude of 
Wuntenance which is expressive of mental emotion. 
The features of the former are so ordered as to 
convey indications of the other. Not only the 
more violent emotions are perceptible in the coun- 
tpiance, but the mild and amiable affections also. 

Benevolent feelings and kind dispositions, firm 
integrity, und a determined resolution to be just 
and true in all our dealings, beam in the counte- 
nance, or are discernible in the dignity, grace, and 
freedom of men's general conduct and behaviour. 
It is farther observable, that the natural position of 
the human body is not prone and bending to the 
earth, like many animals, but erect. We can look 
up to heaven without constraint and uneasiness ; 
and in a suitable and becoming posture of humility 
return thanks to our Maker, for his manifold and 
distinguished mercies and favours conferred on us 
and our species. It thus appears, that though in 
the corporeal part of our frame we resemble in 
many particulars the brute creation ; though our 
bodies are organised in some respect like theirs ; 
tboi^b, iJke them, we are endued with ap^tttft^ 
C* 
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which prompt us to attend to our natural wants, and 
the continuance of our being ; though our senses of 
vision, and taste, and hearing may be presumed to 
resemble theirs ; yet still we manifestly enjoy the 
use of our senses, and their application to a variety 
of important purposes of which they are incapable ; 
and more especially, the tongue for expressing an 
infinite variety of tones and intelligible sounds ; the 
ear for admitting and receiving them ; the hands 
and fingers (though it must be owned the monkey 
tribe show great flexibility of joints in these mem- 
bers), which enable us, amongst other advantages 
we derive from them, to give a permanent form and 
substance to our thoughts, by recording them in let- 
ters and arbitrary characters ; to which may be 
added, our features, gestures, and countenance, 
which contribute to render our sentiments more in- 
telligible, and impress the meaning of them more 
strongly upon others. 



CHAP. III. 

0« die mind, the existence of which may not only he 
inferred from overt acts discentihle hy tlte senses, 
but, ftirtiier, from the purer acts of tin own in- 
atrumentulity on abstract subjects. 

After these observations on the outward and ma- 
lerial part of our frame, the body, proceed we to 
consider some proofs which may be adduced of the 
reality of the existence of the other component part 
of our frame, the mind or sou). It appertains to 
our subject to make some observationB on this 
U^ic ; and show, as satisfactorily as we can, that we 
tiave a mind as well as body, the receptacle of such 
motives as oppose our animal propensities when 
they degenerate and become immoderate, and thus 
open a field for the exercise of choice. 

It may be proper, however, to suggest, that as 
the mind is invisible, a knowledge of it cannot be 
expected to be attained in the same way, nor by the 
same medium of proof, that we gain a knowledge of 
body, which is visible, solid, and extended, and which 
resists muscular compression. The mind, being im- 
material, is not the immediate subject of the sight, 
smell, taste, or of the other senses; and hence some, 
who are altogether conversant with, and wedded, as 
it were, to sensual objects, may have but obscure 
notions of the mode by which the reality of its ex- 
istence may be satisfactorily shown. 



As (he mhject of any truth to be proved varies in its 
nature, so do the tests or proofs by which it is ascer- 
tained or demonstrated. 

A little reflection will suffice to assure us, that 
there are various kinds of truth, relating, I mean, to 
various subjects ; and tliat, as the object of it varies, 
so likewise will the nature of the proof required to 
•ubstantiate the facts respecting it. 

The reality of the existence of outward objects, 
we ]earn, for the most part, by the sight and touch ; 
but our knowledge would have been very confined, 
had there been no other channel of conveyance but 
the evidence of our own senses. Under such limita- 
tions it must be admitted that we could have attained 
no knowledge of mind. We might have been gifted 
with it, and yet have known as little of it, as beasts 
do tliat they are guided by instinct. But it is of 
essential and paramount importance that a rational 
being should feel assured that the mind or soul does 
form a component part of his frame. And we may, 
by analogy, a priori, infer, from the capability given 
us of attaining a knowledge of the material world, 
coupled and combined with the assurance that the 
Maker of it is good, merciful, and beneficent — we 
may infer, 1 say, that the same all-gracious Being 
has provided means by which we may attain a 
knowledge of the existence of the mind or aoul. 
For it is not consistent with reason, or the vene- 
ration due to God's goodness, to imagine that He, 
who has benevolently enabled us to make ourselves 
acquainted with such things as te\a\e \a the body 



i its wants, and which are of inferior c 
atioD, would sutfer us to remain ignorant of tliose 
truths, in which not only present hopes and com- 
forts are imphcated, but on which all our prospecte 
of future happiness are founded. Nor is it likely 
that the same Being who has provided ua with 
senses, which enable us and wliich prompt us to at- 
tend to our bodily wants, would afford us no further 
channel of intelligence, but suffer us to continue 
ignorant of those more interesting subjects, which 
are closely connected with our duty, and which huve 
a reference to the welfare of the soul. 



Many truths can be hnowti only by testimony. 

Tliis being premised, we proceed now to remind 
OUT reader, that it is an easy thing to conceive that 
different kinds of truth require different kinds of 
proofl There is, in short, in truth, and in the spe- 
cific proofs required to establish it, an appropriate 
suitableness and fitness declarative of God's power 
and wisdom ; as may possibly appear in what fol- 
lows. 

Events, for instance, which occurred before the 
era in which we live, or in foreign countries which 
we never visited, it is self-evident we cannot know 
through the medium of our senses. 

But are we, therefore, really ignorant of them? or 
do we deny them our assent ? By no means. How, 
then, do we know them ? By the testimony of 
others ; which is a different channel of information 
froxD that of the senses, and dependent upon cil^vei^ 
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not ourselves. We believe, in short, ii 

of others ; and are as certain of what they assure us 
. they have seen, as we are of objects which we have 
examined with our own eyes. We give credit to 
die traveller and geographer, when tliey tell us qf 
cities, rivers, and mountains, in distant countries; 
and we believe the annals of the historian, which 
record the acts of kings and their subjects, of con- 
querors and their conquests, which existed or oc- 
curred many ages, it may be, prior to the Christian 
era. We are, in short, as certain that there was, 
about 230 years ago, such a queen of England as 
Elizabeth, as we are of the existence of his present 
Majesty. 

Necessari/ truth admits of demonstration, as ; 
geometry and arithmetic. 

But it is not testimony and evidence of S' 
alone, which supply us with the knowledge of trutbj J 
There are necessary as well as contingent truths, — 
such as admit of demonstration, — which relate to 
number and measure, and the nature of which do 
not vary like moral probabilities, but are at all timcB, 
and in all places, productive of similar results. Tlie 
came antecedents are, in short, invariably followed, 
theoretically and abstractedly, by the 
aequents, without any references, — as in commi 
events, — to incidental circumstances. 

Geometry and algebra, trigonometry and conit* ' 
sections, those powerful auKiliaries of aatronomy 
and the sciences, are cnnversant about truths of 
this last kind, the results of w\ttc\>, W^^X^ toi 
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iceasarily tbe Bome, and admit of no 
change from what U commonly colled, though i 
properly, chance or occldt-nt. 

7Se existence of God and the invUibU world 
proved hy ahsemation and induction, and also 
made ktioiim,'witk other facts of the first importance, 
by revelation. 

There are other truths vhich relate to tlie in- 
visible world, which may indeed be collected by 
observation, attention, and induction, by the evi- 
dence of design viitible in the world, and the neces- 
sary consequence which follows, viz. the existence of 
a designing mind ; but which are, at the same time. 
more clearly conveyed to us by revelation ; whilst 
there are others which can be known only by re- 
velation; such, for instance, as those which com- 
raujoicate to us the great blessings conferred on us 
by our Redeemer and Saviour Jesus Christ, and 
by our Sanctifier the Holy Spirit, by whom we 
have access unto the Father : to which we may add, 
the knowledge of such truths as have a reference 
to good angels and evil spirits; of which, without 
the aid of revelation, no certain assurance could 
have been had, from the evidence of the senses, 
from testimony, nor from mathematical deduction, 
joor S:om observation and inferences resulting from 
experience ; but only through the channel of revela- 
tion, well authenticated by prophecy, by miracles, 
by external and internal proofs, such as the purity 
and excellence of the doctrine inculcated, and its 
Meaeaa to God's perfecUons, and m&n!^ ^a&']{ 
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tAd imperfect !one. In trntlis of this 
deq>ly interested ; and our welfare here and here- 
after, our means of escaping future niifiery and re- 
morse, as well as our hopes of attaining the happi- 
ness of Heaven, depend upon our taith in tliem, and 
our acceptance of ttie terms and conditions therera 
proposed to us. Thus much I have thought it ne- 
cessary to surest respecting truth, and the different 
media by which such truths as Tary in their n«- 
■ture are respectively proved ; that any unfounded 
prejudice respecting the existence of the mind 
or soul, on account uf its invisibility, may be the 
more easily removed. It would be unreasonable, 
were we dissatisfied, because invisible as well as 
visible objects cannot be shown to exist by the 
same evidence of the senses ; more especially when 
there are other more suitable and appropriate proofi 
of the fact, such as revelation and induction; by 
which last X mean the powers we have of inferring 
the existence of an invisible agent like the mind, 
by its overt acts and operations. 

Some, perhaps, may think, that when any trutih 
is proved by revelation, no other proof of it is re- 
quired; and that if things beyond the compass of 
finite reason must be believed on these grounds, so 
ouglit also the reality of tbe soul's present and fa- 
ture existence. This must be granted. Yet, not- 
withstanding my full assent to the truth of the 
position, that revelation, well autJientlcated and 
satisfactorily proved, affords sufScient proof that we 
have a mind or soul endowed with intellectual fii- 
calties, and formed to exist in another state of 
wg; it is still essential to live otiiect "m\i\<J}\^(* 
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^reH upon the qualities of the mind, as 
I have already done upon the body and its endow- 
ments; which qualities could not be identified in 
any separate and individual being, without a point 
of union, or gubstrutum, such as that which we con- 
ceive the mind to afford ; it being an important part 
of this undertaking, to show that man is, as it were, 
the nexus vtriusgve mujidi, — the connecting link 
which unites soul and body, matter and spirit — 
wbicb might otherwise have been thought incom- 
patible — into one identical being, and by such 
imion effecting such purposes as could not other- 
wise have been produced. 

In proof of this, many points must be examined 
and dwelt upon ; and, amongst others, it will be 
required to bIiow, in the first instance, that the body 
and soul are of a distinct nature ; and that, notwith- 
standing their union, the qualities and properties of 
each respectively, and their broad outlines, may be 
easily traced and discriminated. 

TSe exUtence of iAe mind may be inferred from its 
overt acts aiid visible operations. 

We have already adverted to the properties of 
the body, and we will now proceed to take into 
our consideration some of the qualities of the mind 
or soul. The natures of these qualities are not, 
however, though the mind be invisible, altogether 
excluded from the observation of the senses. We 
cannot, indeed, see its essence, but we see the out- 
ward signs of its qualities: they manifest them- 
^tt^fr^^JH, some - eases, by the featuieft ' 
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oountenance, which are so formed as to express 
many of its feelings and emotions, both those which 
are amiable and the reverse. They are also known 
by their results and performances; such, for in- 
stance, as may be ascribed to memory, when we 
verbally repeat what has been committed to our 
retentive powers. 

But that we may proceed in the examination of 
our mental qualities with some degree of order — 

On perception. 
I shall first advert to perception, that quality by 
which all our first elements of knowledge are con- 
veyed to us \ and whidi may be considered as a 
Eort of instrument or channel by which ideas of 
outward objects are conveyed to the mmd, and as a 
connecting link by which matter and spirit are 
united. It may be considered also as die medium 
by which the brute creation are furnished with any 
knowledge which they possess of external objects, 
and by which their organs of sense and their appe- 
tites are rendered serviceable. 

This faculty — perception — connects external ob- 
jects with the organs of vision, touch, and the other 
senses, and through the nervous system conveys 
them to the percipient mind, and thus supplies it 
with its first notions, and lays the foundation of all 
its subsequent knowledge. But if we lay it down 
as a position not to be denied, that three things a 
required to constitute perception, 
object, organs of sense, and a perci 
terent &om the other t'fio; tl\ea\Vta\a\.\)&e} 




itiirrational creatures, as well as human beangs, 
bare perceptivity, or a sensitive soul ; for, without 
the latter, the former being merely matter, would 
be of no use, nor afford any knowledge of the world 
without UB- Without perception, no being, rational 
or irrational, could avoid what was hurtful, or pro- 
vide itself with what was necessary to its welfare. 
Bub if we allow the position to be true, that a brute 
possesses any thing like a percipient mind, or sen- 
sitive soul, some may think that the line which 
distinguishes man from inferior animals is rendered 
less clear and apparent. 

In answer to this, it may he observed, that the 
senses could not be serviceable to any being that is 
gifted with them without perceptivity ; and that it 
is not, moreover, perception which constitutes the 
line of distinction betwixt human beings and other 
animals, it being a power indispensably necessary to 
the preservation of life, and common to all who 
we endued with it. 

It it not perL-eplioit., but reiison in the one, and hi- 
gtinct in the other, which distinguishes tiie human 
Jrom (Ac brute creation. 

The grand distinction which separates human, 
and makes them superior to other beings, is the 
a of the former, and the instinct of the latter ; 
the one adniitting of an union with an immaterial 
spiritual essence, and the other being more 
appropriate to the sensitive soul of a brute, the 
existence of which is but temporary, and of a short 
durmdoa. That this conclusion is founded. \a 
vol- 1. B 
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we may collect from Revelation, which assures us 
that man is formed to live in a future slate, and 
that he is accountable for his actions ; whereas no 
future responsibility is attached to the actions of 
beings guided by instinct only. When, further, we 
observe the difference which prevails betwixt reason 
and instinct, and how superior a gift the one is to 
the other, we cannot wonder if this instrument of 
knowledge is usefully and beneficially employed by 
those higher classes of beings that are gifted 
with it. 



Our rational faculties may be cullirnted rmd en- 
larged, but itutinot admiu but of little improve- 
me»L 

Perception, when united with instinct, operates 
upon a passive being, which acts as it is moved, and 
that cannot avail itself of the advantages which 
result from it, when skilfully and repeatedly applied, 
by reason to the same object for the purposes Ofd 
examination and investigation. >lfl 

It is a source of satisfaction to observe hol^l 
curiously and ingeniously the nest of the bird andT 
the honeycomb of the bee are constructed. The 
cell of the honeycomb, more especially, is formed 
on the truest mathematical principles, being a per- 
fect hexagon, containing, in a certain definite space, 
a greater quantity of wax or honey than could be 
in any other. But the power of doing this is not 
acquired ; it is not conveyed by instruction, it is 
not produced by any active esertion, but seems 
raUher to be interwoven m the ■sex^ ■AvwA.yxK, xS 





■.ixkg, whicli merely acts as 
upon ; and hence tliere is no variation in the work 
peH'ermed. 

Nothing like this is observable in the operations 
and performances of a raiional agent. His powers 
ve gradually developed, and must be taught to be 
improved. He mu!<t be docile and tractable, atid 
dieposed to learii and gain knowledge and a facility 
of action by succeuive advances. He acts volun- 
tarily and intentionally, not under instinctive im- 
pulses ; and whatever he does depends upon liis 
own energies and exertions. 

Our perceptire poicers may he employed in gaining a 
clearer knowledge of what is visible and tangible 
in the productions both of art and nature. 

There is hardly any one of the powers connected 
and associateil with reason which it cannot im- 
prove, or by which it cannot be improved. Even 
perception itself may be applied in gaining inform- 
ation and perfecting knowledge by a rational agent, 
in a way not possible to a being devoid of reason. 
This may be illustrated by referring to some out- 
ward object which we are desirous of examining 
doaely, and investigating. Suppose, for instance, 
B building, a palace, a temple, an amphitheatre, be 
placed before us, — a. structure erected by some 
skilful and eminent architect. If we open our eyes, 
look at it in a cursory manner, and tlien direct them 
elsewhere, we have but a confused and inadequate 
conception of it. But reason tells us, if we want tii 
inow more of it, to apply this power of petce^tvuvi 
D 2 



to it repeateJIy, and with care. Then, instead of 

its appearing-, aa it did at first, a mere pile or taass, 
we discover that it is constructed witli regularity 
and proportion, and that there is nothing throughout 
the whole out of place or order. The style of the 
building, whether Gothic or Grecian, is attended to; 
we comprehend the design of thearchitect; we ob- 
serve a display of taste aad skill of which at first we 
had no conception ; we examine attentively, and 
perceive its divisions, subdivisions, and compart- 
ments, its columns, and columnades, and we admire 
the art and elegance with which the whole of it is 
constructed. 

The productions of nature, as well as those of art, 
are better known and understood by the repeated 
application of powers, in which perception forma a 
component part, to the same objects ; and of these 
last it may be observed and reflected on with grati- 
tude and veneration, that the more we know of 
them, and the more clearly we comprehend them, 
the more reason we have for being convinced of the 
power, wisdom, and goodness of the Divine Archi- 
tect, of the benevolence of His nature, and the pro- 
vision He has made to supply the wants and promote 
the happiness of His 



Complex nwdes, and abstract qualities, are better 

known by the attentive exercise of reason. 

If we extend our view from out«ard objects of 

sight to complex modes, and the reflex operations 

ofoar minds on abstract qualities, there is no sub- 

^ct of this kind respecting w\i\c\v -wc in tuA ^tin 
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e "accurate notions by our perceptive powe^&f 
union and combinBtion with memory and attention. 
For we trust, it will be allowed, tbut mich an union 
of perception with memory and attention will be 
granted, which is sufficient to show that perception, 
when aided by, and when united wiih, the qualities 
appertaining to mind or spirit, Buch as memory and 
attention, is productive of very different results, re- 
sults of a far superior nature to any which can be 
expected from its union witli ioBtinct in animals 
devoid of reason, of foresight and reflection, and 
other qualities of a spiritual nature. I shall have 
occasion, in the subsequent part of this treatise, to 
advert to the superior and distinguished excellency 
of what is spiritual, -—that it is the receptacle in 
which virtues of every description are nurtured and 
ernproved; that to this component part of our frame 
may be ascribed our susceptibility of moral appro* 
betion, our admiration of what is pure and disin' 
terested, our religious feelings, of our sense of duty, 
0f our knowledge of God, of the obedience which 
we owe to Him, whether we regard Him as our 
Creator, King, andGovernor,or as theBeingto whom 
we are indebted for our preservation, and the Au- 
thor of our redemption. 



^ rationai soul, tuseeptibU of spiritual feelings, is 
different from, and of a more exalted nature than, 
what may be called the sensitive soul of a brute 
guided by instinct. 

A spiritual substance susceptible of such exalted 
•9 as are associated with reason cuanotXraX^ 
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infinitely superior to the sensitive soul, or (he re- 
ceptacle of perception in a brute, which, united 
merely with instinct, a principle devoid of will and 
understanding, urges it on unconsciously to the per- 
formance of such actions as are necessary tor its own 
preservation and the continuance of its species. Nor 
does instinct, when united with perception, and the 
appetites only, enahle the inferior order of heings, 
like a spiritual and rational agent, to form abstract 
notions of the properties of visible objects, or of the 
qualities of actions, or of mixed modes, or of class- 
ing some as virtuous and others as vttious ; nor does 
it convey to them any ability of forming proper no- 
tions of truth, or give any knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of faith or belief, or of what supports and 
produces it, — 1 mean testimony divine and human, 
observation and induction, and a progressive series 
of reasoning, productive of and suggesting a con- 
tinued succession of what are really and truly self- 
evident propositions in subjects which admit of de- 
monstration ; and of moral probabilities where truths 
of a contingent nature are investigated. 



The motives pTodvclive of action which are connect^ 
vnth imlincl are differetU from tliose associated 

The motives, moreover, connected with instinct 
are all of them of the animal kind, and restricted, 
like a well -constructed machine, by its own re-action 
from excess. 

77iere is no competition nor internal strife in 
tern and the AVcteitaa 
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nor from any eerioua and mature reflection ot' what 
is best U|}on the whole, or from n comparative esti- 
mate, of the value of what is present with what is 
fiit.iire. Hence, there is nothing lo elicit choice ; 
nor, consequently, any grounds afforded for the 
formation of characteristic features to distinguish 
the morally good from the bad. Allowing, there- 
fore, that some of tlie more sagacious animals may 
show slight marks of memory, and even of choice 
and preference occasionally, yet these are confined, 
for the most part, to objects on which their present 
welfare in some degree depends, and have nothing 
in them which can be justly ascribed to a serious 
coDTtction of duty to their Maker, of whom, indeed, 
they have no means of collecting or forming any 
ideas, either from being able to infer causes from 
their effects, or a designing mind from evidence of 
design, or lo comprehend oral or written testimony. 
I shall content myself with these remarks upon 
perception, which acts intermediately betwixt sense 
and reason, and conveys ideas of objects without 
us, to the power which perceives them within. This 
was once ascribed to, and accounted for, on the 
supposition that sensible ideas were emitted from 
objects of vision, like thin and airy films, to the 
organs of sense, and thence to the percipient power 
within ; but there is no necessity for such a mode 
of connecting the outward object with the organ, 
inasmuch as rays of light actually ailbrd an inter- 
vening medium for the accomplishing of this pur- 
pose; by their instrumentality a picture of external 
things passes through the coats and humours of the 
■B painted on the retina, and tW vi\u;^% 
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process is conducted with such a wise provision for 
man's welfare, that the eye, though tender and 
sensitive, sustains no pain nor injury from the 
operation. From the eye a sign of the object is 
conveyed by the nervous system to the brain, where 
it becomes percipient to the mind, or, as We speak 
figuratively, it is admitted into the presence cham- 
ber of the mind, and where a knowledge, or ah idea 
of it, is impressed. Other ideas are conveyed, by 
the other senses, to the same presence chamber, 
and in some cases the impression of them is ren* 
dered stronger, from the coincidence of two or more 
of them conveying sensations through their re- 
spective channels of the same object. 



On Memory. 

It will be readily allowed, that if the mind had no 
power of retaining ideas alter they had been ac- 
quired, they would have been, comparatively speak- 
ing, of little use. For what advantage couid have 
been derived from tliem, if, like objects which are 
seen in a mirror, they passed away from it, as soon 
as they had appeared there ? To render them use- 
fijl, therefore, a power of retaining them for exami- 
nation, and to compare them, appears to be esGential. 
Now this retentive power is nothing more nor less 
than memory ; and of what service it is we may easily 
conceive, when we call to mind, that it not only 
supplies us with the power of eKaminingany one of 
our notions or ideas minutely, and repeatedly by 
itself, but of calling up others from the storehouse 
of the mind, and by comparing them, observe in 
what they agree, and in what they differ. 

Hence we are enabled to arrange and distribute 
them into classes, and form general or abstract 
notions of them \ which operation greatly facilitates 
the pursuit uf every kind of knowledge. 



We express abstract ideas by terms borrowed from 
visible and sensible olyects. 
In speaking of the memory, and other powers of 
ind, though they are immaterial and B-pHvlusi, 




yet the language we use respecting them js col- 

lectcd and borrowed from Gtinsible objects. And 
this we ure obliged to do, from the nature of words, 
as signs in the first instance of outward objects, and 
our wants respecting them. And it may be useful 
to intimate this, that no one may be led to suppose, 
from the grossness of our expressions, when speak- 
ing of the mind, that the subject itself at all re- 
sembles the words or signs which ai'e employed to 
convey a meaning of it. 

Thus we speak of ideas as though they were 
material; as though they were relics of sensation; 
as though they were impressions on the brain, such 
as are made on wax ; as though they were traces 
which appear and disappear. 

We speak of the mind, moreover, as a store- 
house, or repository, in which our ideas are placed, 
and in which they occupied a given space. At 
other times the mind is represented as a presence 
chamber, in which ideas are introduced and re- 
cognised. 

A little caution, therefore, is required, that we be 
not prejudiced, or led into error by words, the 
vehicle or signs of our ideas. Though we speak of 
them as substances, they are far from being so. It 
is a position which no experience will sanction, that 
any thing so light and unsubstantial as the mere 
notion of an outward object, or an abstract idea, or 
the idea of a privation, should make any real ma- 
terial impression, like a seal on wax, or any substance, 
however yielding. Nor can it be conceived that the 
mind has any real resemblance to a repository or 
storehouee, formed of any matemX w\\\tVi w boI^ 
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and extended. It seems, moreover, an impossibility 
that the small space assigned to it should contain 
such an infinite number of notions, if substantial, as 
the comprehensive imderstanding of a deeply-read 
and diligent investigator of scientiRc subjects must 



Their order and arrangement, moreocer.is deserv- 
ing of our observation; for, on the supposition that 
they were material, and the receptacle of them the 
same, we cannot well imagine how they could be so 
disposed as to be ready at hand when wanted, and 
that such of them as might have been placed below 
or behind, should, witlmut jostling or disturbing 
others, make their way, and present themselves 
precisely where wanted, or why heaps and bundles 
of those which are of a grosser kind should not 
smother and overpower, or crush those which are 
of a lighter and more refined description. Nor can 
we, on the same grounds of materialism, conceive 
how a simple act of the mind, such as sugges- 
tion, simple or compound, or contiguity of place 
or time, or similitude, without impulse, attraction, 
pressure, or gravitation, should be able instantane- 
ously to draw apt, and suitable, and relevant ideas 
from their hidden and deep recesses, and make them 
the immediate objects of notice. 

But even supposing this were granted, viz. that 
the mind were the storehouse of our ideas, and 
that both were material, yet we may still ask, what 
that active power is which selects the notions that 
are wanted, which separates them from the rest 
vith which they are uitermingled, and applies them 
'r m the elucidation oE ani 
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subject; what is it which arranges and disposes iti 
arguments and proofs in such regular order, and 
produces in reasoning, assurance, conviction, and 
belief? The storehouse of our ideas, be it the 
brain, or any repository, if it be material, cannot 
exercise powers it does not possess, — such powers 
as foresight and sagacity ; and it cannot, therefore, 
be supposed to keep back such reminiscences as 
would be useless and irrelevant, and bring forward 
tlitise only wliJch are suitable to the occasion. 

Of this power of memory, by which our ideas are 
retained in the mind, there seems to be too kinds ; 
one connected with suggestion simple or complex, 
with relations of similitude or proximity, by which 
ideas rise as it were spontaneously, and present 
themselves without trouble, most opportunely, as 
they are wanted, as appears in tbe extemporary 
orations of ready speakers ; whilst in the other 
case thoughts do not immediately occur without 
effort, they seem hidden, they require searching 
for, and not without trouble are discovered. This 
may he called recollection as a mark of distinction ; 
and it is in this latter case that the activity of the 
mind is most apparent. And this activity of the 
mind, were there no other proof, shows plainly that 
it is subject to laws, as well as possesses qualities 
which have no fitness or suitableness to what iii.g 
merely material. 



On belief in trutii aiid assent to testimoni/. 
It has just, been stated, that perception without 
', or the power of retaining oik \4ea», ■wouldi 
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to a rational being, if a being could be rational with 
such a deprivation, be, comparatively speaking, rf 
little worth ; and we may further observe, that 
memory and perception would lose in a great mea- 
sure the advantages we derive from them, if they 
were not accompanied with faith and belief in, and 
reliance upon, the testimony they afford us. 

In vain should we perceive, and in vain remember, 
if we believed not in (he evidence of sense and 
memory. Happily for us, however perversely in- 
genious some may be in stating arguments wby we 
ought not to trust to tiicm, and in support of scep- 
ticism, yet the evidence of the reality of things 
and events which do exist, and have existed, is 
irresistible. 



B^^f laid assent, generally speaking, are involuntary, 
being principles instilled into vs. 

If we enquire by what instrumentality, or in what 
way, this assurance of reality arises in the mind, we 
cannot ascribe it as the result of any voluntary 
procesB of our own ; for even children believe in 
early life wimt they see, hear, and remember ; but 
to the goodness of God, who has made it a neces- 
ESry and essential part of our frame. And when 
we call to mind how much our belief in the testi- 
mony of our senses and of memory contributes to 
our improvement in knowledge, and even to the 
preservation of our being, we feel persuaded that 
ftr these, as well as other Important purposes, we 
amceptible of this priDcip\e. 
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By the implicit rfliunce we place on memory io ' 
particular we are secureil from innumerable errors, 
and perceive at once the broad line of difference 
which separates what is real from the inventions of 
imagination. We can discriminate, for instance, 
without hesitation, our actions from our dreams. 

As soon as the delusion is removed, which pre- 
vailed during a temporary suspension of our bodily 
and rational faculties, we again see and perceive 
things as they are, and feel confidently assuredj 
that whilst uur dreams are fictions not to be relied 
upon, what occurs whilst we are awake is really and 
truly what it appears to be. By this feeling of 
certainty we are not only convinced of the reality 
of common events, but encouraged in our attempts 
to advance in knowledge ; for human knowledge is 
progressive; it commences with the plainest axioms, 
which are self-evident, and, under a persuasion of 
their certainty, are committed to menmry. A 
foundation is thus laid for the investigation of 
truths of a more hidden nature, but susceptible of 
developement by a series of connected propositions, 
each of which successively, like the first, in its 
turn, produces a feeling of its reality and certainty, 
and is believed in and assented to without doubt or 
hesitation. 

We have already observed, that the raind cannot 
really be, what in figurative language it is sometimes 
called, a storehouse of ideas, or be supposed capable 

receiving such impressions as are made on wax. 
may collect, I think, from Revelation, and from 
Saviour's own words, that what is spiritual is 
tfrisl, and not to be exammei ot VAowa by 



r touch, or any otnerc 
Wben our Snviour first appeared to his disciples 
after' his crucifixion, they supposed that they had 
seen a spirit, and were terrified. And he said unto 
them, "Why are ye troubled? behold my hands and 
my feet, that it is I myself; handle me and see, for 
■ spirit hath not fleah and blood, as you see me 
hare." 

What 18 spiritual is generally allowed to be imma- 
teria], and may, in strict propriety of speech, more 
properly be called a point, such as mathematicians 
Epeak of, and which admits not of division or separ- 
ation into parts, and cannot, of course, bear any 
real resemblance to a repository or storehouse, or 
any thing, in short, which is material, and occupies a 
given space, and which may be separated ad itifi- 
tlitvm into smaller particles. 

Themind is tascejitible of a great variety of slaiea atid 
changes. 
But though, as an indivisible point, the mind ex- 
hibits no jilienomena arising from size or substance, 
like the properties we ascribe to matter, yet it is 
susceptible, as it is attended to or neglected, nf a 
great diversity of states. Its powers and energies 
may he strengthened ; its feelings and emotions im- 
proved ; its taste and discernment may be rendered 
more acute and refined ; a stimulus may be given 
to its activity, and its memory, amongst other tacul- 
tits, may be enriched with a multitude and great 
variety of ideas. Circumstanced as we are, tl\ere 
can hardly be a doubt, that it is of more ransecY\).ewCJ 
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'to know, practically, how the faculties of the mind 
may be improved, than to aim at comprehending 
what Divine Wisdom has concealed from us, — I mean 
the essence or immateriality of that invisible sub- 
stance which maybe said to constitute our identity, 



making us the same beings we y 
throughout the whole of our 
which our thoughts, perception 
sentiments, and feelings, unite a 
cleus, and are concentrated. 

Witli regard to the memory, i 
subject we have been lately c 
much consequence to us, in al 
suits, that I will take leave to deviate a little from 
my main subject, and suggest a rule or two, the ob- 
servance of wiiich may tend to its improvement. 



infancy a 

ief, memory, 
point or nu- 



e especially the 
insidering, it is of so 
our studies and pur- 



Observations respecting the improrement of the 



Nothing conduces more to make a lively and last- 
ing impression on this faculty than a clear concep- 
tion of the object which we wish to know. In our 
attempts to attain, for instant'e. the rules of a lau* 
guage, or the first principles of science, it is poB- 
aible to impress upon our minds the mere words, 
which are but llie signs of our ideas, without any 
adequate conception of the meaning which they 
were intended to convey. Rules and axioms de- 
signed to facilitate the acquisition of knowledge are, 
under such circumstances, of little use. To commit 
words to our memory without their meaning will 
proBt ua little ; we may, indeed, »p'pa,teav\"j udiasce 
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r in our studiea, but we do so without making anj real ^H 

I proficiency. How, then, it may be asked, can we ■ 

I attain notions as well as words — the meaning and H 

sense of things, as well as the signs by which they H 

ve conveyed to the understanding ? We may an- H 

•wer at once, that it will be effected chiefly by I 

close and accurate attention. m 



Close attention to facts and olgects impresses them on 
the memory. 

The more minutely we examine and attend to 
the objects which surround us, the more clearly we 
perceive and comprehend their nature, kind, and 
difTerence. Attention in the commonest cases is 
of essential consequence to memory. Without it, 
sounds may undulate on the ear : objects may be 
conveyed to the eye by rays of light, or subjects 
of conversation niay be canvassed in our presence, 
without being even noticed. 

When thoughts or emotions of a different kind 
occupy the mind, we resemble men in reveries, and 
see as though we suw not, and hear as though we 



A habii of attention may he acquired hy maihemalica 
studies ; but, more generally, hy tlie desire of be- 
coming better aequainted vnt/i the object of our 

Attention being thus essential to our improve* 
ment, it may be of use to know if any rules can be 
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given which may be serviceable in enabling us to 
attain this quality. 

Now, it is generally agreed that mathematical 
studies are well calcnlateit to produce not only at- 
tention, but to form a habit of it. To comprehend 
a aeries of problems, propositions, and theorems, 
clear notions, not only of the first, but its connec- 
tion with the second and tliird, and with the rest, 
which follow in succession, must be perceived and 
retained ; which cannot be done without a close 
application of the mental powers, productive of habits 
of attention ; and which, when once attained, may 
be directed to other objects at pleasure. 

But as they are but few, comparatively speaking, 
who have leisure or opportunity to direct their 
minds to such pursuits, a more generally useful 
rule to attain attention may be cited ; which is, to 
increase and cultivate a wish or earnest desire to 
know what is proposed to us, as worthy of our no- 
tice and acquirement. The desire of knowing a 
thing prompts us to dwell longer in examining it — 
to persevere in our investigation of it — to view it 
in different aspects and bearings; whilst without 
desire, the thoughts are soon alienated from the sub- 
ject submitted to uh, and are directed to something 
more interesting and engaging. It is generally ad- 
mitted, then, titat desire promotes attention, and 
aids us and encourages us to make ourselves a 
quainted with the subject of our examination. 



Wliel/ier desire can precede attention in all caecs, mid 
kow it vmy be excited. 
But how, it may be asked, can the desire of any 
thing be excited before the knowledge of it is im- 
pressed upon us ? To represent the desire of, as an- 
terior to the knowledge of, a thing, seems to be 
confounding cause with effect, and to state as the 
origin of attention what seems to be tlie result of it. 
Our knowledge of the beauty and usefulness of any 
visible object may excite desire, and desire awaken 
attention respecting it. But there are many sub- 
jects connected with tlie mind, and more especially 
those of a moral and religious nature, in which our 
beat interests are implicated, and which cannot be 
discovered by tbeir outward appearance, or any im- 
mediate visible impression through the medium of 
the senses. In such cases we must, in tlie iirst in- 
stance, trust to others, and learn of those who are 
wiser and better tjjan ourselves. We are so formed 
as to be susceptible of instruction, and it is our duty 
to be docile and tractable; and if we really are so, 
we shall shortly ourselves perceive the exct'llence 
I of those virtues which are recommended to ua ; their 
I excellence will excite our desire of tbem, and lie- 
«ire attention in the cultivalion of them. 

There are also other means of exciting desire, as 
we may learn from what takes place in our semina- 
ries of education, where a species of desire is ex- 
cited by the fear of punishment, for we not only 
wish to attain what is pleasing, but to avoid what is 
7 mention that desire and aUetiX.vcm 
E 2 



may be excited by promiseB of reward, by the love 
of praiset and the approbation of those whom we 
reverence and respect. 

Desire and attention reciprocally strengtiwn each other. 
After a little patience and perseverance in the 
cultivation of a virtue, or in the prosecution of some 
laudable pursuit, attention and desire, however at 
first excited, will reciprocally strengthen each other- 
Desire will promote attention from a nearer view 
of the pleasure and advantage connected with in- 
formation and right conduct, as well as from a con- 
viction of their tendency to remove the listless and 
painful feelings, which for wise reasons are asso- 
ciated with an idle and useless life; while, on die 
other hand, attention to an object enlivens the de- 
sire of it troni the tendency of habit, which disposes 
the mind to follow with alacrity its customary pur- 
It being granted, then, that attention may, in the 
first instance, be excited by advice, exhortation, a 
representation of the value of knowledge, the love 
of their favour whom we reverence and respect, thei 
fear of correction and disgrace, as well as the actual 
desire of knowledge itself: it will be allowed, alsOi 
that it is a voluntary act, dependent, however, in 
some degree, upon the states of mind we have pre- 
viously cultivated ; for, in all cases where motives 
arc allowed to be operative, it may be presumed 
that they may be resisted, and hence necessity and 
arbitrary impulse arc excluded. And it may be 
well to advert to this briefly viipon tW ^TeatviX. ou^a^ 
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sion, with a view of preparing our minds for other 
remarkB about choicci which may occur in the 
course of this treatise. For though it must be 
granted that the attention of the mind is not ex~ 
cited without a motive, yet those laws of our nature 
which are connected with motives, are very differ- 
ent from those which are arbitrary and irresistible : 
and on the supposition that we could and did act 
without motives, our actions would be casual and 
fbrtuitouH, and we ourselves not responsible for their 
consequences. 

7%e memory of any thing is strengtliened by tjfien 
recurring to it. 
It spears, then, that a clear conception of an ob- 
ject, and minute attention to it, in its diiferent 
bearings, aid and assist tlie memory ; to which we 
may add, the advantages which result from repeat- 
edly recurring to the subject of our studies and pur- 
suits. The oftener we review any given subject, 
the more we fix it in the memory : and with regard 
U) those rules and axioms on which sciences and 
languages are founded, h frequent repetition of them 
is of essential service to their permanent continu- 
ance, and opportune suggestion and remembrance. 
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On reflection and abstraction. 
Having thus adverted to the faculty of memory, to 
attention, by which it is strengthened, and to the 
desire of knowledge as well as other motives which 
render attention more vigorous and lively, and to 
the advantages which memory derives from repeated 
application to its object, we may now cite another 
quality as eminently demonstrative of mind as any 
other, inaamacli as it acts upon objects distinct from 
those which are visible and connected witli the 
senses : which are only known by abstraction, and 
by mental operations which are purely intellectual. 
What 1 now advert to are the powers we possess of 
reflection and abstraction. 

We are endued with the power of reflecting and 
loolcing back on those notions and ideas which we 
received through the medium of the senses, and 
the conception of which are retained in the mind 
by the aid of memory. 

We can recaU, and again make to pass in review 
before us, not single objects only, but two or more 
simultaneously, and make tliem co-esist, as it were, 
in the mind ; we can compare their qualities, and 
observe in what particulars they agree, and in what 
they difler, with regard to colour, size, shape, r&^j 
sistsDce to the touch, extension, or in any otb< 
respect. 
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^^^TiBnce arise a new description of noliona and 
ideas, which take their rise from the comparisons 
we make, and the relations they bear to each other, 
— ideas which cannot be ascribed directly to sen- 
sation, but to distinct and separate powers of the 
mind, which enable it, amongst other operations, 
to uotice in what respects objects agree and in what 
i| they differ. Hence, ftom their similitude, contrast, 
I proximity, as well us from the apparently active 
properties of some substances, and the passive ones 
of others, or their susceptibility of impre^iong, 
combined with our moral feelings of virtue and 
vice, good and evil, complex notions arise, which 
are as remote from simple ideas derived from sen- 
Bation in their uncombined state as one can well 
imagine any thing to be, and may, therefore, be 
justly represented as purely intellectual, and de- 
monstrative of mind. 



On comparison. 
By observing, moreover, the relations which ob- 
jects bear to each other, and how they agree and 
in what they differ, other interesting operations of 
the mind are effected ; one of the most important 
of which is, the art which we thus attain of 
reducing similar qualities and properties observ- 
able in objects under one general head ; and by 
successive arrangements classing each particular 
object under its proper genus and species, divi- 
sion and subdivision ; an operation which greatly 
facilitates our advances and our researches, and 
t knowledge of things compaiB.l.wA'j ot 
E 4 
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easy attaiDment, which without it would be impos- 
sible. Thue it ia that every object we meet with in 
the world without us may be as»;igaed to its proper 
and appropriate place, and may be classed as a 
mineral, vegetable, or animal. These, again, may 
each respectively be reduced into classes and orders, 
genera and species, and so arranged, divided, and 
subdivided, by differences general and particular, 
as to enable us both to examine and comprehend 
more easily the respective properties of each. 

Whatever approach to reason some may imagine 
they perceive in the more sagacious animals, yet 
this power of al>straction, of perceiving similitudes 
and resemblances in different objects, — such as 
whiteness, for instance, in milk and snow ; and irom 
such resemblances forming general notions, and Bp< 
plying those general notions in one classification of 
every object which presents itself, and of thus feci- 
litating the pursuit and attainment of knowledge, — 
forms a broad line of difference betwixt rational 
beings and those which are guided and directed by 
instinct. 



B qvalit^ of the mind. 
The judgment is another faculty which distin- 
guishes a man from a brute, and the powers of the 
mind from those of the body. From Rees's Cy^"" i 
clopedia I select a few lines, descriptive of thei' 
judgment : — "By its aid we observe the concuB*- 
rence of two or more ideas, or the want of concur- 
rence and coincidence. Two ideas being compared 
together they concur, as in the caae ot iai\t and 
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whiteness ; and they coincide, as in the case of God 
and creation : or they do not concur, as vice and 
useiiilness, or they do not coincide, as man and 
brute :" and it is to the judgment tliat we ascribe 
this power of comparing and concluding. We ex- 
ercise more or less, in ail doubtful cases, this fa- 
culty ; Dor can we form anv opinion, nor draw any 
conclusion, as to the truth, or falsehood, or proba- 
bility of any proposition or fact, without it. There 
are many cases daily occurring, which are not de- 
cidedly obvious, litie irresistible truths and self- 
evident propositions, but require examination, and 
the weighing nell in our minds of the different 
Bi^uments which can be alleged for or against 
them. There are phenomena in nature, respecting 
tlie origin and production of which we form differ- 
ent sentiments; and wherever arguments can be 
cited in favour of, or in opposition to, any subject 
of examination or discussion, in all such cases this 
faculty of the mind is called into action. Hence it 
ia, likewise, that we form our opinions of the virtues 
or vices of men, and in criminal cases determine 
the credit due to the evidence produced in favour 
of, or against, tlie person accused of any delin- 
quency. 

Tlius it is, likewise, tiiat we judge of the proba- 
bility of events, and determine in our own minds 
wbitt it may be best for us on the whole to do. 
There is, in short, no doubtful question which can 
arise in the sciences, in history, in our civil and 
lal courts, respecting person and property, in 
the nature of events, as probable or certain, or re- 
I garding our own actions as viewed by otWti, OT (A 
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others viewed by ourselves, in which this faculty 
may not be called into action and exercised with 
profit. It aids and assists us in our estimates of 
what is advantageous, or the contrary ; and it sug- 
gests to us, in many cases, that it may contribute to 
our final good to oppose our desires, and deny cur- 
selves the enjoyment of present gratifications for 
the sake of what is best for us on the whole, or out 
of a regard to duty, and for the sake of conformity 
to the will of God. These remarks on the judg- 
ment suggest to our obsei-vation another faculty as 
indicative of the mind as the judgment, and with- 
out the exercise of which we could form no opinion 
on any subject whatever. What I refer to is the 
power we possess of taking both a retrospective and 
prospective view of actions and events, of certain- 
ties and probabilities, of what has happened and 
what may happen again. This is generally allowed 
to be as eminently characteristic of the diversity of 
the nature of a man and a brute, as any which can 
be alleged. Some, indeed, have been disposed to 
think that it is the only and obvious mark of differ- 
ence which can be relied on. 13ut it may be justly 
asserted, that the mere act of lookiog back on what 
has happened, or forward to what may happen, 
would be of little use to us, as reasoning be- 
ings, without the judgment to enable us to de- 
termine what ought to be pursued and what 
avoided. Combined with the judgment, our pros- 
pective and retrospective powers give rise to feelings 
of complacency or regret, of remorse or self-cou- 
^rafuJation, at what has happened, as also of hope 
and iear of what may ; which temoTfte, xegcal., com- 
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placency, and self-congratulnlion, hope and fear, 
assume various degrees of intensity, as tlie objects 
which excite them are more or less interesting. 
Human reason thus aided and assisted by percep- 
tion, by the judgment, by our retrospective and pro- 
Bpective powers (to which I shall have occasion to 
recur again), is enabled to collect information by ex- 
perience, and to follow, aided by God's grace, that 
course of conduct which is beneticial to ourselves 
and others, which is consistent with our duly, and 
moat conducive to our final interest. For wise 
reasons we arc prompted, la some instances, to the 
gratification of desires arising from our animal ap- 
petites and propensities, but which are liable to 
abuse by being indulged immoderately, or without 
a due regard to the welfare of others, whose welfare 
it is our duty to consult as well as our own. And 
though it may not be strikingly perceptible how 
evil proceeds in some cases from a vicious con- 
duct, though the injurious effects may not be imme- 
diate nor unavoidable, yet we may rest assured that 
we areexposing ourselves to great risk by a licen- 
tious and unwarrantable indulgence of our propen- 
Mties, and that no one can promote his real and 
final good by disobeying God, and by injuring his 
fellow creatures. 



Om moral afprobatUin mid disajynvbalion. 

And this reminds us of certain feelings which 

show, as clearly as any of our intellectual faculties, 

the essential difference which prevails betwixt the 

L bnite creation and rational agenU. 1 mean \!b& 



feeling of moral approbation and disapprobation, 
'hich is now allowed to be a genuine innate feeling, 
or connatural and interwoven into our nature, so as 
to form a necessary part of it ; and not the result, 
as some have intimated, of any other innate feeling, 
such as a narrow selfishness, a feeling of what is 
usetiil, and expedient, and conducive to our welfare, 
either present or future. Without this feeling of 
the moral sense, the niere conviction of what is 
useful would not impress upon us any notions of 
moral turpitude or rectitude of conduct. Tliat it is 
really innate, we may infer from the early appear- 
ance of it in children, prior to the exercise of 
reason, or the ability of drawing inferences and 
conclusions. Their indignation and moral disap- 
probation may be excited by little histories of 
cruelty and tyranny practised on the innocent and 
defenceless, made level to their understanding, — ■ 
such as that, for instance, of the Babes in the 
Wood, which seldom fails to excite their indignation 
and abhorrence. And inasmuch as this feeling is 
innate, connatural and interwoven into our very 
frame and constitution, it cannot be the offspring, 
as some have insinuated, of custom, example, or of 
rules and maxims impressed early upon the mind. 
For though it may he abused, like every good gift, 
and is liable, in some cases, to be perverted, yet the 
prevalence of it in all may be inferred from the 
statement of extreme cases of guilt and depravity, 

Who is there who can regard with perfect indif- 
ference, and as entitled to the same degree of merit 
d approbation, the parricide who murders a kind 
parent, stimulated by the v\o\ence: of lua ra^aciovi^ 
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I desires, and he who, to promote the present and 

future welfare of his friends, relations, country, and 

the general interests of mankind, voluntarily ex- 

, poses himself to labours, dangers, sufferings, the 

' hitsard of life, and every thing that is considered 

S precious and valuable. 



Our sympathetic feelings are productive of more good 
when associated with reason, t/ain if limited to 
iMstiTict. 

Our sympathetic feelings may also be differently 
■pplied, and productive of infinitely more good 
when associated with reason, than we can possibly 
ima^ne them to be when united merely with in- 
stinct. We may, for instance, cultivate and im- 
prove them ; we may. from a principle of duty, 
strive and pray that we may weep with those that 
weep, and rejoice with those that rejoice. We may 
improve our nature by guarding carefully against 
die injury to which these feelings are exposed, from 
sdfishness, impurity, and licentious indulgence ; 
and we may also, by their aid, correct, in some de- 
IreCt the delusions of self-lcvc ; by transferring 
r DiDKdveB, as it w^re, into the situation of another, 
i reflecting what judgment or opinion we should 
I baa of our actions if done by that other. Whereas 
I in brutes, though there may, in some of them, be 
I utppearance of sympathetic ft-ding shown in the 
r fondness for their young, yet ii seems Jni- 
f {ianted in them, not to produce any moral effect, 
I tilvben associated with intellectual andri\oTa^ >:^%- 
n itaaonabk beings, but chiefty, '\( no^ w&^'^i 




ini])lanted in them for the preBervation of their ofl- 
spring and their species. 

i have, in what has been stated, endeavoured to 
show that the ([ualities <if the mind are diiferent 
from those of tlie body, and hence, that the mind 
is of a distinct nature from the body; and, on the 
same grounds, that instinct and reason constitute 
an essential difference between the rational and 
brute creation. 

Ol^ecls tckich may be regarded as without u», are 
reipecHveli/ adapted to afford meaitf of perception 
to the organa of the body, and exercise to the in- 



Thia conclusion, we may observe, is corroborated 
and strengthened by attending to the objects con- 
tained in the world witliout us, some of which are 
adapted to excite and afford means of action to the 
powers of the body, whilst there are others which 
are suited and adapted to develope and exercise our 
mental powers. The fitness of objects without us 
to qualities within, is often cited as a proof of de- 
sign, and from the clear and evident marks of 
design, we necessarily infer a designing and intel- 
ligent mind in an all-wise Being, who, by adapting 
means to appropriate ends, effects His benevolen 
purposes and intentions. But to dwell on tliia tO| 
is not my intention at present, it being my a 
immediate object, at this time, to show that the* 
are proofs of the diflerence of mind an 
exhibited, not only by their qualities, but by th( 
f many of those outward obwj 
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which aRbrd them exercise; and that if, in some 
cases, tile same objects afford exercise to both mind 
and body, yet the mode in which they afford them 
exercise, and tlie effects thence proceeding, are as 
egsentially different as their source and origin. If, 
then, having this design in view, we look out for 
objects to aiford exercise to our bodily qualities and 
powers, light offers itscjl' to our notice, which is of 
such a nature as to admit of passing tlirough the 
tender coats and humours of the eye, without ex- 
citing or occasioning pain or injury ; to be conveyed 
through the denser medium into which the rays of it 
enter ; to form a picture on the retina of the objects 
without, from whicli they are reflected ; which 
picture is conveyed by suitable nerves to the sen- 
sorium, and is thus productive oC vision, a most in- 
valuable blessing. In this case, then, we may 
observe Buitable objects without the body, adapted 
to the eye and producing sight. 

And it is the same wilh the ear, another organ of 
our animal franie. If we direct our attention to the 
sense of hearing, we shall perceive that for its pro- 
duction an outward object is retjuired, of some kind 
or other, by which an impression is made upon the 
air, and an undulatory motion given to it, tike that 
in water when a stone is thrown into it, which, 
striking upon the ear, puts in action certaiii small 
bones, little exquisite pieces of machinery, con- 
nected with the tympanum, or drum of the ear, and 
which give rise to sounds, which may he varied and 
modulated, and made subservient to the purposes of 
speech, as well as productive of innumerable ^lea- 
atires and advanto^s. Similar cibBeviaX\ott& v^*^ 
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to the taste, smell, and touch ; and if from the 
senses we advert to the appetites of the hody, as 
hunger and thirst, for instance, we shall liere, in 
this case also, perceive that there are objects in the 
world without us suitable fnr the gratification and 
the satisfying of those bodily feelings and cravingB. 
If we next ask what sort of objects contribute to 
develope, improve, and exercise the qualities of the 
mind, we shall find a particular description of them 
suited and adapted for the production of the desired 
effect. 

We have mentioned that memory is one quality 
of the mind ; and if we consider what it is which 
is calculated to afford it exercise, we shall perceive 
that it is not confined to such outward objects as 
are visible and substantial ; but that it can treasure 
up for use, not merely such ideas as are suggested 
by what may be seen and touched, but such others 
also as proceed from reflection, abstraction, and 
comparison, combined occasionally with feelings of 
the moral sense. Hence we can employ the powers 
of memory on divine and human laws, on axioms of 
science, on rules of grammar, on the actions of men, 
on foreign and domestic affairs relating to kingdoms 
and families, on characters who have distinguished 
themselves in the present or preceding ages. It 
seems hardly necessary to specify any thing in par- 
ticular, as more adapted to give exercise to the 
memory, though the occupation and turn of mind 
of each individual will, no doubt, dispose him to 
apply more readily to such topics for improvement 
as may have a more particular reference to what 
amy be useful in pTomotmg Bivd ?or«M6m% ihe 
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pwiuits and employments in which he may be e 
gaged- 

The same remarks may be applied to the judg- 
ment, which may be called into action by all subjects, 
vhere there is room for doubt, where compariaoni 
may be formed, and where things, persons, words, 
and actions, may become a subject of investiga- 
tion, or admit of diSerent constructions of good or 
evil, right or wrong, virtue or vice, innocence or 
guilt. 

If we next take into our consideration those feel- 
ings of moral approbation and disapprohation, which 
we have stated as qualities of the mind, we shall 
find suitable objects to aiford them also exercise 
and excitement ; all actions, in short, which may be 
regarded as virtuous or vicious, as proceeding from 
good or bad motives and intentions, and as done 
with a design of producing good or bad effects on 
others, or in conformity to, or neglect of, our duty 
to God and man. 

Before we conclude tliis topic, it may be worth 
while to notice, that if the qualities and feelings of 
intelligent minds, with their correspondent fitnesses, 
had been associated or communicated to the brute 
creBtion, guided by instinct and not gifted with 
choice, it might have been productive of iocon- 
*enience rather than advantage. This will appear 
if we take into our consideration those retrospective 
sod prospective powers which men possess, but 
which brutes do not. 

Beings endued with reason, understanding, and a 
power of choosing, may profit by reflecting on past 
^oa tbeir miscoitduct, or their miecainfigfti-. 



they niay repent of the former, and by prudence 
guiird against a recurrence of the latter ; and by re- 
membering, moreover, the many undeserved mercies 
they have enjoyed, their gratitude may be excited: 
and witi) regard to prospective feelings, tliey may, 
by the apprehension of sufferings, dangers, and 
death, be excited to take measures to avoid them; 
or if death in any case be inevitable, they may, by 
faith and trust in the mercy of God, and the merits 
of our Saviour, be reconciled unto it. A power of 
reviewing and reflecting on the past would be of 
little avail to the brute creation, guided by instinct 
and not reason, and hence unable to profit by them ; 
nor would the prospect of approaching danger or 
death enable beings (subject to arbitrary laws, and 
without choice) to avoid them ; and would, there- 
fore, fill them with fears and painful apprehension, 
without the ability of avoiding or guarding against 
the danger they dreaded. But upon this subject I 
may have occasion to enlai^e hereafter. 



The laws appoiTUed to regular the mind and body 
are essentiaUt/ different. 

But there are not only qualities belonging to the 
mind, and others to the body, which denote their 
distinct nature, which distinction is Airther sliown 
and confirmed by tlieir connection wltli outward 
objects, in which a fitness may be traced and ob- 
served, to excite them respectively and appro- 
priately to action, and thus contribute to their 
improvement ; but there are, moreover, as one might 
aattirally expect there would \>e — xh«e ate laire 
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of a specific nature, wliich are calculated to operate 
ujvHi each respectively : such, I mean, as appertain 
more imraediately to the body for its regulation ; 
and another set of laws, of a diiferent kind, apper- 
taiatDg to the mind, and exclusively adapted for its 
doe regulation- 
There is, indeed, no order of created beings, ani- 
mate or inanimate, which is not governed by suitable 
laws. Not only have our animal and rational faculties 
laws adapted to each respectively, but there are 
other laws, of a specific and appropriate character, 
for the regulation of unorganised mutter ; this last 
being governed by such as are necessary, arbitrary, 
ond irresistible. Matter is devoid of perception 
and eensation ; it cannot feel, nor move by any loco- 
motive power of its own. It cannot be dissatisfied 
with its form, or displeased with the state in which 
it is placed, or say, why am I made thus? And 
liaviiig no perception, nor discretionary power com- 
niitted to it, it la regulated by necessary laws, 
which are irresistible, and consequently — whether 
it be in a state of rest or motion — in that state it 
must continue till, by some external agency, it, is 
excited to move, or, if moving, it is impeded and ob- 
structed. By means of gravitation, which is one 
law of matter, each particle of it, however small and 
remote, still gravitates, if unchecked by any other 
Jaw of nature, to its proper centre; and cannot, by 
any internal energy of choice or will, oppose the in- 
fluence. 

The same observation may be applied to the other 
laws wliich regulate the movement of its atflmic 
parvcieB, such ss t/iose of attraction, e\ectTVdty,aa& 



m^netism. To regulate matter, the wisesilaws* 

are in force ; and admirably contrived (q make the 
different elements, which constitute the world in 
which we live, mutually subservient in the support 
of one aoother ; as well as the existence, indeed, of 
the different classes of vegetables and tribes of 
animals. We may conclude this topic, by barely 
intimating, that was there a possibility that matter, 
devoid as it is of perception and intelligence, could 
move itself by any intemal and independent energy 
of its own, the greatest confusion and disorder must 
ensue as an infallible result. It is made subject, 
therefore, to the agency of an all-wise and powerful 
Being, who acts upon it either immediately and 
directly, or through the intermediate influence of 
secondary causes. 

For similar reasons, viz., because devoid of per- 
ception and locomotive powers, the different classes 
and orders of the vegetable world are made subject 
to the same irresistible laws. If we advance a step 
higher in our researches, and direct our attention 
to those laws which govern the animal world, the 
different tribes of ^fhe irrational creation endued 
with locomotive powers, with appetites — as hunger 
and thirst, for instance^with sensations, sight, hear- 
ing, feeling, with a susceptibility of pleasure and 
pain, we here find on examination, as we may con- 
clude a priori we should do, reasoning from the 
power and wisdom of their Maker, suitable and 
appropriate laws for their regulation and direction. 
If we enquire what laws there are to govern the 
movement of beings endued with the properties 
which have been just enumet%te&,i\. 3,'^i^Kc«\n^ 



^^ffl^principle which we difitinguish ftom reoBon 

I bj calling it instinct. 

If we examine the nature of this principle and its 
mode of operation on the irrational creation, we 
shall find it, as far as we are capable of comprehend- 
ing-, well calculated to regulate the order of beings 
for whose government it is appointed. 

It is this principle, for instance, and not any 
dictate, or suggestion of reason, which prompts tliem 
to proride such things as are necessary for their 
shelter and subsistence. It prompts them, without 
experience or instruction, to select such food as is 
salutary, and reject such as is noxious and poisonous, 
which Dampier and other voyagers having noticed, 
when they landed on uninhabited islands furnished 
with fruits of which they had no previous know- 
ledge, they abstained from eating what the irra- 
tional creation rejected, and ate the fruits of such 
imknowD trees only as birds had before partaken of* 
I may here advert to the skill displayed by birds in 
the formation of their nests, and the fitness of these 
receptacles for depositing their eggs, hatching them, 
and keeping warm their tender and callow brood, and 
how well the size and shape of them are adapted and 
proportioned to their wants. J have ^ ready noticed 
the nice accuracy and shape of the cells of the 
honeycomb, formed by the bee for the reception of 
its winter store. 

All these phenomena may be justly ascribed, not 
to reason, but to the operation of arbitrary laws. 
Reason appears to have little or no influence in direct- 
ing them in what they do ; and wc may, therefore' 
wi&out baaard, attribute their SiCtiaai to^aws^C^^ 
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are irresistible, and whirh they have no power of 
opposing. The same cannot be alleged of human 
beings, who have the gift of reason to direct them ; 
their conduct is made subject, for wise reasons, to 
laws, which they may either observe or disobey. 
Not, indeed, that man is altogether devoid of such 
feelings aa are instinctive; for, on certain occasions, 
when his life or safety is endangered by sudden and 
unexpected attacks, he throws himself, without pre- 
meditation, and, as it were, involuntarily, into an 
attitude of defence. But in most other cases, and 
more especially where bis moral conduct is con- 
cerned, it is observable that reason is given him for 
his direction, and whilst his animal nature is prompted 
to action, by appetites like the brute creation, his 
mind or soul is enlightened by reason, and he is 
made capable of comprehending laws, which have a 
reference to his moral and religious conduct towards 
God, his neighbour, and himself: which laws are 
rendered operative and efficacious by those feelings 
of moral approbation and disapprobation of good 
and evil, right and wrong, which are imprest on his 
conscience by his Maker, 

Moral laws, if we duly consider the subject, 
neither are, nor can appear to be, arbitrary and ir- 
resistible : they do not, like those which govern the 
material world, force rational agents, bj a violent or 
more imperceptible influence, to a limited and 
prescribed course of conduct, from which they have 
no power of deviating ; but, whilst they point out 
what iff right and proper, what is just and equitable 
— »A;7st they promise reward to obedience, and 
threaten punishment to ttansgrcssvow — \.Vc"j %*c!&.^ 




I, to their feelings, 
o tlieir reason and choice, whether they will observe 
or neglect them. 

On moral laws. 

To enable us to act well, we are endued with 
a moral principle, by which we are enabled to dis- 
tinguish right from wrong, virtue from vice, and 
to encourage us to do our duty in our relative 
situations towards God and our fellow-creatures. 
Duty is connected more or less closely with hap- 
piness ; an inextinguishable desire of which is im- 
planted within us. Still we are liable to error! 
we are not perfect, but fallible. We are not com- 
pelled to form right notions on moral subjects; our 
ideas of right and wrong may be biassed by educa- 
tion, by a disposition to imitate the had example, 
and eubecribe to the erroneous opinions of those to 
whose care we have been entrusted in early youth ; 
our bad passions may affect the decisions of our 
better judgment, and we may hence be less correct 
in our notions of duty, as well as form falae ones 
of solid and substantial happiness, and prefer to it 
the gratification of our present and pressing desires. 
Jn liiese cases, the exercise of our deliberate judg- 
ment is required ; no arbitrary, irresistible influence 
confines our thoughts or actions to a certain track. 

As lung as we continue in a probationary state, we 
are exposed to temptations of various kinds, and 
nay be led by them into transgressions ; and if we 
do offend, we act in opposition to the dictates of 
da^. Sad experience will convince U8 t\\at x eawi^ 
F 4 j^ 




did not suggest to us, nor revelation threaten us with 
the consequent infliction of evils, which were im- 
aginary, and not founded on truth. No moral law 
can, in short, compel moral agents to its observance : 
the mere act of compulsion, by destroying free 
agency, destroying at the same time accountable- 
sess and responsibility. On the whole, then, it is 
observable that a great diversity prevails betwixt 
those laws which are appointed to regulate matter, 
and also irrational beings under instinctive impres- 
sions, and those which are in force for the govern- 
ment of rational and intelligent agents ; the former 
being arbitrary and irresistible, whilst the latter 
admit of opposition ; reason suggesting without 
compelling the fitness of conformity to them ; our 
moral approbation and disapprobation at the same 
time strengthening the suggestions of reasoD, with- 
out imposing fetters upon the mind, and not en- 
forcing obedience without admitting a possibility of 
the contrary, 

We might mention other laws of the mind of a 
metaphysical description, such as those laws by 
which we are enabled to abstract, compare, combine, 
and associate ; which are laws of a physical nature, 
and productive of physical phenomena; which are 
calculated to act upon mind, but can have no effect 
upon unconscious matter, or on beings guided by the . 
inlerior principle of instinct. -ra 

From the different laws which are imposed on A 
mind and matter for their due regulation, an ad-M 
ditional argument suggests itself in proof of their 
diversity. Had they been alike in their nature and 
propertiea, tbey would ha^e heeit av&i^cX, xa um^ac 
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ioanalt^ouB laws; whereas in imagination we cm. 
tiardly conceive a greater difference than that die- 
cernible betwixt natural and moral laws, and their 
consequent result of actions proceeding from arbi- 
trary impulses, and those arising from the exercise 
of discretionary powers. 



On motives, and lAeir a 

relate to mind oi 
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In looking back on, and reconsideriog the object I 
have in view, it will appear to be an attempt to 
show bow, and by what process of our faculties, 
choice emanates. 

That we have such a power, and tliat we exercise 
it in matters of minor importance, is generally ac- 
knowledged. Still there are some systeniB of doc- 
trines and opinions, the bearing of which might 
incline one to suppose that in matters relating to 
our salvation, the one thing needful, no such power is 
entrusted to nor is in any way attainable by us. On 
this, therefore, as well as on other accounts, I have 
attempted in this treatise to show how the process 
of choice is conducted and completed. In effecting 
thisobject, we havejudged it necessary to commence 
OUT observations by taking a view of the distinct 
qualities and powers of our twofoldnature, consisting 
of mind and body. These on examination appear 
essentially different, and the persuasion or conviction 
is strengthened by attending to the objects without 
and the entia rationis, or objects of a moral and 
met^hysical nature, which are calculated to affect 
each respectively and appropriately, Hencft we 
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infer the separate and distinct nature of mind and 
body, not only from tlieir qualities and properties, 
but from the outward objects which have a relation 
to them. 

Their separate and distinct nature was further 
illustrated by adverting to the difference of the laws 
established for their regulation and control, by an 
examination of which we are forcibly impressed 
with the conviction of the appropriate adaptation of 
necessary and arbitrary laws to regulate unconscious 
matter and beings guided by instinct, and of moral, 
divine, civil and municipal for the government of 
intelligent agents gifted with reason, and susceptible 
of feelings of moral approbation and disapprobation. 

And we may here first observe, that as the fit- 
ness of objects without, some to give exercise to 
our animal, and others to our intellectual nature, 
strengthen our conviction of the different nature of 
mind and body ; as the same difference was also 
observed in the distinct nature of the laws appointed 
for their regulation ; so likewise the diversity of 
motives, which are adapted to urge us to action, and 
which affectour animal and rational nature relatively 
and appropriately, is as apparent as the others which 
we have noticed. 

There is no difficulty in conceiving that the blind 
impulses which urge brute animals to action are 
different in their nature from those motives which 
influence the rational faculties of a human being ; 
and as we partake of an animal nature as well as a 
rational and intellectual one, were there no complete 
and i^atisFactory proof of the position, still, with the 
»mirance we have of our X,wota\<i s&lvffe, cantA^Xixug 



toral and body, there would be a strong morir 
' probability that we should be in some degree 
subject to the influence of animal motives, as par- 
taking of an animal nature, and also under the 
different influence of rational motives, as beings 
endued with reason. 
I " Motives to excite us to action are found on en- 

quiry to be absolutely required." Without them, we 
should have been endued with properties appertain- 
I ing to the body, and qualities to the mind, in vain 
I and to no purpose ; nor would even the best laws 
have been productive, in such circumstances, of any 
good. There is neither in the latter nor the former, 
any internal native energy, and stimulating agency, 
such aa we ascribe to motives. Without motives, 
we should have continued in a quiescent state ; our 
faculties would have lain dormant: or even granting 
that we did or could have done any thing, yet it is 
pretty evident, that if we did it without a motive, 
the act itself would be vain, frivolous, and casual; 
proceeding from no inclination or desire; without 
any adequate end in view ; without any selection of 
fit and suitable means ; without the exercise of any 
previous judgment or resolution, and consequently 
expressive of no disposition nor character, and pro- 
ductive of no virtuous result, or moral and religious 
improvement of our minds. Motives, therefore, are 
required, both to excite us to action, as well as to 
determine the moral qualities of actions ; and this 
latter, as well as the former position, is so evident, 
that the motive of an action, as far as it is clearly 
. discemlble, is decisive of its worth ; insomuch that 
I actloas productive of good, if casufd and Miiv[iX.CT»- 
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ttonal, are considered as devoid of virtue in the 
agent ; whilst he who hurts, maims, or even kills 
another, if the act proceeded from no malice nor 
evil disposition in the performer, cannot be charged 
with guilt, but must be attributed to misfortune, or 
the will of Providence arising from some unknown 
beneficial purpose. 

Vague and loose notions have occasionally prevailed 
respecting motives. 

This subject of motives being closely connected,'^ 
with the object I had in view, I purpose to dwdl 
upon it a little longer. Motives may be classed 
and arranged under two heads : viz. those which 
proceed from the' animal part of our frame, and 
those which arise from the exercise of our rational 
iaculties ; but before I proceed to the consideration 
of them, perhaps it may be right to direct the 
attention of my reader to some preliminaries re- 
specting motives in general, that any vague notions 
relating to their rbe and origin may be previously 
removed. 

Uncertain opinions regarding them have occasion- 
ally prevailed, as though they were endued with life, 
and influenced us by an energy peculiar to themselves, 
and as though our own hearts and minds, our own 
will and understanding, had less power of opposing 
them than they actually possess. This will appear 
to be, on examination, a notion bordering on ab- 

rdity. For we cannot form to ourselves the idea 

e acting upon us from without, by its own 

;, and thus virg'mg wa tevdMiweVj 
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mtr own feelings pceviously formed and encouraged 

by us) in this or that direction, without at the same 
time supposing and allowing the invisible world to 
be peopled with visionary beings of a nondescript 
character, without any authority for such an opinion 
derived either from scripture or reason, experience 
or observation. 

External objects may, indeed, appear grand and 
beautiful, wear a captivating appearance, and ex- 
cite desire ; still the attractions of the outward ob- 
ject, and its power over us, whatever it may he, 
must be ascribed in a great measure to ourselves ; 
to our neglect in curbing unreasonable desires, and 
thoughtlessly giving way to the unwarrantable in- 
dulgence of them. 

I allow that it may be possible, by the powers of 
a warm imagination, to diffuse, as it were, over a 
body, and transfer to it, our own sensations and 
emotions, and to endue with ideal properties an 
object, which, after all, is nothing more than a mere 
collection of atomic particles, arranged in a certain 
order : adapted, indeed, to harmonise with and 
gratify our feelings, yet still, considered as an ob- 
ject existing independently of ourselves, not dif- 
fering from other collections of atomic particles by 
any internal feelings, affectioni, or qualities, but 
merely by the size, structure, and arrangement of 
its component parts. Hence it has been observed 
in disquisitions on the sublime and beautiful, that 
the pleasing feelings of grandeur and beauty, which 
we may fancy outward objects communicate, are, 
in a great measure, owing to the power we have of 
incorporating and ingrafting, by the ftUcivgCcv cH 
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our imagination, our own sensations into the object 
we contemplate, and heiice ascribing to them qua- 
lities of beauty and sublimity, which they do 
not in reality possess. Whatever emotion, tiiere- 
fore, an outward object may excite within us, must 
be ascribed, not so mucli to the object as to the 
Dature and degree of our own feelings ; more es- 
pecially if the object be inanimate and devoid of 
leuEation, as many of the pomps, vanities, and 
luxuries of life evidently are ; and, even with re- 
gard to such excitements and provocations as we 
are exposed to from beings like ourselves, they 
may be avoided or averted, provided our own 
feelings do not expose us to danger, nor our neg- 
lect of ourselves lay us open, in an unguarded state, 
to such evil communications as corrupt good man* 
ners. 

In conformity with these remarks, we may ob< 
serve, that an object which appears -desirable an^ 
delightful to one person, may be regarded witi 
suspicion and apprehension by another ; its grai* 
tifications may enchant and enslave the voluptuary^ 
whilst the prudent and virtuous may hold it in con^ 
tempt, and regard it as productive of evil to them- 
selves and others ; and how far any one yields to 
its enticing appearances, or resists them, depends 
mucii on hia power of self-denial, and the control 
he has acquired over his own conduct. But though 
a motive cannot be said to be endued with life, 
nor yet animate material objects ; though it cannot 
be described as a living being existing, though' 
invisibie, and excitmg us to good or evil ; yet it 
t a term without a meanuig. 
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f be given of it. It is a principle of actioi, 
and it must therefore derive its origin from some 
source, either within or without us. I think we 
may safely state a motive to be a generul term of 
a comprehensive nature, including within the com- 
pass of its meaning every thing which can excite 
our emotions, or influence our feelings and desires. 
Hence it may be represented as extending to and 
influencing all those excitements to action, which 
arise either irom the mind or body. 

Without excitements, it may be mentioned again, 
that the powers of the body would remain inactive, 
and the faculties of the mind lie dormant ; and all 
the laws, which are wisely provided for the regu- 
lation of each respectively, would have been esta- 
blished for no suitable purpose. 

But as the properties of the body are difierent 
irom the qualities of the minil, and as the laws 
wliich govern eacli of them are also different, so also 
are the motives ; or, in other words, each of them 
have their appropriate excitements, whether de- 
sires, inclinations, appetites, incentives, passions, 
emotions, or by whatever other name they may be 
designated. The diiferent sources from which our 
motives emanate suggest to us materials which 
apply very closely to the subject we are now dis- 
cussing : some of them arising from the mind, and 
others from the body \ some being animal, and 
others rational ; or, in the language of scripture, 
some fleshly and others spiritual. Here, however, 
we may observe, that, though their source or origin, 
as tbey emanate from the mind or body, is dilferent, 
yet it if possible, that in our present state oi Uiai, 
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each and both may operate upon and affect oar 

weak, and imperfect, and finite nature, at the same 
time. A mixed kind of feeling may arise from 
their co- existence, or, if not co~exigtence, at all 
events, rapid succession, which may tend to make 
our best actions less pure, and perhaps in some 
degree palliate those which are of a worse cha- 
racter. 

In this review of our motives, we will first con- 
sider those which are connected with the body, 
originate in the flesh, and are properly called 
animal. iJrutes, devoid of reason, and incapable 
of foreseeing or knowing by any exercise of rea- 
son that to neglect their bodily wants would tend 
to their -injury or destruction, have no other in- 
centive or moving agency to trust to but the 
appetites of thirst and hunger to urge them to 
recruit the decay of their frome occasioned 1^ 
circulation of fluids, secretion, perspiration, and 
other functions of the animal economy. There 
are other wants of the first necessity to human 
beings, as those of shelter and covering, for instance, 
and in cold climates, more especially, raiment is 
required, as essential to their health and comfort. 
To the calls of hunger and thirst we may add a 
third appetite, which, though it can hardly be al- 
luded to, without subjecting one to the sneers «f 
the scoffers, and the rude jests of the tibidinom, 
must, however, as a source of animal motives, be 
enumerated. I refer to the appetite implanted in 
us for the continuance of our species ; and which 
is productive of many amiable virtues, if under doe 
subordination, as chastity for instance, ani M«l!«j 
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to the marriage vow ; and of many vices, if ira> 
naoderatcly and licentiously indulged- 

There is a quite different class of motives be- 
longicg to the mind ; for, as we before observed, 
tbe qualities of the mind, being different from the 
properties of tlie body, and the laws which regulate 
each respectively being also different, so likewise 
are the respective motives which excite and de- 
velope their qualities and powers. 

If we direct our attention, then, to those motives, 
those wants and appetites, those desires and uneasi- 
nesses which excite to active exertion, and which 
are associated with the body, we shall find them 
attached to it, for the most important purposes. 

So wonderfully, skilfully, and curiously are we 
coostTucted, that certain animal functions in our 
frame are performing (heir offices, and are con- 
tinually in action, as long as life continues. There 
is, for instance, a continued circulation of the blood; 
sensible and inseosible perspiration through the 
pores of the skin ; to say nothing of other oper- 
ations; such as the secretion by the glands of bile, 
saliva, and various other kinds of fluids, which must 
occasion a continued waste in our frame, which 
requires restoring and recruiting. 

To prompt men, therefore, and other Emimals to 
refresh and support themselves, they are endued 
with the appetites of hunger and thirst, the claims of 
which are importunate, and will not be denied, and 
which urge them to eat and drink with far more re- 
gularity than reason would enable even the rational 
creation. Nourishment, moreover, is quite as neces- 
aaiy for our health and weU-beiagm'wSsiacy &b aV-bK^ 
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subsequent time of life; and at that ( 
reason is weab, and quite inadequate to the task of 
suggesting the proper time when food should be 
taken, or the quantity necessary for our support. 
And even in maturer Hfe our appetites prompt US to 
restore what our animal functions have consumed ; 
and also tell us, by a feeling of fulness and satiety, 
when ve have had enough, in a more decided and 
intelligible manner than reason can be supposed 
to be capable of suggesting. 

It is no improbable supposition, moreover, that 
men of superior talents and acquisitions, when 
deeply immersed in any abstruse study, or eagerly 
engaged in military pursuits, or even in their com- 
mon and ordinary worldly callings, might fall into 
habits of inattention to their bodily wants, if not 
reminded of them by the painful feelings of thirst 
and hunger. We may therefore state that these 
two appetites, when not gratified, arc the strongest 
and most ut^ent of our motives, and demand im- 
periously satisfaction and supply. And in rational 
beings they will be found, on enquiry, to answer 
another purpose of a very important nature, as well 
as that connected with the support of life. For 
there are moral and immoral consequences which 
follow from a right or wrong gratification of them. 
They admit of being properly used or abused. They 
may be satisfied moderately, or immoderately in- 
dulged ; we may promote our health by temperance, 
and injure it by the contrary. We may inSame 
our passions by our excesses, and deteriorate our 
moral and intellectual faculties ; and hence a field 
is opened, and oppoitoiuty aKav&e&, \\v(ou^l\ Um 



b of the appetites, of degenerating into drunl 
enaess, epicurism, gluttony, and debaucliery. 

Unjustifiable measures may likewise be resorted 
ta to procure a supply for self-gratification. But if 
these pernicious effects may be attributed to thera, 
■on the one hand, many virtues may, on the other, 
■be referred to a moderate, temperate, and consi- 
|4erate use of those blessings with which Providence 
libaa supplied us, and by a cheerful communication 
of them to the wants of others, should we have been 
bountifully supplied with more than a Eufficieocy 
i for ourselves, 

i, There la another appetite which gives rise to 
incentives and desires appertaining to the body, 
and which is a. fruitful source of vice and impurity 
on the one hand, and of many virtues and good and 
amiable qualities on the other, and which cannot 
veil be passetl over without notice in a treatise of 
-this nature, in which we profess to examine the 
motives, animal as well as rational, which excite and 
Btimulate us to action : though, at the same time, 
it must be allowed, as I before observed, to be a 
subject which one cannot well introduce to observ- 
ation, without being exposed to the hazard of the 
ridicule and sneers of profane wits, and licentious 
debauchees. 

What I refer to is the desire which is implanted 
in men, as well as other animals, of continuing their 
Epecies, and without which the different races of 
living creatures would, in process of time, be eic- 
tinct; and the habitable world, which is now so 
wisely and benevolently furnished and supplied 
tm^am i^er, warmth, and vegetab\e ^TO&uc&av% 
G 2 
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for their Bustenance and support, would be deprived 
of its inhabitants, and consequently the chief end 
and design of its creation frustrated. It is not, 
however, more certain, that such an appetite is im- 
planted in us, than that it is made subject amon^t 
rational bebgs to rational laws and restraints; that 
it may be abused, exceed the intention of its en- 
dowment, and be productive of injury to others, as 
well as offence to our Maker, and derogation and 
vileness to the perpetrator's own character. 

Nothing is so likely to ruin the prospects of 
the young as the licentious indulgence of this pro- 
pensity. 

But, beside these wants attached to appetites, 
and interwoven in our frame, there are others also 
which may be referred to the body, and as having 
their rise from the same source. From the senses 
for the most part proceed those pains and pleasures 
by which the body is aifected ; and amongst feel- 
ings of this class, those may be enumerated which 
arise from cold and nakedness. Man, in this re- 
spect, as well as others, varies from all other animals. 
He is so formed as to be capable of existing in 
every climate, under the burning heat of the tropics, 
as well as in the cold of tlie arctic regions. As 
long, however, as he is naked and exposed to the 
extremes of either he is devoid of comfort; and 
clothing and shelter may be classed amongst his ne- 
cessary wants. Whatever desires, therefore, even- 
tually or more directly arise from them, may be 
referred to motives connected with man's animal 

Having food and riument vre msj \« ft\wewV&, 
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[riertaiiily if in want of either of these 
necessaries roan could not exist with any comfort 
and satisfaction, if he could exist st all. Desires 
arising from this source, as well as those originating 
in the appetites, may put our good or bad qualities 
to the test. For inasmuch as, generally speaking, 
they are not, in the first instance, attainable without 
the exercise and application of our mental and 
bodily powers, hence we are obliged to have re- 
course to arts, trades, professions, and employments 
of various kind, in which honesty, industry, resigna- 
tion, and contentment may be shown and practised, 
as well as bad qualities and vices of an opposite 
character. 
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Having now briefly adverted to certain animal 
motives decidedly originating in the body, we will 
next take a cursory view of such as may be attri- 
buted to the mind, and which, if fairly and impar- 
tially considered, will be found to urge us to the 
practice of nothing but what is conducive to our 
real good; and if, in any case, they may seem to 
urge us in a contrary direction, such fallacious ap- 
pearances can only be ascribed to the deceitfnlness 
of sin, and our own narrow and contracted views. 
national and spiritual motives may be classed under ■ 

oheads; viz. first, asense of duty; and, secondly, 

4 to what is best for us on the whu\ei ^^a,V\i\^ 
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respect to the intercstB of tlie mind as well as body, 
and future as well as present objects. 

I separate these ttvo motives, and class them 
under distinct heads, from a persuasion that we shall 
thus attain a clearer view of them. For though 
Providence hath ordered human affairs so wisely 
and benevolently, that our duty and our true in- 
terest and final good do for the most part coincide, 
yet there are cases where they may seem to inter- 
fere; where men, for instance, may be called on to 
sacrifice their ease and comfort fur the good of 
others, to practise self-denial, and to resign their 
temporal, though not their eternal interest, to 
a sense of duty. But then it may be justly 
observed, that our temporal interest, or what ap< 
pears to be so, as when men suffer in a good cause, 
and for righteousness' sake, is not our realinterest; 
and we are truly promoting what is best for u 
the while, when we give up an inferior good now, l 
for an infinitely superior one hereafler. 

I shall, therefore, examine these two rational mo- 
tives under two separate heads, as being ol^ects of 
distinct consideration. And we will, in the first 
place, make a few observations on the sense of 
duty, — the chiefest and most dignified of o 
rational motives. 



On fhe sense of duty. 

A sense of duty is an innate, and not an 

quired feeling. It is the guide by which the con- 

wience is directed, when it administers comfort and 

consolation to us, when we net Va cai\fonmtY to 
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its dictates, and disEatisfactlon and remorse when we 
oppose them. It is an original feeling, bo closely 
connected with our notions and opinions of right 
and wrong, as not to be separated from them, as 
long as reason continues free from prejudice, and is 
guided by truth. What is morally good — what is 
just &nd upright — what ia charitable and kind, — we 
feel it our duty to do, and to abstain from evil 
thoughts, words, and actions. Sins of omission 
and commission are both of them connected with a 
sense of duty. We pray to God to pardon us for 
doing what we ought not, and leaving undone what 
we ought to do. 

The obligations we feel ourselves under to con- 
fomi to the will of God, and subject our behaviour 
to the restraints of human laws, depend chiefly on 
our sense of duty. We never knowingly transgress 
our duty to God or man, without a conviction that 
we are doing what we ought not. And there are 
many sins of omission, as neglecting to worship 
God, and to do acts of kindness and charity to man, 
of which, if guilty, we feel convinced that we are 
leaving undone what we ought to do. 

The words " ought" and " ought not, " which are 
common to all languages, and are understood in all 
places and ages, would have no meaning attached to 
them without a sense of duly. 

A sense of duty harmonises with our notions of a 
king and governor, and the obedience we owe him ; 
of a Creator, Preserver, and Redeemer, and the 
gratitude and service due to Him ; of a parent, and 
the pious affections arising from this relationship. 

e bare argued as though thU &ens« c£ <la!i?j 
c 4 



was not an original, independent, innate principle, 
interwoven into our frame, but arising rather by a 
circuitous process irom a sense of what was useful 
and beneficial to ourselves and others. But, in an- 
swer to this, it may be observed, that it shows itself 
at an earher period than our knowledge of utility ; 
and in subsequent life it tells us to do in all cases 
what it dictates, and to leave the event to God: 
but es I may have occasion by and by to consider 
this point, I shall proceed to observe, that we may 
infer a sense of duty to be a rational motive, from 
its being confined to tlie rational creation. It la a 
motive which we take for granted, brute beings, 
guided by instinct, cannot be affected by ; more 
especially when it has a reference to duty to God, 
of whom we have no reason to believe they have 
any conception. And we need only mention re- 
morse and godly sorrow, sincere repentance and 
faith, and an honest determination to act agreeably 
to the rules of truth and virtue, connected with the 
hope of divine favour, if obedient, and of indigna- 
tion and displeasure if disobedient, to be convinced 
that of such feelings we cannot, without absurdity, 
suppose the lower order of beings to be susceptible. 
Hence, we may without further remark conclude 
this topic, and rest assured that a sense of duty, 
more especially to God, is the distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of a being endued with reason ; and it is 
incumbent upon us to be watchful and circumspect, 
and diligently endeavour to improve and strengthen 
this feeling, by observing such a course of conduct 
as religion, revelation, and reason recommend ; and 
not deaden nor render callcnu ll& wi^euiona by 
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, worldly mindednesa, or the gross iniSn- 
geece of our licentious appetites. 

On the regard due to fie cmisideration of what is best 
for us on the tchok. 
There is another feeling of too refined s 
originate in the animal part of our frame, and which 
can only be referred to the mind, and that is a re- 
gard to what is best for us on the whole. A senee 
and feeling of our own best interest prompts us to 
consult and do what is best for us on the whole ; but 
there are desires, proceeding chiefly in the first iQ' 
stance from our animal nature, which are not to be 
confounded with this motive now insisted on inas- 
much as they often inflame the thoughtless, obscure 
their intellectual vision, make them blind to tlieir best 
tnterestfi, and prompt them to the immediate gratifi- 
cation of their desires, without any serious thought 
of the consequences which may ensue. Others 
there are who may seem more prudent, more atten- 
tive to decency of behaviour, more circumspect and 
careful in guarding against temporal calamities, who 
are still not guided by an enlarged view of what is 
best for them on the whole. He who wishes really 
and truly to regulate his conduct steadily and effect- 
ually by this principle, must take into consideration 
the good of his mind as well as body ; for there is 
danger of injuring the former, which is infinitely 
more deserving of his regard, whilst gratifying the 
latter. If he has, moreover, his best interest in view, 
lie will be careful not to act in opposition to the 
to»» of God or bia country; for no one cm^\)S!i« 
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any grounds for hoping to succeed finally in his 
pursuit of happiness who does either. We are all 
dependent upon our heavenly Father for every 
thing we have or hope for, and we are not iikely to 
promote our final good by opposing His will, and 
offending Him; more especially when we call to 
mind, that He imposes no wanton restraints or use- 
less ohligations and laws, but such only as contri- 
bute to the benefit of His creatures. 

Nor can he be said to consult what is best for 
him on tile whole, who, by his acts of violence, 
urged on by strong incentives, does that which will 
hereafter excite uneasiness or injure his peace of 
mind. He must, in short, compare present pleasures 
with their tendency and consequences, and not 
give way to any desire which may be productive of 
more dissatisfaction hereafter than it is of pleasure 

And as our peace of mind in this world, and our 
prospects of happinesi in the next, must be con- 
sulted, and future consequences well weighed and 
attended to, by him who pursues what is best for 
him on the whole ; hence these two rational prin- 
ciples of action, a sense of duty and interest, are 
eventually combined, and indeed so intimately 
united, as to occasion the mistaken notion, in some 
well-meaning and even ingenious men, that a ro> | 
gard to our interest is the only motive to which tl 
mbd is subject. 
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A regard to self-inlerest has been hi/ some supposed to 
he file sole principle of action. 

The mind is affected not only by a regard to 
its own interest, but. moreover, by a sense of duty, 
by a feeling of moral approbation and disappro- 
bation, which makes its appearance in youth, and 
long hefote an enlarged and enlightened know- 
ledge of what is best for us on the whole, and 
which arises, as was before observed, not from a 
sense of what is useful and beneficial to ourselves 
and others, but is a distinct, innate, original feeling 
in the mind implanted in it for the noblest and best 
of purposes, to assimilate, for instance, our spiritual 
nature to the divine, to render us more i'ensible 
and alive to the laws prescribed for our observance! 
to make us susceptible of more subli 
any which can be suggested by uti 
terest; sudi, for instance, as grati 
reverence, for the wisest and best of Beings, and for 
His merciful and beneficent dispensations in the 
world of nature and of grace. It is almost needless 
to observe, that the two rational motives of action 
we have been just insisting on require a more com- 
prehensive view of the tendency of actions, and are 
of too abstract and refined a nature, to be compre- 
hended by brute beings, who merely act as occasion 
offers, under the influence of instinctive impulses. 

Having thus endeavoured to show that man, 
composed as he is of two natures, is in consequence 
made susceptible of animal feelings connected with 
his appetites and sensual passions, and i^ao 
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tives which are purely mental, and of whi 
being not endued with intelligence can partake, in- 
asmuch as these motives are connected with laws 
human and divine, and other su^estions of reason 
which are incommunicable to the irrational creation, 
I would now advert to other desires and motives 
of our nature, such as the love of knowledge, the 
love of power, the love of esteem, the desire of 
happiness. 

But it appears to me that these desires, though 
they may undoubtedly be judiciously directed, and 
be productive of beneficial effects when well regu- 
lated, yet that they clearly admit of being con- 
taminated by feelings indirectly and circuitously 
proceeding from the flesh, so as to affect the means 
by which, and the end for which, their objects are 
pursued, and cannot therefore be referred exclu- 
sively to the mind. On these grounds I shall wave 
the consideration of them at present, and confine 
myself to those motives of mind and body, which 
are such undeniably, and which cannot alternate or 
be referable to botli under any mixture, modification, 



or combination. 
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On the opposition which prevails betwixt rational 
and animal motives. 

If we examine, with a particular reference to this 
subject, the pure motives of the mind with those 
which 38 decidedly originate in the body, it will 
appear that they bear no similitude to each other, 
but are as unlike as the sources, the flesh and spirit 
in which or from which they originate. The mo- 
tives attached to tbe body are, tlien, contrary to 
those which are connatural witli the mind. They 
urge men on in different ways, courses, and pursuits ; 
and as they are attended to and cultivated are also 
productive of different fruits and results. 

I have already discussed topics which show how 
diflerent they are, and that they are opposite to 
each other, we may easily collect from a review of 
them. 

The gross and sensual desires of the flesh often 
lead men into pernicious excesses ; they inflame the 
mind as well as disorder tlie body, and will, if quite 
neglected or encouraged, get the better of reason 
and conscience, and end in the ruin of those whom 
they enslave, and over whom they tyrannise. The 
motives of the mind are, on tlie contrary, pure and 
upright, and cannot degenerate into excess ; for who 
can, for iastance, be too attentive to \\iK ivit^, oi 
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too careful io weighing well, and pursuing diligently, 
what is beat for him on ihe whole. How different 
they are, and how opposite to each other, appears, 
moreover, from this circumstance, that we cannot 
be effectually influenced by and sincerely devoted 
to both of them at the same time. Like some che- 
mical substances, which are composed of particles 
which are incompatible, and which repel instead of 
forming a union with each other, they cannot be 
combined in the same actions, measures, and pur- 
suits. No one can be at the same time chaste and 
libidinous ; generous and avaricious ; devoted to sen- 
sual pleasures, and be pure and spiritually minded; 
attached to the gross pursuits of this life, and have " 
his conversation in heaven ; and love God whilst 
affections are fastened on the world and its ci 
cerns ; at the same time, there is no one so bound 
by fate and necessity as to be compelled to pursue 
either. Partaking of two natures, we arc susceptible 
of impressions from objects respectively adapted to 
each ; and subject to the influence of opposite affec- 
tions urging us to different courses, it depends much 
upon ourselves, upon our pious resolutions, and 
tuous exertions, upon our earnest and sincere prayeni 
for grace and divine assistance, or upon our cu1> 
pable neglect, our love of ease, pleasure, and tbe*' 
world, whether we shall he the slaves of 
appetites, or guided and directed by rational andt' 
spiritual motives. 

If sensual passions urge men in one direction, 
and prompt them to indulgence, reason and con- 
science on the other tell us to cultivate the virtue! 
of the mind, and ChriBtiaQ gtacea, atii 'Aiia. xIcvck 
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motives are incompatible, and opposite I 
olher. 



Tke heathens were not ifftiorant of this opposition 
betwixt reason and the passimis, caid an impartial 
regard to our own feelings will experimentally eon' 
vince us of its realiti/. 

The heathena were not so ignorant as to have 
no notion of this intsrual strife betwixt tlie dic- 
tates of innocence and virtue, on the one hand, 
and our propensity to sensual pleasures and licen-^ 
tiouB indulgences. The fable, tn which Xenophoa 
represents to us the struggle in the mind of Her- 
cules betwixt virtue and pleasure, when the latter, 
personified, solicits him with all her blandishments 
and allurements to devote himself to her service, 
whilst the former urges him, by more worthy mo- 
tives and incentives, to follow her, intimate to us, 
that both the writer and the readers to wiium this 
apologue was addressed were not without a convic- 
tion of the internal strife betwixt good and evil, 
right and wrong conduct, to which we ail of us are 
subject more or less. And we may accordingly 
next cite our own experience, as affording us a 
proof of the inward strife which ofleu prevails, be- 
twixt a desire of gratification and indulgence, and 
the admonitions of prudence, reason, conscience, 
and a sense of duty. There are none but wliat are 
subject to it more or less ; and this is especially the 
case, before our characters are established, and our 
habits are formed. 

If we next adrert to KevelaUoD, it w'lli a.Y\>&w 
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that it does not leave this subject unnoticed, but 
dwells very particularly, as one might expect it 
would, upon so important and interesting a subject. 
St. Peter refers to it, where he beseeches us, as 
strangers and pilgrims, to abstain from fleshly lusts, 
which war against the soul. And 8t. Paul, in the 
fifth chapter of his Epistle to the Galatians, and in 
the seventh of that to the Romans, dwells minutely 
and circumstantially upon this subject. He calls 
our animal appetites by the expressive terms of " a 
law in our members," and states explicitly, that, 
while a man continues in an unregenerate state, 
though he may delight in the law of God, after the 
inner man, yet he finds a law in his members war- 
ring against the law in his mind, and bringing him 
into captivity, into the law of sin, which is in his 
members : " Oh, wretched man that I am," says he, 
" who shall deliver me from this death? I thank 
God, through Jesus Christ our Lord," meaning, 
apparently, to inform us, that, by the grace and aid 
of our Saviour, we should have power administered 
to us, to do that which no one in our corrupt state 
must hope to effect by his own mere unassisted 
efforts. To whatever source, therefore, we apply, 
whether to the writings of the more enlightened 
heathens, or to our own personal experience, or to 
the Holy Scriptures, we find the same truth incul- 
cated, namely, that there is a strong opposition pre- 
vailing betwixt our animal propensities and our ra- 
tional motives. 

This opposition is further manifested by the act 
fl/'seff-denial, and by the meaning conveyed by the 
expression, — for what is it \]ba.t an^ one do^ who 
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})TlctJsea itP He finds within him a. wish and iq- 
clisatioii : this wish and inclination may be uncon- 
nected wiUi any reflection on its consequences, and 
may excite not merely a desire, but ap actual state 
fit uneasiness till yielded to, or eiFectuaUy resisted. 
Hie deeire may not be innocent, inasmuch as, in 
aome cases, it cannot be gratified without injuring 
and trespassing upon the rights and tranquillity of 
others ; nor, in other cases, without transgressing 
the laws of God, imposed upon us for the benefit 
not of one or two individuals, nor even of one or two 
countries or nations, but of all his creatures. 

That there are desires which cannot be inno- 
cently indulged, and which must be resisted, Is very 
evident; such as those, for instance, which prompt 
to dishonesty, open or secret thefl, adultery, and 
many other acts of uncleanness ; those desires, 
moreover, of a malignant nature, which give rise to 
hatred, variance, wrath, strife, and sedition — which, 
with many others, may be traced up to some vicious 
inclination connected with the animal appetites and 
{propensities of our nature, circuitously it may be, 
and by an indirect and intermediate process of the 
mind- These desires are sometimes violent and im- 
petuous, and I may also add, in one sense of the 
word, unnatural ; for nature, if we may so express 
ouraelTes, to convey our nations of general laws 
aod providential appointments, delights in modera- 
tion ; and yet, notwithstanding this, for want of due 
care and watchfulness, they often urge men to such 
disgraceful action^ as overwhelm them with shame, 
and terminate in their ruin. To counteract the ex- 
Hyni the Jsw oi our mem\>eta, ^kax 
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other law — the taw of our minds — is given us; W, 
in other words, the motives we have just adverted. 
to; those, I mean, arising from a sense of duty, 
and from a regard to what is best for us on the 
whole : the former of these ut^ing us to the culti- 
vation of every thing that is truly honourable, and 
pleasing to God ; and the latter, by suggesting to 
us what is useful and expedient, and conducive to> 
our best interests. i 

If we cultivate and improve these two rational' 
and spiritual motives, and, by developing them, 
allow them scope and opportunity for influencing 
our conduct, they will, by their united power, and 
aided by God's grace, counteract the baneful effects 
which might otherwise ensue from the unrestrained 
impulses of appetite and passion ; but then this 
power over our corrupt propensities we cannot ex- 
pect to attain at the time when our desires are 
violent. The ascendancy over thera we must dili- 
gently endeavour to gain in our cooler moments, by 
steady and determined resolutions not to yield to 
them, by reflecting on the shame and danger which 
will overwhelm us if we allow them the mastery, 
and by earnest prayer to God for Divine assistance. 
For we must not expect impossibilities : the mind 
cannot be drawn different ways at once ; it cannot 
be subject to the cool determinations of the judg- 
ment, whilst it is heated by passion; and it lias been 
suggested, that one very effectual way of enablbg 
us to practise self-denial is, to retire from the world 
at stated intervals, and to place ourselves, as it were, 
in the situation of the dying man ; to consider coolly 
how LriRiiig the objects of ovh dea\i«t, ^\vajL£v«E. 
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tbejr may be, will appear to us in a little while, 
when death putE an end to all our worldly pursuits; 
and when we enter intu a new and untried state of 
being, where tbose only will appear to have been 
truly wise, who have made it their great business to 
control their passions, and subdue their carnal de- 
sires, by &ith and prayer, and by cultivating the 
graces of religion, and thus, by previous diligence, 
make themselves meet to partake of the inheritance 
of the saints in light. 

Independently, however, of tliese reflections, the 
mere fact that we are enabled to practise self-denial 
affords a proof of what I am now insisting on, viz. 
of our twofold nature, our twofold motives, and the 
internal warfare and opposition to which we are ex- 
posed till habits of virtue or of vice have been 
formed within us. We collect another proof of the 
same tact from the wavering and irresolute conduct 
of the double-minded, who, unstable as water, can- 
not be expected to excel. There are some who 
approve a better conduct, whilst they pursue a 
wrong one ; who halt betwixt two opinions ; who 
are unwilling to resign the prospects of immortality, 
and yet not willing to deny themselves the pleasures 
of sin ; who are divided betwixt God and Mammon, 
and are sometimes under the influence of purer af- 
fections, and at other times of loose desu-es : one 
can hardly conceive a more unhappy and miserable 
state than that which ensues from such inconsis- 
tency and unsteadiness of conduct. 

The hardened and habitual sinner, to whatever 
punishment he subjects himself hereafter, scarcely 
appean to suiFer so much in this wovld; aiv&'N« 



maypartly Bcconnt for the greater uneasinegB trhidi 

the less daring offender suffers, from the bu[^osi- 
tion that his unhappiness may rouse him to more 
vigorous exertion, and excite him with more (Jeter- 
mined resolution to amend his conduct, and pray 
to God to grant him His grace and assistance. At 
all events, a double-minded man, halting betniict 
two opinions, aifords another proof of that opposi- 
tion of motives which we are now insisting on. 

We may infer the same fact from those tempt- 
ations which prevail in the world, which form a prin- 
cipal part of the Divine dispensations in the moral 
world, and which tend essentially to put 
resolutions to the test, and afford a criterion to dis- 
tinguish the good and bad. 

On these grounds we conclude, iJiat when we, 
pray that we may not be led into temptation, we do' 
not pray against such temptations as are necessary^ 
to put our good resolutions to the test, but against' 
such as, owing to the corruption of our nature, wi 
might not, without Divine aid, be able to with- 
in praying that we may not be led into such 
temptations, we show our conviction of the weak- 
ness of our nature ; we show that we are distrust- 
ful of ourselves ; that we are convinced that confi- 
dence and presumption may be our ruin ; that he 
who thinketh he standeth most securely roay fall ; 
that we are not sufficient of ourselves, to do any- 
thing as of ourselves, and hence are more likely to- 
Le watchful and upon our guard ; and, by a humble 
temper of mind, dispose our heavenly Fatlier 
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^^^^Mur us with the assistance of which we stand i 

r so much need, 

I Temptations may arise from many quarters, — 

I from the world, the flesh, and the devU ; but, in 
whatever source they may originate, this we are 
assured of, that were there no opposing motives— no 
internal strife and warfare — no sinfiil desires within 

I us of gratifying our sensual appetites, in defiance of 
all regard to duty, reason, and conscience — outward 
objects, were we destitute of these qualities withi' 

I OB, coold of themselves produce no effect upon us 
And we may state this fitness of objects without u 

I to excite feelings and affections within us, as well 
as the suitableness of the laws of virtue and religion 
to operate upon and influence our sense of duty, i 
indications of the Divine will, that our inclinations 
should harmonise under certaio restrictions with tl 
former, and our reason and better judgment wii 
the latter, notwithstanding the opposition and strife 
of contending motives, the existence of which we 
are now endeavouring to demonstrate. 

For k/uU end, and with what intention, are vii 

eomtilutedas to be made subfect to this i^^tositior. 

Having tiius endeavoured to prove the prevalence 

of opposing and contending motives in our frame, I 

shall next proceed to consider what account ca 

given of them, or, in other words, for what 

purpose, and intention, they were placed there. Now, 

as the more closely and narrowly we examine the 

ways, works, and operations of the Supreme Being, 

Qaei aore we are convinced of His wvadoio, atv4 "toaX. 
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all things are conducted with reason and' 
standing, and the best means employed to produce 
the beEt ends; and as this is evident in dispensa- 
tions nliich relate to the supply of our temporal 
wants, and which, on a comparative estimate, a[>- 
pear to be less essentially important, we may rest 
assured that the same display of wisdom and good- 
ness may, with as much or more reason, beexpected 
in matters relating to our moral conduct, wliich 
appear of greater magnitude; and that means are, in 
short, in moral matters, as tvell as natural ones, pro- 
portioned to the greatness of the end or object in 
view. And as, moreover, there arises — and more 
especially in persons whose consciences are tender — 
much uneasiness from an inconsistent and unsteady 
conduct ; and as, from reflecting on its sins and 
offences, the mind often experiences a great degree 
of remorse and anguish, and is overwhelmed, as it 
were, with the terrors of the law, and is greatly 
troubled, we have grounds for believing tliat we 
should not be exposed to such uneasiness without 
reason, and for no purpose whatever. 



TTiis (position is not casual andfortuilous. 
Some indeed, for want of duly reflecting on i. 
subject, may ascribe the feelings of our minds to 
an incidental and casual structure ; and that it was 
not a part of the plans of Divine wisdom that we 
should be made subject to self-condemnation, and 
the upbraidings of the conscience ; and that all 
opposition, in short, which any one experienci 
within him, as arising fro m bcm^^ Aeavcet, and 
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sense of duty, must be ascribed rather to < 

than design ; not coosidering that llic words chance 

ns which are mereSy expressive 
and that their real meaning 

than this : to express and con- 
vey some inadequate notion of events, the existence 
of which, and the mode and manner by which they 
came into existence, were quite unexpected; and 
which we had no power, or, at least, did not exer- 
nse it, of perceiving, calculating, and foreseeing. 
They serve, in short, to express events which fall 
out in a way which our narrow and limited capaci- 
ties could hardly have believed, or previously con- 
jectured. 

There is nothing, in fact, really fortuitous, in what 
may appear most so ; as, for instance, in the falling 
of a die from the dice-box ; the uncertainty of which, 
to human apprehension, aiFords grounds and oppor- 
tunities for engaging in what are called games of 
chance. 

For in this, as well as in all other cases, uniform 
laws and rules of gravitation and impulse prevail; 
and all the appearance of chance ascribed to the 
Dumber turned up may be referred to our igno- 
rance of the force of the impelling power employed, 
and to the imperfection of our sight, which is un- 
able to descry the hidden mode in which impulse 
and gravitation are combined in the motion given, 
and thcconsequent result which follows. With awe 
and reverence be it spoken, that, under the guidance 
and inspection of a Being who is omniscient, 
potent, and omnipresent, nothing can take pla 
gBneralfy speaiiag, disorderly, confueediy, kdl&j i 
H 4 
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"itwere, by chance, nor even events, comparativel 

speaking, trivial ; much less bo important i 
ciple or operation, as that of opposing motives i^-^ 
our frame, which occasions so much i 
within, so many hopes and fears, so much r 
and sorrow; and hence, under this persuasion and 
impression, it may be worth our while to enquire 
whether any satisiactory account can be given of 
it, or any suSicient reason assigned for such work- 
ings, and in many cases painful feelings, of the 



By the opposition of motives in oar frame, excited ^kS 
(^ecls respectively adapted to the mind and body, d]S 
afield is opened and a scope afforded for the sxer^^ 
cise of choice. 

Could it be shown, that to this may be attributed 
the power we have of choosing betwixt good and 
evil, this alone, I doubt not, would be allowed 
to be an acquisition suflicienlly important to account ■ 
satisfactorily for the phenomenon, by every c 
enquirer. And that this opposition of motives 
affords the means of choice, may be shown, perhaps, 
if we recur to the consideration of our animal and 
rational nature, and take, at the same time, into our 
review, the different objects in the world without 
f us, suited and adapted to affect, and excite to action, 

P and awaken desires, rational and animal, connected 

L respectively and appropriately with our rational and 

K animal nature. It will be allowed, by most people) 

I that vre can choose ; and if this be dlowed, it will 

B be diScult to form even a conietVMte how this 
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dbe ^ected without motives within us, acting 

in different directions. We know of no end or 
design but what is brought about by appropriate 
means ; and proofs may be cited to show that the 
means employed to be productive of choice, are the 
different motives which operate upon us, and urge 
us to act as inclination, or our better judgment, 
prompts us. And as our desires and inclinations 
are under the guidance of our reason, or of our 
passions, so will our notions and opinions of what 
is valuable or otherwise be determined, in a great 
measure ; and our actions also, to what is virtuous 
or vicious. Hence, when good and evil are placed 
before uB,we find some disposed to choose the former, 
and some the latter ; and the same person at one 
time making a wrong choice, urged blindly on by 
passion, and then, under the influence of reason, 
repenting sincerely for his guilt and folly. It 
would be difficult indeed to assign a reason why 
good and evil are placed before us, if we could 
choose neither; nor why we were endued with 
motives of a rational and animal nature opposing 
each other, and soliciting us to pursue different 
courses, if no such important effect as that of choice 
were the result. 



Choice ctnild not be elicited without closing motives. 
That the power of choice may in reality be ac- 
counted for in the manner here insisted on, may 
appear, perhaps, if we call to mind how impossible 
it would be to choose, if either of these opposing 
jaO&vea, to which we now ascribe it, weie Temtwei. 
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If, for instance, we separate, in imagination, the 
rational motives from our nature, then the animal 
propensities alone would prompt us to indulge, 
without any check or restraint from reason. 

Therewouldbenosenseof, nor regard to, duty — 
no feelings of conscience — no consideration of what 
is best for us on the whole, to control our animal 
propensities; and if some other provision were not 
substituted to counteract the inclination to ease and 
indulgence, unconnected with reason — such as re- 
pletion, satiety, and a consequent distaste and aver- 
sion — disorders and diseases must ensue, which 
would terminate in death. 

This seems, indeed, to be the case with the brute 
creation ; their actions seem determinable by one 
set of motives, appertaining to their animal nature, 
and running, without disturbance, Li one current, 
without check from reflections on their conse- 
quences. Hence they are incapable of choosing a 
course of conduct productive of either virtue or 
vice ; no crime is ever imputed to ihem, nor any 
tentional moral action ascribed to them ; and it\ 
would be a palpable absurdity to allege that a brute 
beast, devoid of foresight and reflection, had bei 
guilty of any flagrant violation of duty, and had 
subjected itself to condign punishment. 

If we examine and enquire why sin cannot be im- 
puted to it, a ready answer offers, — because it can- 
not choose betwixt what is morally good and evil ; 
and if we ask again, why it cannot choose, we 
answer, — for want of twofold and opposing motives, 
animal and rational, proceeding from a twofold na- 
ture. And hence we deem OMTaeVjefe aMthotised is 
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conduding, tliat such a constitution and inteiiiSr' 
structure as the one before mentioned are required 
to enable a mora! agent to give a preference to 
what is good, and by so doing to promote, in a cer- 
tain d^ree, the wili and intention of Providence, 
by a right application of the diacretionary powers 
which have been entrusted to his use and manage- 
ment, for the wisest purposes, by the great Creator. 
If, now, we reverse the prospect, and take this point 
into our consideration — whether beings possessing 
and enjoying a rational and spiritual nature only, 
but not an animal one, can have any choice in moral 
matters, — we own ourselves to be quite at a lose 
to conceive how such beings could choose, so as to 
prefer, by an actual election, what is good, and re- 
ject the evil ; inasmucli as, in such a case, there 
would be no conceivable motive to influence such a 
pure being to make a wrong choice. And this will 
appear, if we call to mind that our animal motives 
prompt us to choose viciously, or at least some mo- 
tive which borrows its strength from inclinations 
thence arising, either directly or circuitously ; inas- 
much as the lust of the eye, and pride of life, which 
proceed not immediately, may, however, be traced 
up to it, as we purpose to show hereafter. Taking 
for granted, tlien, that the angelic order of beings 
are purely spiritual, and devoid of those animal mo- 
tives which occasion sin, and delude and blind the 
understandingsof mortals like ourselves, we can form 
no nation of any counteracting power to disturb 
their thoughts or actions, so as to make them devi- 
ate from what is good and excellent. Nay, even 
supposing such an exalted order of exiBtencea "««% 
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subject to animal feelings, and their attendant mo- 
tives, yet it is not even then conceivable — in their 
glorious and happy state, placed more immediately 
in the presence of God, enjoying, it may be, the 
beatific vision, and employed in the execution of 
the Divine commands — how they could be influ- 
enced, under such circumstances, by any inferior 
motives, of a gross and sensual nature, inclining 
them to counteract and oppose the will and com- 
mands of God. 

Whether or no the angetic order of beings have 
not, previously to the enjoyment of their present 
state of happiness, passed through a probationary 
state, where they had the power of choice thus 
emanating from opposing motives entrusted to them, 
and used it well — we cannot assert assuredly, but 
we have reason for believing it highly probable, in 
asmuch as we can form no conception how any ra 
tional and intellectual being could, by any act of i^ 
own, be virtuous without it. 




iUu^ratum of the important eff&ii 
arising fiom the opposition of motives in the moral, 
is dedueihle from the grand results which proceed 
from the opposition of powers in the natural, 

It may tend to remove any prejudice we may 
entertain against the grand effects of a moral kind, 
here attributed to opposition, if vre direct our atten- 
tion to what is passing in the world of nature, where 
we may observe the most stupendous results arising 
from it; and where it is also observable, that, for 
want of an opposing medium, our own efTorts and 
exertions are, in some cases, circumscribed and im- 
peded. Agreeably to the Newtonian system, we 
ascribe to the opposition of disturbing powers, the 
movements of the heavenly bodies in their orbits. 
The earth and planets move round the sun, their 
common centre of attraction, under the influence (rf 
opposing powera, — viz. the centripetal and centri- 
Aigal forces, or impulse, which would impel and 
carry them on in an horizontal straight line, if not 
checked, through the immensity of space ; and gra- 
vitation, which, acting on the same bodies in a per- 
pendicular and contrary direction, would, if not 
counteracted by the impelling power, draw them, 
by the force of attraction, to their covdmois oeaWft,. 



the sun. Thus, whilst impulse would carry bod^S) 
under its influence, in one direction, gravitation 
would draw them in a contrary one. But the oppo- 
sition of these forces counteract each other; and the 
body, thus made subject to their joint influence, 
moves neither in a straight forward direction, under 
the force of the impulsive power, nor yet perpendi- 
cularly, to the common centre of attraction, but in 
a direction formed for them by the opposition of 
these two contrary powers. In other words, the 
bodies thus moving under the influence cf impulse 
and attraction, neither move straight forward, nor at 
right angles in an opposite direction, bul in a course 
made up of both, describing a series of minute 
diagonals of triangles, formed by the horizontal and 
perpendicular lines before mentioned; and thus the 
elliptical orbits, in which the planets in our solat 
system move, are formed by their describing a con- 
tinued series of minute diagonals of triangles, re- 
sulting from the opposition which prevails betwist 
impulse and attraction, or, as they arc commonly 
denominated, disturbing powers. 

Should any object, as some seem inclined, to the 
theory of Newton, still, whatever system is adopted 
to eicplain the movements of the planets in tiie 
orbits they describe, if the use of means be allowed 
as effecting this end, and the immediate agency of 
the Supreme Being continually acting upon them 
be not resorted to for an explanation, I feel per- 
suaded that none can suggest itself, where contrary 
forces will not be found to oppose each other. In 
Sir Richard Philips's theory — if I understand it — 
contrary powers check, oppose, aiv& teaXx^m eai^ . 
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other. The rotatory or diiirnaJ motion of our pl»-' 
net, the earth, for instance, is supposed to act in 
opposition to its annual or nearly circular one, and 
thus limit and confine it to the orbit it describes. 

We see, then, that in the visible world of nature, 
important effects arise from opposition, or the com- 
bined action of contrary powers opposing each 
other; and, by analogy, we may hence infer that 
there is no absurdity in supposing that important 
results may ensue from the opposition of carnal and 
spiritual motives in morals and religion. 

It must, indeed, be admitted, that from analogies 
drawn from the natural world to the moral, no cer- 
tain and conclusive opinions can be eptablished. 
But this mode of reasoning serves one good pur- 
pose 1 it tends to remove such prejudices as have 
their origin in ignorance, and in unreasonable pre- 
conceptions, that have no foundation to support 
them, that such and such things cannot be so and 
so, though we have no solid arguments to show that 
they cannot. Such baseless suppositions, analogy is 
serviceable in exposuig; and respecting the point 
which we are now considering, we may collect, that 
it is not repugnant to reason to infer that good 
effects may arise from opposition in the moral, when 
we have experimental proof that beneficial results 
do actually proceed from it in the natural and 

visible, world. 
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Analogies betwixt natural and moral phenomeK 
prevail in many points, vritJtout bdng exact si 
tades in all. 

At the same time, we should carefully 
against any prejudice which may arise i: 
mind from considering and reflecting on analogies, 
as though there were any exact and entire resem- 
blance or sameness betwixt moral results of the 
mind, and mechanical effects of matter. 

For notwithEtanding apparent analogies in 
cases indicative of this truth, — that both the 
the other are the creatures and productions 
and the same Almighty Being, — yet, generally 
speaking, there is a radical and essential difference 
betwixt them. 

There is nothing arbitrary in motives upon the 
conduct, in one sense of the word ; for we have the 
power of resisting the impression of those which 
might lead us into evil, and encouraging and 
cherishing those which may prompt us \a what i« 
good. Rules, laws, and directions respecting right 
conduct, we can conform to or neglect ; and as we 
do one or the other, we gain a power of controlling 
our passions, appetites, and desires ; or they, on the 
other hand, gain an ascendancy over us. In thesa. 
general ordinances there may be permanency 
uniformity; religious care and concern may ah 
be productive of good effects, and the want of them 
of bad ; but we are not carried forward irresistibly 
bj- tJie influence of motives, to any determinate 
course of conduct, indepeni!LeTil\^ ol o\)i 
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Hfe same way as prescribed laws act upon an^' 
direct the movemenla of inanimate matter. And this 
wiii appear if we recall lo our recollection what has 
been already advanced, about the essential difference 
betwixt mind and matter : about the difference 
which prevaiia betwixt the qualities of the former, 
and the powers of the latter, and the distinct and 
appropriate laws appointed to regulate and govern 
each respectively. 

Kothing, in short, can be more decidedly different 
than the arbitrary laws which direct the movemenrs 
of unconscious matters ; thoSe laws of instinct which 
guide the actions of locomotive irrational beings, 
endued with sight and the other senses, and being.v 
endued with reason; which last must have a 
cretionary power communicated to them of choc 
good or evil, and consequently of acting well o 
Whatever analogy, therefore, there may be in t 
cases betwixt the results proceeding from the 
operations respecting mind and matter, there c 
be no exact similitude on account of their esseni 
difference, and of tfie natural and moral laws by 
which they are regulated and directed, 



We are not capable of forming a judgment, and op- 
predating in many cases the fitness of the mea, 
employed for the production of Hie end effected. 
Ic is incumbent on us likewise, if we would avo 
error and prejudice, to distinguish cmTectly betwi 
the means which are employed, and the end pr 
duced in any of the divine dispensations, and n 
guBer any opinion we may form of tlie one IQ \e^'6>:A\ 
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ir esteem of the value of tlie other. It is possible 
that, without care, and under the influence of false 
associations and suggestions, we nnaj think less 
worthily of ihe one, from the wrong conception we 
entertain of the other. Great events are not un- 
frequently accomplistied by means which, to us, 
appear trifling and inconsiderable. But we should 
remember that the end effected does not borrow its 
importance from tlie means employed, but the. 
means from the end. Bad means cannot, indeed, be 
sanctioned by any pretence of the good end to b^J 
^fleeted by their instrumentality. But certainly^ 
means very inadequate, in our conception of then^ ~ 
may be employed in the accomplishment of Hia 
designs, by a Being of infinite wisdom, " whose ways 
are not as our ways, and whose thoughts are not as 
our thoughts." 

For the propagation Qf Christianity, men ofhumbL 
talents, small acquirements, and low statio 
for the most part selected ; one reason indeed fog; 
which might be, that mankind might s 
clearly that our religion proceeds not from I 
devices of men, but the counsels of God. 

In the affairs of nations also we may perceive, 
that even bad men are occasionally employed as 
instruments, and who, whilst apparently pursuing 
their own devices, are working nut, unconsciously, 
God's providential appointments. In the case which 
we are now considering, in which it is alleged that 
the opposition of motives is productive of choice, if 
we fancy that there is nothinj; which can be regarded 
as excellent either in opposition in the abstract, or 
ill the oppositioQ of molivea in ^aiUoiiar ^ wearf. 
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not to think diaparagingly or unworthily of the 
effect, viz. choice, which is hence elicited, but rather 
weigh well in our mind its intrinsic excellence, 
the important consequences which follow from its 
right or wrong application; and wliether it he pos- 
sible by any other means to account for its pro- 
duction and deveiopement. 

Consequences oftlie greatest importance proceed frmn 

That we may have a clear conception of the value 
of the gift, in whatever way conveyed to us, we 
must advert to the effects which are and may be 
ascribed to it, and what it enables us to do or not 
do. Without it there would be no difference of 
character, none who could do any thing which, in 
any sense of the word, would justly entitle iiim to 
be looked on as virtuous and religious; and hence 
to this power must he attributed whatsoever things 
are praiseworthy or of good report in human actions; 
and that, if tliere be any virtue or any praise amongst 
the children of men ; if tliere be any who, by Christ's 
merits and sufficiency, and the privileges of the 
Christian covenant, can entitle themselves to any 
degree of the divine favour ; all this capability of 
doing well, and of performing our duty to God and 
our neighbour — all our susceptibility of right feelings 
and amiable affections are, in a great measure, in- 
fluenced and improved ; or, on tlie other hand, 
deteriorated by choice. 
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To whaleoer sin may be ascribed, whetJie. 
abuse of choice or any ol/ter gift, it is still odiouSt 
and prodvctive of misery and ruin, be 
obedieTice to the will of God, and imposition, to Ait, 
commands and dispensations. 
Nor ought we further, from any confused notiouB 
we may hove of opposition as a mean or instrument;' 
to suppose that sin loses any thing of its odious cha- 
racter, or that it can admit of any palliation from the 
instruraentahty to which it owes its origin. Sin, that 
we may have just conceptions of it, and that it may 
appear to us stript ot its disguise, and exposed in 
its true colours and natue deformity, should be 
considered in and by itself, and what it really and 
truly is ; viz. disobedience to God, neglect and con- 
tempt of his laws, opposition to his will and bene-' 
volent intentions for the common welfare of hi» 
creatures. Sin does, moreover, debase the mind, 
render it mean and contemptible, fills it W'ith selfish' 
and impure ideas, makes men negligent am! forgetfiil'' 
of their duty, robs them of their peace of mind,' 
makes them restless and fuJl of worldly caresj? 
subjects them to the wrath of God, and fills theni 
with fears and apprehensions of his just indignation,' 
covers them in many cases with shame and c 
fusion, and alarms them with forebodings which are,' 
as it were, the pledges and earnest of future punish-* 
ment. How great an enemy sin is to our naturt^ 
will further appear, if ive call to mind how effectually^ 
it steels and hardens tUe mind, and makes it inJ 
sensible to tlie most p\easiTvg avii VvttaQM^ 'ic'^vw^ 
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di^naiu^ ; such, for instance, as divine love and 
tude ; lliose emotions which arise from a c 

that we have endeavoured uprightly, and 
in Bubordination to the will of Gad, to procure, ) 
ID soiue imperfect degree to have merited, the 
esteem and favour of our relatives, friends, i 
countrymen ; and, generally speaking, the power of 
rendering ourselves capable of enjoying that peace 
of* God which passeth all understanding. 

But perhaps nothing is calculated to convey t 
us a stronger conviction of its oilious nature than 
this consideration, — that no less a sacrifice was re- 
quired for its expiation, than the death of the only 
Son of God. To vindioate the impartiality of God, 
and to convince his rational creation that he has 
no respect to persons ; to reconcile his justice with 
bis mercy, and to make righteousness and peace 
kiss each other; and that his creatures might, if 
humble, penitent, and contrite, be again reconciled 
to their heavenly Father, and their offences par- 
doned, he graciously sent his only Son into the 
world, to die for our sins, and rise again for ( 
justification. Having advanced thus far in our 
quiry respecting the means by which opposition 
and choice are produced and elicited, and having 
endeavoured to show that opposition proceeds from 
the excitement of motives connected with 
snimal nature, contending with motives which have 
their origin in reason and conscience, and which w 
have stated to be a seuse of duty, and a regard for 
what is best for us on the whole, it may be thought 
perhaps by some, that I have taken too confined a 
of our desires, and have oraitled the ctSiiAw-. 
I 3 



ation of many which have a very considerable effec* 
upon our right or wrong conduct. 



In what light certain desires which act as subsidiary 
jnotives oufffit to be regarded, and Itow classed. 
The desires which are here referred to are those 
of knowledge, honour, power, pleasure, the esteem ^ 
and affection of our friencis, relatives, and country- 
men ; to say nothing of the love of society, and the I 
love of life. 



1 



The desire of knowledge admits of abuse, and is no^ I 
strictly speaking, a pure rational motive. 
To the consideration of some of these motives 1 
and desires it is therefore my intention to proceed] I 
and the reason why I did not do it sooner, wai| I 
because these desires are not limited and so confined'! 
in their operation as to act solely and exclusively I 
either upon our animal or rational naturi 
though knowledge, for instauce, may give us a | 
clearer and more enlarged conception of what is 
best for us on the whole, and more correctly suggest 
to us in what our duty consists ; and though with- 
out a desire of knowledge, though without know- 
ledge we should be unacquainted with our duty, 
and, indeed, every thing whicli can in any sense of 
the word he called valuable, yet it cannot be de- 
cidedly called a rational motive, like a sense of duty, 
and a regard to our best interests. And this will-J 
appear if we call to mind that our desire of know4^ 
Jedge may be perverted, and t\a\. \\. ^oet -ant v 
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Sbly prompt us to the pursuit of truth. There 
are indeed many things of whicli it would have been 
better for us if we liad for ever continued ignorant. 

When the desire of it first excites us to examine 
objects, it seems entitled to no better a name than 
curiosity. 1'his is, in fact, the most a[)propriate term 
that can be given it, when it first developes itself in 
the minds of children and ignorant people, and 
urges them to examine and scrutinise into the 
structure of trifling objects, or actions level to their 
capacitiea. But it is not merely when confined to 
thingg and subjects of inferior consideration, that it 
appears deserving of little recommendation ; for the 
detire of it, in some cases, involves men in the pur- 
suit of what is evil. 

Our first parents, we read in Scripture, were partly 
tempted to disobey God by a desire of becoming 
wise, or, in other words, by a vain curiosity. Satan 
worked upon this principle of their nature, and 
threw a temptation in the way of it, by suggesting, 
that by tasting the forbidden fruit of the tree of 
knowledge, their eyes would be opened, and that 
they would be as gods, knowing good and evil. — 
" And when the woman saw that the tree was good 
for food, and that it was pleasant to the eyes, and a 
tree to be desired to make one wise, she took of the 
fruit of it, and did eat, and gave also unto her hus- 
band with her, and he did eat." 

Thus were our primitive parents tempted to trans- 
gress a plain command, and the same desire has, in 
every age, been liable to abuse ; the artful and de- 
signing have employed it as an instrument in the 
tocwwy of means, by which tlievt waft.^i -sma- 
I 4 
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chievous, and worldly interest, may be prottbtfi 
and their gross mid licentious appetites more easily 
and extensively indulged. By a misapplication and 
abuse, in short, of this desire, men become more 
adroit in forming schemes of mischief, and marc 
skilful in executing them. No twitli standing, there- 
fore, ive owe to the desire of knowledge implanted 
within us a comprehen^^ive view of the attributes of 
God, his dispensations and laws, and of the duty 
which we owe him ; and notwithstanding such 
knowledge is truly said to be the beginning of wis- 
dom ; notwithstanding there is no subject i 
which it does not enable us to gain a clearer itu-t 
sight, yet, inasmuch as it may be directed to wrong T 
objects, and is susceptible of abuse, it cannot be 1 
truly said to be in and of itself one of those rational J 
and spiritual motives, which oppose ii 
evil propensities. This will appear on examinatioal 
not to be the case with those primary motive! 
which we have stated to be rational and spiritualtJ 
viz. a sense of duty, and a regard to what is best fopi 
us on the whole. These always point to what iaf 
right, if pure and unmixed, and cannot lend U8* 
astray. It would not be consistent with my present 
plan, however, to omit all mention of such mixed 
and secondary motives as proceed from a desire of 
knowledge, power, pleasure, society, esteem, aad 
love of others ; and I purpose, therefore, to take a 
cursory view of them, and, by suggesting how they 
may be affected by our appetites and animal natura 
on the one hand, and by rational and spiritual in^ 
centives on the other, and thus advance or imped^J 
our progress in virtue or \ice, aVwifl V 




we are under, as we value our present or future 
happiness, of giving a right direction to these de- 
sires, which, for the SHke of distinction, may be 
properly called secondary motives. As to our de- 
sire of knowledge, which is the first I purpose to 
consider, I have already anticipated some observ- 
ations respecting it, in the remarks which have 
been already made ; and we may collect from what 
has been advanced, that though no doubt the desire 
of knowledge is an original feeling implanted in our 
frame, yet it is not to be confounded with t 
primary feelings, whicli decidedly prompt us to 
act well or ill. 

Indeed, in the first instance, and when it first 
KhowB itself, it cannot be regarded in the same light, 
or hardly considered as the same in nature, as when 
it is combined with the rational principle, and has 
been some time directed to elevated subjects, sucb, 
for instance, as the Author of our being, the laws 
enacted fur our observance, and the duty which we 
owe to God and man, which are at once calculated 
to enlarge the understanding and improve the feel- 
ings of the heart. 

When it tirst appears, it may be called, in plain 
and simple terms, as before observed, — curiosity; 
which urges cliildren witb a desire to pry into and 
examine such rattles and play-tUings as are at that 
Bge calculated, by their ingenious mechanism, tlie 
■ounda tliey emit, and their splendid colours, to 
attract their attention. 

Considered as simple curiosity, no one will raain- 
tliat it is either a spiritual principle, urging to 
what is good, nor yet a carnal onej imoVi'iv'fe^is.'vsi 
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T-uinous and destructive pursuits ; but merely ex- 
citing the agents actuated by it to investigate the 
nature, structure, and reason of things, and whether 
any account can be given of the forms, colours, or 
sounds, which atfect the senses and the imagination. 
It is, however, a principle, which though con- 
sidered in this light it may appear of a leas noble 
origin, yet ig, at all events, a most useful se- 
condary motive. To it must be ascribed all our 
subsequent knowledge of whatsoever things are 
praiseworthy and of good report; of whatsoever 
things contribute to our happiness here, and our 
welfare hereafter ; inasmuch as, if we had no desire 
of knowledge interwoven in our frame, independ- 
ently of any pleasure which may afterwards reward 
our industry and perseverance in its pursuit, and 
solicit our further exertions, our minds would have 
continued in an unexcited, undeveloped, and torpid 
state. If we consider, then, our desire of know- 
ledge as a secondary motive, and which may, in the 
first instance, be designated curiosity, we shall be 
better prepared to consider it as a state of mind 
not absolutely nor intrinsically good or bad, but 
rather as susceptible of admixture with other states 
of mind, arising from or formed by our primary 
motives, proceeding from our rational or animal 
nature, and thus conveying to those who are re- 
spectively, wholly or in part, actuated by these 
opposite primary motives, worth or worthlessness 
of character. If the desire of knowledge be com- 
bined with rational motives, with a sense of duty, 
and a regard to what is best for us on the whole, it 
vil] be productive of flie \\ap\|\esi. (ffiecte, wcvd will 
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be directed to and exercised on the best and nobleet 
objects ; but, if it be united with worldly-minded- 
nCBB, with pride and vain giory, with an immoderate 
love of sensual pleasures, and loose and licentious 
indulgences, or with malice, revenge, or any pas- 
sions, proceeding immediately or indirectly from the 
flesh, no good, but, on the contrary, much evil may 
be expected from it ; and if, in the former case, the 
mind be ennubled and exulted, in the latter, it will 
be rendered more vile and unwortliy. The world 
without us abounds with objects, which correspond 
and harmoniee with our internal feelings and mo- 
tives, and which are fitted and adapted to afford 
them exercise and employment, not only in their 
more simple, but in their more mixed and com- 
pound state. There are innumerable objects, and, 
in civilised states, disquisitions, concerning them, 
suited to different tastes, dispositions, and affec- 
tions ; and these objects, though they are, perhaps, 
in and of themselves, and in tlieir own nature, in- 
different, yet contribute to promote, and strengthen, 
when dwelt on, contemplated, and investigated, 
those mixed states of mind, with which the ideas 
they suggest are associated. And hence, as men 
apply to worldly or spiritual objects, with a worldly 
or spiritual mind, they will be more confirmed ia 
their respective notions, thoughts, and principles of 
actions. 

Not however so, exclusively, in all cases, as to 
prevent the same subject from being regarded in 
different lights. Ueligion, for instance, may fill some 
with pious and grateful feelings, and convey distrust, 
perplexity, and doubtful surmises to others ■, BlYi4 'i)t\ft 
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wholesome doctrines of ChriBtianity, whilst tKeyai 
tile savour of life unto life to the real Christian and 
true believer, are the savour of death unto death 
unto the contemptuous infidel. 

WJiether the study of litertUitre and science tend lo 
ameliorate the heart and affections. 

Much has been said about the tendency of scien- 
tific subjects to ameliorate the heart, and tliat a 
taste for literature is calculated to produce a good 
effect upon the morals ; und, one would, indeed, be 
inclined to thinlt, that such subjects as astronomy, 
and natural philosophy, could not well be studied 
without suggesting to the mind the infinite wisdom, 
power, and goodness of the great Creator. Whilst, 
on the contrary, those wjiose attention is chiefly 
fixed on inferior objects, which contribute to sensual 
gratification, are in greater danger of being thus 
more deeply carnalised. 

Admitting this in some degree, yet it by no 
means follows as a certain consequence, that the 
man who is occupied occasionally in tlie contem- 
plation of sublime and elevated subjects is pure, 
upright, and disinterested ; or that he who is busily 
engaged in M'orldly pursuits is selfish, and impure. 

We must look, tlierefore, to a different source 
from that of the mere outward object of contempla- 
tion, on which any one may employ his faculties, 
for the different results of vice or virtue his conduct 
may exhibit. The fact must be determined by 
considering whether he be guided by carnal, or 
rational onti spiritual ipnnci-jAea, B,ti4 w^^^ifa 



E^sire of knowledge be under the influence of th(r 
I one or the other, before we can know, or attain an 

insighC into his real character; and we may, 1 tliink, 

assert, witboi 
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hazard, that if we could bo look into 
i to be able to pronounce decidedly 
B guided by one or tlie other, we 
other proof or information to ac- 
iduct, whether good or bad. More 
1 addition to this, we further con- 
elder, that those who cultivate rational and spiritual 
motives, are adorning themselves with a. state of 
mind which is congenial, and bears a remote re- 
semblance to the Divine nature of the Supreme 
Being to that of his only Son and of the Holy 
Spirit, proceeding from both ; whilst those who are 
loose, sensual, and carnal, are cultivating a state of 
mind, which renders tliem unfit for the reception of 
spiritual communications. 

We conclude, then, it may be laid down as a 
position which cannot be controverted, that the 
desire of knowledge does not constitute one single 
state of mind, but that it combines with our primary 
motives, that it may be directed to objects that arc 
bad as well as good; that it may be associated with 
a great variety of notions, feelings, and alfections, 
all of which it contributes, more or less, to strengthen 
and confirm. Without this desire, men would make 
little progress in any pursuit; it is this which urges 
them on, at all ages, whether they be conscious of 
it or not, and prompts them to overcome opposing 
dilHculties. It appears, moreover, to be a desire 
peculiar to beings gifted with reason; for though 
hruie animals may, hy dint of Yiereeve-tante,, \ss. 
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taught by rational beings, if domesticated and tract- 
able, to do such tilings as exhibit some appearance 
of knowledge, yet still no one will venture to say, 
that this is efTected by any desire in the brute, but 
to the persevering exertions of the rational being, 
who tutors and directs his instinctive habits. Yet, 
notwithstanding the exclusive appropriation of this 
desire of knowledge to beings endued with reason, 
still there is notliing to hinder it from being in- 
fluenced by animat motives when they predominate ; 
it may be made, like reason, the instrument of vile 
affections ; it may be made the pander of appetite, 
and render man more mischievous and detestable 
than any other description of the atiioial kingdom. 
Hence a desire of knowledge may mix with our 
motives, and conduce to make men more dignified 
on the one hand, and more contemptible on ths 
other, than they could be without such admixture. ■ 

Good natural abilities and acquired knowledge ma^ 
be uniUd wUJi vicious inclinations in a camalised 



This view of the subject may enable us to give a 
more satisfactory account of the union of vice and 
depravity, with talent, knowledge, and acquired 
abilities, than any other which can be stated. For, 
let us suppose a person under the influence of ani- 
mal motives ; let us suppose his thoughts depraved, 
and his imagination vain and contaminated by loose 
and sensual desires ; let us suppose bis rational 
motives weak, his moral perceptions dull ; is it not 
natural to conclude, that \ie wili ca^ yrith him, to^ 
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his pursuits, occupations, and studies, the biaaaes 
he has contractt;d from his gross habits and pro- 
pensities ; and that his prejudices will operate in a 
most unfavourable manner upon his desire of know- 
ledge. 

We know in what different lights the same 
subject may be viewed ; not that trath is of itself 
uncertain, as the sceptic would insinuate ; but, as 
we explain it, because different persons, as they 
Are influenced by the predominancy of animal or 
rational motives, regard it differently. This way of 
considering the subject eitplains what may appear a 
dilEculty, and what may startle and disturb well* 
meaning, young, and inexperienced persons, viz. 
why ingenious and sagacious men, who display 
much knowledge of the world, and of men and 
nuuiners, such as Hume, Gibbon, and many others, 
should not only entertain, but attempt to dissemi- 
nate, sceptical and deistical notions and opinions. 

It might indeed be said, in answer, tliat Locke 
and Newton, to say nothing of numberless eminent 
divines, as well as moral writers, were firm and 
sincere believers in Christianity. Yet, still this 
answer does not, in one sense, appear satisfactory; 
as it has a tendency to rest the proof of truth upon 
the opinion of numbers of learned men, rather than 
upon its own native and internal evidence. A 
more convincing and rational account may be given 
for the diversity of sentiments which prevail re- 
specting the reality and certainty of religious and 
moral truth, from the original principles of our 
nature ; and from the clear view of things whitK 
B8eD5f of duty, and a regard to one's o'Nu\j^%t 



interest, communicate ; and llie obscure one wl 
is superinduced from the prejudioea arising 
the unlicensed indulgence of our sensual appeti 
passions, and inclinations. 

We may be subject to biasses and prejudices 
from various sources, from our education, circum- 
stances, companions, and avocations ; but there us 
none more powerful than those which proceed frora 
our animal nature, and the unwarrantable and iin' 
moderate indulgence of our appetites and passioifSj 
in spite of the suggestions of duty ; disposing tl^ 
mind to reject doctrines which impose restr 
and obligations, however useful and wholesome 
may be, upon the conduct. It may, perhaps, 
thought uncandid to judge and determine tin 
and to conclude on these grounds, and with 
little discrimination, that men of superior talentSf 
if deistical, and given to infidelity, are swayed and 
prejudiced by the corrupt propensities of our na- 
ture. Some may ask wbetiier many unbeli 
are not as sober and correct in their conduct 
others, and whether they are not men of honoj 
integrity, and even humanity. 

This may or may not be so, and yet the ci 
remain unaltered. It is possible for 
the appearance of possessing good qualities fr(M||i' 
mere worldly motives : there are few so abandoned 
as to despise the opinion of the respectable ; and 
tliere are such characters as h3^crite8. There 

e passions, such as pride, vanity, a love of applause* 
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worldly-mindedness, and a regard to narrow an^^f 

ksclSsh interest, which may prompt us to culcIvatQ^j^H 
&Ir character, and avoid eGa.iti\%\o\:ia e.w<\, wi\nTU»4^^| 
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No one can say that pride, for instance, 

haa iu origin in our rational and spiritual motives, 
nor that it proceeds either from a sense of duty, or 
s regard to what is best for us on the whole ; and 
yet it prevails, and influences the actions of many. 
If this be true, if it proceed not from our rational 
motives, it must have its origin in our animal frame. 
And when our desire of knowledge is contaminated 
by pride and worldly passions, and by an undue 
value of the praises and honours which men can 
confer ; and if, moreover, it be degraded, as it some- 
times is, by being mixed with malignant passitms, 
such as enmity, envy, and hatred, we can hardly 
wonder, if thus perverted, it be directed to improper 
objects ; or if, when directed to worthy and exalted 
objects, it beholds and contemplates them through 
a false medium. If, when under the influence of 
our animal motives, we are actuated by a desire of 
making ourselves acquainted with worldly objects 
that we may profit by them ; it; when thus occu- 
pied, we are eagerly intent upon lliem, and regard 
them as the one thing needful ; if we are forgetful of 
Ciod, and cease to regard him aa the Author of all 
our blessings, can it be a matter of surprise if we 
become children of the world, whom our Saviour 
distinguishes from the children of light, and pro> 
nounces them to be wiser in their generation ; not 
meaning that they were wiser in choosing the end 
or object of their pursuit, but that, when they had 
chosen it, they were more in earnest about it, 
and employed more sliill, zeal, and address, in cl- 
fecting its accomplishment ? If men, moreover, ore 
ao ftrongly influenced by pride, as lo foi%e\ ftva 
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Being to whom they are indebted for those talent^ 
and the means afforded for their improvement ; if 
they ascribe any praise which may redound from 
them, not to God, but to themselves ; can we 
wonder if, thus forgetful of their Author, and if thu8 
ungrateful for his mercies, should they turn their 
attention to natural or revealed religion, they re- 
ject what they cannot comprehend; and being 
devoid of that humility to which God hath pro- 
mised to reveal his will, they extract more evil from 
it than good, and, like some reptiles, secrete poisM 
from wholesome productions? 

Hence, instead of deriving instruction and im- 
provement from Holy Writ, instead of receiving the 
truth in the love of it, they exercise their ingenuity 
in raising cavils and objections both against its 
divine authority and the doctrines it contains. 

The natural or sensual man, under the influence 
of animal motives, appears to be incapable of per- 
ceiving spiritual things. His blindness, indeed, 
seems a judicial one, and inflicted on him as a 
punishment for preferring evil before good, when 
both were placed before him : or it may be the 
natural consequence under the appointment of 
Providence, resulting from the obscurity which 
spreads itself over the intellectual vision ; when 
reason, the eye of the mind, by which light and' 
knowledge are admitted, is itself diseased and di»* 
ordered by corrupt affections. 

But it is not merely di' 

to be undervalued by ingei 

of knowledge is combined with animal motives : 

taoral truth has also been mweYxeae^iai, assA.^ 
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i truth which is liable 
IS men, whose desire 
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I precarioua and unceruin ; and overlookuig 
and Deglecting to consider the evidence of their 
own moral feelings and those of others, by which, 
whether willing or unwilling, they cannot well avoid 
approving what is right and honourable, and con- 
demning what is wrong, they have extended their 
»iew to ignorant and uncivilised nations, where the 
powers of the mind are, comparatively speaking, un- 
developed. And because, amongst some few bar- 
barous and savage tribes, and in some few places 
more enlightened, where such practices and customs 
thus originating have not been discontinued, the 
old and infinn are put to death, and infanticide 
prevails, they have endeavoured to impose upon 
themselves and others the false notion, that actions 
are of an indifferent nature, and of no moral import. 
Others there are so decidedly opposed to what is 
virtuous and good, that they would destroy the 
existence of truth itself, and represent scepticism 
and doubt as resulting from the best efforts of the 
human understanding. Sufficient has been advanced, 
I trust, on this head, to show how the desire of 
knowledge may be perverted and abused, when 
combined with pride and vain giory, and other 
states of the mind, which may be traced, directly or 
circuitously, to the undue prevalence of the animal 
motives. 

A desire of kiwtoledge, vnder the i^uence of pvire 
_ spirititai motives, g^engihens and improves lAem, 

But before we conclude this head of our subject, 
there are some observations connected with it, 
' be useful to intiod'acc^ cn\& cK 
K 2 



' primary motives, dieic 
proceed states of mind wliici) have a strong influ- 
ence on our desire of knowledge, it may be truly 
said, on tlie other hand, tliat the desire ol' knowledge 
has a very powerful effect in giving energy and 
vigour to our primary motives. 
I If the desire of knowledge be directed to proper 
subjects, it furuishes tlie mind with ideas which give 
additiqnal strength to our sense of duty, and afford 
a more comprehensive view of what is best tor us 
on the whole. Hence we are greatly interested 
in well considering to what objects our desire of 
knowledge should be directed, what ought to be 
studied and pursued, what may tend, in short, t(l> 
improve and give a finer edge to our sense of dutj^ 

Now a httle reflection will suffice to inform u%f| 
that the most needful and important of all knoWfi 
ledge is, a knowledge of God. 

It is true we cannot comprehend his essence 
nature ; our minds are not formed for a complel 
apprehension of what is spiritual and 
the eye. Still we can form some notion, howevi 
inadequate, of his wisdom, power, justice, mere; 
long-sutTering and goodness. 

We have the means of collectitig and inferrii^, 
tliat he is endued with infinite perfe 
discover from his acts, operations, and providential 
dispensations, that whilst to him must be ascribed 
the most magnificent display of power and wisdom, 
he is not inattentive to the movement of thej 
smaller particles of matter ; and, i 
able to comprehend from reason and revelation, 
is both omniscient and omnipteteal, We \iss. 
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^^^M^^ntn faculties which enable us to att^ii 
some knowledge of liis mighty works, such as the 
reTolutions of the heavenly bodies, and of electric, 
attractive, and gravitating powers, by which bodies 
are united and act in unison. 

But the moral and religious laws, which he has 
iDEtitutetl and commanded us to observe, are objects 
which we are still more interested in knowing. We 
cannot well be convinced, and consider seriously, 
that there is a God, a most benevolent being, to 
whom we are indebted for our creation, preservation, 
and redemption, and that he is a rewarder of those 
who diligently seek him, without being sensible 
how much it concerns us to obey him, and confonn 
ourselves to the observance of his will. " It is 

I deservedly accounted," says Tillotson, " a desirable 
thing to know the laws of the land, and the customs 
of the country in which we live, and the will of the 

. prince we live under; how much more to know the 
statutes of Heaven, and the laws of eternity, those 
immutable and eternal laws of justice and righteous- 
ness — to know the will and pleasure of the Great 
Monarch, and universal King of the world, and the 

I customs of that country wherewemustliveforeverl" 

> If our desire of knowledge be directed to such 

I subjects, we shall be naturally disposed to apply to 
the best sources from which information and im- 
provement may be derived; and hence the Holy 
Scriptures, which contain the fountain of divine 

[ knowledge, and the revealed will of God, will not 
be overlooked ami neglected : and we may truly 
state, that they who study them with a sincere 

. tiesire of proSting by them, wiH not\\ave xeccfUTie 
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to them in vain. And thus it is that a right appli- 
cation of the desire of knowledge will act recipro- 
cally on our primary motives, strengthen them with 
argimients for perseverance in holiness and virtue, 
as well as receive from them right dispositions and 
amiable affections. 




On the desire of power. 

Those, who are well acquainted with human nature 
will readily acknowledge, that a love of power is 
another of those desires which prevails more or 
]eEg in all of us : and if there be some in whom it 
is less apparent, it may be accounted for from its 
lying dormant, from not being developed and eli- 
rited by exercise. 

Our desire of power may be inferred from our 
dislike of restraint. There is no one who does not 
wish to have the free use of hia thoughts, words, 
and actions, and who does not deem it a hardship to 
be in bondage to any one. Liberty of every kind 
is highly desirable, liberty of thought, liberty of 
action, and political liberty, which shows clearly tliat 
there is an innate love of power implanted within 
us. The love of wealth is in most of us a modiiica- 
tion of the love of power ; for wealth gives men the 
command of the labour of others, who are, for tbe 
most part, willing to dispose of it, for what is re- 
garded as an equivalent. 

The desire of i)owor is not, however, as was before 
observed respecting our desire of knowledge, a 
primary motive. 

It does not act invariably in the same direction ; 
Mitaai^ect to the influence of OUT putftarj mo'twe*. 
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i productive of either greater good or 
evil, ae it is more or less respectively influenced by 
tlieni. When it is associated and inflamed hj ani* 
mal motives directly proceeding from the appetitesr 
or more indirectly by pride aod covetousness, it 
then leads men into evil practices ; and when thus 
circumstanced, perhaps no subject affords a more 
copious topic for complaint and declamation, than 
the evils which are derived from it. 

Power, when in the hands of evil men, affords 
juet ground for fear and apprehension; and it is a 
great source of comfort and consolation to the 
pious to reflect, that the most powerful of all beings 
is the most upright and benevolent, and infinitely 
superior, or rather altogether unmoved by, and 
accessible to, such temptations as prompt a 
influence weak and imperfect mortals to transgress. 
and violate their duty. 

Instigated by ambition and an insatiable love o&, 
power, men, falsely called great, have been guilty; 
of enormous crimes. They have laid waste towain! 
anil villages, and converted what was before themt) 
the garden of Eden, into a desolate wilderness. 

And yet, great as the evils are which hence 
occasionally arise, yet the love of power, considered 
as a general motive influencing human conduct, is 
productive of far more good than evil. 

Were we entirely destitute of this incentive to 
action, we should certainly be very different beings, 
and probably much more imperfect than we are. it 
is owing to this desire of power, and that of wealth, 
"■hich is a species of it, that men are more active 
and industrious in theit occtt^atvona-, x\\w. Vcift^ tawe 
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e pleasure in theoii thai they submit with itw 
patience and cheerfulness to tlie fttigues a 
labours of life, aiid are better reconciled to encoun- 
ter tile difficulties which occur in their passage 
through it. 

The love of power may, moreover, and actually 
is, often associated with the rational and spiritual 
principle, and enables us to act with more effect ii 
promoting beneScial purposes and designs. It aSbrds 
us B larger sphere, and eventually supplies us w 
more ample means af doing good as well as evil ; 
and to this we may ascribe, in a great measure, I 
public charities and institutions which distinguish 
Aia favoured country. When power is employed 
iu promoting the comfort and welfare of mankind, it 
has the happy effect of enabling man.to be a humble 
imitator of God, who delights in acts of beneficence, 
and whose tender mercies are over all his works. 
In our social and domestic circle, to the lowest of 
us, some degree of power is committed; and we i 
all of us so circumstanced, that we can promote the 
happiness of one another, which it is our bounden 
duty to do i and not to make, hy pride and con- 
tention, as is sometimes unfortunately the case, each 
other miserable. On the whole, we may class our 
love of power in the same rank and order as our 
love of knowledge ; as a principle of our nature 
which may be associated with reason or with appe- 
tite ; and as contributing to place us more decidedly 
in a state of trial and probation than we otherwise 
could have been, by urging us on, by auxiliary 
desires, into a larger field of action, and affording 
us more opportunities and occaBions oE iom% ^otA 
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or evil, and thus intimating more clearly the virtuoui 
or vicious path which we have chosen ; whether we 
are striving to be imitators or not of God, and whe- 
ther the same humble mind is in us which was in 
Christ Jesus, 



The love of ricfies is, in some cases, related to and 
associated with the desire of power. 

Before we quit this subject, it may be proper to 
Tnake an observation or two on the subject of ths' 
love of riches, as being a species of the desire cf 
power. 

It cannot be denied that wealth is power, in one 
sense of the word, inasmuch as it gives its owner 
a command over the labour and services of otiiers ; 
even indeed of those in distant countries, whom we 
do not know, nor have ever seen. Yet, notwith- 
standing this, it is certain it may be desired and 
pursued on its own account, as well as for the 
labour and pleasure it enables men to purchase. For 
though good men may aim at its attainment, that 
their power of doing beneficent actions may be 
enlarged, and that they may have more ample 
means of afTording instruction to the ignorant, and 
of relieving and comforting the sick and indigent ; 
and though others, actuated by animal motives, may 
desire it, that they may indulge in pleasure and 
luxury, and gratify their lusts and vicious propen- 
sities ; yet still, though tliis be evident, it is also 
clear, that wealth and riches are often accumulated 
for their own sake. But this desire is an unnatural 
one, or, perhaps, may \)e asct'to«4 Xo dva fear of 
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pBTting with what will purchase power or pleasure. 
Thus circumBtanced, the means become the end; 
and what was pursued for what it would procure, 
does itself become the object of desire, and the 
result is a sordid passion, the meanest, perhaps, 
and most selfish of all others, viz. avarice, which 
centres a man's views in his own person, closes his 
heart and hand to deeds of a benevolent and social 
nature, and even excludes him, who is under its 
griping influence, ftom all enjoyment, but the sordid 
one of heaping up a useless store, and may hence 
be truly said to be its own tormenter. 

On the hve of society. 

I shall now proceed to the consideration of another 
of our desires, whicli is the love of society. Society 
is the scene in which our moral conduct towards 
one another, and in which our good and bad actions, 
are exercised and displayed, Tiiere is no character 
we meet with in life to whom we may not show 
and practise a duty ; to whom we may not do what 
we ought, or leave undone what we ought to do. 

To superiors we can behave with due reverence 
and respect ; to equals with kindness, civility, and 
good humour ; to inferiors with affability and hu- 
manity. If young, there are parents, masters, and 
guardians to obey and please by docility and a 
respectful behaviour; if in more mature age, we 
can labour to support those whom Providence has 
entrusted to our care ; if old, we can advise, and set 
a good example to the young and inexperienced. 
We can show kindness and love to out &'v«ti&& %tA 
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relations, and a species of love even to our enemii 
nve can forgive injuries, and ejitertain and form te 
candid construction of tlieir actions, 
has taught us, tliat tlie two great commandmentB, 
on which hang all the law and the prophets, are the 
love of God and of our neighbour. Now, a state 
of society not only affords us an opportunity of 
doing our duty to our neighbour, but to God also. 
It enables us to unite in building places of worship; 
in performing social external acts of religion ; in 
printing and disseminating the Word of God ; iui 
communicating and encouraging pious feelings tw 
our public acts of devotion, by sympathetic and- 
congenial emotioas, and by commemorating together 
in the sacrament the death of our Saviour ; to in- 
crease and promote our Christian love and affection 
for the brethren. Hence we infer, that if such 
duties are required of us, and such duties as can 
only be exercised in society, that it is right and fit 
that we should be impressed w!th a love of it ; and 
it is a pleasing reflection, and an amiable proof of^ 
God's goodness, to endue mankind with a love 
such a state of being as is altogether necessary t9«, 
develope and improve those qualities and virtues, 
the acquisition of which can alone prepare us for 
the enjoyment of happiness with saints and angels 
hereafter : a society of spiritual beings who promote 
each other's happiness by reciprocal acts of the 
purest and most disinterested love, and amongst 
whom peace and harmony for ever ; 

In society, moreover, we learn not only whi 
qaalities we ought to cultivate, but what 
avoid and diligently guard aga\ra\,-, wi>i^. 
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stance, as pride, cove to us n ess, hatred, wratli, atrile^ 
sedition,fi)micalion, ail ii!tery,cruelty,and oppression 
of every kind, as well political as domestic ; all these 
more or less contribute, not only to make ub miser- 
able here, but altogether disqualify us for happiness 
hereafter. 

Afler all, we may assert, that our love of society 
is but another of those motives which may be called 
atixiUary, and as affording scope and opportunity for 
the exercise of our primary, our rational, and animal 
ones. Without these, the love of society might 
merely urge ub to range together like gregarious 
animals, in herds and flocks, without any develope- 
ment of duty or moral affection. When our love of 
society is combined with a sense of duty, and what 
is best for us on the whole, it is then that a way is 
opened for virtuous actions; and that when it is 
united with selfishness and impurity, that it gives 
rise to vices and crimes of every kind. As we are 
actuated by the former or the latter of these pri- 
mary motives, we are disposed to regard one another 
in society with love and affection, or with hostile. 
and jealous feelings. 

And we cannot help believing, that it is from too 
confined a view of the origin of human actions, by 
regarding it exclusively as under the influence of 
carnal motives, that such men as Hobbea have re- 
presented the natural state of man as a state of hos- 
tility, and that each one was inclined to regard his 
fellow creatures as his enemy. Had he regarded 
man in a different light, as susceptible of parental, 
filial, and connubial love, and of friendly atfections. 
^m^M actuated in many instances \)j leaaott aai 




Virtue) ne could hardly have admitted such uespi" 
cable notions as he professes to have entertained of 
our human nature. Hence we infer, that the love 
of society may be productive of great good, when 
guided by rational and Christian principles : — " By 
this shall ye be known to be my disciples," says our 
blessed Saviour, " if ye love one another;" — but 
may also be perverted to bad purposes, when di- 
rected by gross and sordid motives, originating in 
our carnal nature ; for to the lusts which war 
members may not only wars and fightings betwixt-, 
nations, but domestic enmity and discord be 



On our desire of being valued, honoured, and' 
esteemed br/ those with w/iom we live. 

Another of our desires, viz. that of the esteem of 
our fellow creatures, is closely united with the love 
of their society. And inasmuch as we are formed 
and constituted to live together, it may be justlj. 
regarded as a mark of divine benevolence, that wtt, 
are endued with a desire which gives u* spirit ija 
our enterprises, contributes to our happiness, and 
calculated to produce a favourable influence on oi 
moral character; more eepeciully, if we take into 
consideration this certain position, that we naturallj 
approve of what is right and good, and condemn ttuK; 
contrary. 

With our love of esteem is closely united oar 
fear of its opposite, shame, ignominy, and disgrace. 
It may, indeed, be laid down as a general truth, 
that whea a desire of any t^ing\iT%\&'^^}ciS&&%c ^ 
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its of^site prevails likewiae. But this desire, and 
s fears, cannot justly be regarded as primary 
!8 ; but, like those other desires which have 
been already noticed, may take either a right or a 
wrong directioD, as they are influenced by a ratiooal 
and spiritual principle, or by mere appetite and 
passion. 

When we are impressed with a sense of duty, and 
of our best interests, sufficiently strong to give a 
direction to our love of esteem, we shall then en- 
deavour to gain the good opinion of those with 
whom we associate, by such praiseworthy actions 
as promote the glory of God and the welfare of 
mankind. And the same motive when it acts upon 
us, as the fearof shame, will dispose us to avoid the 
commission of such base actions as would expose us 
to the censure of the pious and the upright, or de- 
prive us of the favour of our Heavenly Father, 
which is better than life without it. But, however 
extraordinary it may appear, on a first view of the 
subject, this same desire of praise, and fear of shame, 
may be subject and aifected by the animal motives; 
and then it has the most deplorable effect upon the 
thoughts, words, and actions. 

The conduct of those who are not well grounded 
in their religious principles will, we may expect, be 
much affected by the qualities and manners of their 
associates. We aim, for the most part, at gaining 
the favour and regard of those with whom we live, 
look up to, and respect ; and who can reward us 
with their smiles, or with more substantial marks of 
their regard: and should our lot be cast a.«iott^t 
meo of hose principles, and who Ustve UO ^(saX 
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respect for religious ordinances and obligations-^ 
should those around us compose the ivicked world, 
which at our baptism we promised to renounce — 
the applause of such, and their good opinion, ma^ be 
more easily attained by vicious compliances, and by 
yielding to their humours, than by opposing their 
debaucheries, and exposing the folly of their con- 
duct. Surrounded with such dangers, trials, and 
temptatioDS, many from whom better things might 
have been expected, liave first connived at the vicet 
of their companions, then been familiarised and 
hardened by them, till they have been gradually 
seduced into the same excesses ; and, perhaps, aimed 
at approbation, by a bolder or more daiing effron- 
tery in debauchery and profaneness. There are 
those who have hoped for distinction by matters 
that are indifferent, by the possession of some rare J 
production, or even by a horse, dog, or gun, of ■■ 
more excellent and superior kind; and there artffl 
others who have shown more folly still, they have ' 
gloried in their shame, on account of the quantity 
of liquor they have drunk, the riots they have 
raised, the boxing matches they have encouraged, 
or in which they have contended, or on the deep 
stake in which they have hazarded their property 
and fortune. Nay, some, we are told, have pro- 
ceeded so far as to boast of the females they have 
seduced, the unsuspicious dupes they have deceived, 
and of the midnight broils in which their life, health, 
and character, have been endangered. 

And we doubt not but, in the deepest sinks of 
fiolliition, may be found those who are vain of still 
more mischievous acVi\e\emi;t\V.B. W "\^ 'ciciX. W. dL , 



sly, that when the ilesire of esteem, under die 

influence of animal motives, is directed to wrong 
objects, it should dispose men to be afraid of being 
thought by their companions to be religious and 
devout ; or that they should eutertain the false 
notion, that infidelity was a mark of a strong mind 
superior to vulgar prejudice, whilst all regard to 
restraints or obligations of every kind was an indi- 
cation of a pusiilanunous and cowardly disposition. 

We leam from our Saviour himself, that in an 
adulterous and sinful generation many will be 
ashamed of him; and that of such he himself will 
be ashamed, when he comes with his holy angels to 
judge mankind. 

There was, however, a period in our history when 
men pretended to more religion than they posseued, 
sod when cant and fanaticism were in fashion. 
I allude to the commonweal tli, and the protectorate 
of Cromwell. When this party was subdued, and 
the monarchy restored, such cant and hypocrisy, or 
self-delusion, became a fashionable subject of indis- 
criminate ridicule, more especially amongst cour- 
tiers, in the dissolute reign of Charles the Second; 
and the profaneness which followed spread widely 
amongst soldiers, and those denominated cavaliers. 
U is very possible that some of this leaven of 
wickedness may still rankle and work in the minds 
of the profane ; and, at all events, it may be well to 
fortify ourselves with an assured conviction, that 
the venerable bulwarks of our faith rest and are 
supported on the firm basis of truth, and are not 
to be shokca and eodangcred by fanaticism and 
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pretences on the one hand, nor by loose 
and sceptical opinions on the other. 

On tlie love of life. 
We will now proceed to the conBideration of 
another of our desires, which is that of life. We 
are all of us desirous of prolonging our being, gene- 
rally speaking, and have naturally a dread of death ; 
and there can be no doubt but that this desire and 
fear were intended for our good, and are produc- 
tive of many salutary effects, placed as we are in 
a probationary state. They tend to reconcile the 
afflicted to the evils which they experience, and re- 
strain the dissatisfied and discontented from appear- 
ing, without a summons, in the more immediate 
presence of their Creator, and before their appointed 

So fond are we, indeed, of life, and so necessary 
is a healthy one to enable us to relish any of God's 
blessings, that we find, in the laws of Moses, long 
life proposed as a motive to filial obedience: — 
" Honour thy father and tliy mother, tliat thy days 
may be long in the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee." 

And though, under the Christian dispensation, a 
future and a happier existence in a better world, 
where there is no pain, sorrow, nor tears, and where 
Divine love, and the more amiable affections, oc> 
cupy the soul, is a far more powerful incentive to 
right conduct than a protracted existence, accom- 
pan'ied, as it oflen is, with the infirmities of old age: 
and thoagb we have the SLBfiutance ot %\.. ?euV, that 



It were better for him, and all faithful ChriBtiOBfl 
we may likewise hence conclude, to depart and be 
with their Lord and merciful Saviour ; yet it is ob- 
servable, that the same upright, chaste, temperate, 
and religious conduct which prepares the good man 
for the happiness of heaven, eminently contributes, 
likewise, to health and longevity. This desire, 
however powerful and deeply fixed within us, must, 
notwithstanding, be ranked amongst those motives 
which are secondary ; it being as much under the 
influence, and as liable to be affected by tliose we 
have denominated primary, as any which we have 
already enumerated. The desire of life Is subject 
to the influence of both, and may be, and is, over- 
coroe and hazarded on right and worthy principles, 
as well as exposed to danger and destruction by un- 
worthy ones. Many are actuated, and do really 
lose their lives in a good cause, in defending their 
country, wives, parents, relations, and friends. The 
devoted sacrifice which they have made of their 
life, as well as health and comfort, on these grounds, 
is calculated to procure them the gratitude of their 
fellow-creatures, and, we trust and hope, likevt-ise 
the favour of their heavenly Father. At all events, 
we are quite assured that the saints and martyrs 
who cheerfully died rather than deny their Saviour, 
and encountered dangers and sufferings whilst pro- 
pagating Christianity, will be approved by their 
Lord and Saviour, who hath declared to uB, that 
those who lose their life here for his sake, shall find 
it in a better world ; and that those who save them 
by denying him, shall lose them. 
But jt is as certain that life may fee eiiiaii'j,eT«i ' 
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8nd lost in a bad cause, as it is that it may in a good 
one I for no better a motive, indeed, than the power 
of gratifying our sensual and camal appetites. 

The wars and fightings which the apostle refers 
to, he ascribes to the lusts which war in our mem- 
bers. Nor is it, moreover, in the public theatres, 
in the hostile conflict of nations, that men are seen 
exposing their lives to hazard ; the same may be 
observed, as arising from the same pernicious influ- 
ence, in the more private and domestic scenes of 
life, — Luxury, laspiviousness, fornication, adultery, 
immoderate and unlawful indulgences, with various 
other excesses, are injurious to health of body and 
peace of mind, and hasten death ; and more espe- 
cially intemperance and drunkenness, by depriving 
men of their bodily and mental powers, expose them 
to innumerable dangers. 

Thus it appears, that though there is implanted 
in us a love of life, and though we are indebted to 
the mercy of God for every moment of our exist- 
ence, yet we are not invariably directed by it to 
act in conformity with our sense of duty, or pursue 
what is best (or us on the whole : we still continue 
probationary beings, and are exposed to danger, 
disease, and death, from the pernicious influence of 
corrupt motives and sensual desires. 



On the desire of happiness. 

The same observation may be extended to 

other of our desires, viz. that of happiness. This 

desire of happiness is as universdas that of life; for 

witlwut the materials o£Wip'p\aesa,'Mftve\vo^«i»4.:a 
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ieast of attaining tlieni, life would be comfortless, 
and hardly worlh preserving. This desire of happi- 
ness, though it must be admitted that all are actu- 
ated by it, does not, however, invariably conduct us 
in the right path, by which only it can be attained. 
Our notions on this subject may be delusive and 
erroneous. And though no one can be truly said 
to be 80 perverse as voluntarily to choose misery, 
and reject, with open eyes, what is most productive 
of good, yet that many do so in reality there can be 
no doubt. We must not, tlierefore, suppose that, 
because we desire happiness, we shall take the right 
road to obtain it : for we may be deceived in this, 
as well as in other matters, and place it where it 
does not in reality exist. If we take a view of the 
pursuits of men, experience will convince us that 
they are led away by imagination, form false 
opinions respecting it, and place it in different ob- 
jects. Some are inclined to believe that it consists 
in sensual indulgence, luxurious feasts, tbe plea- 
sures of the chase or of the table, splendid bouses 
and domains, furniture and equipage. Others, with 
juster notions, and enlightened by Christianity, be- 
lieve that if they diligently and conscientiously 
endeavour to do their duty, and to please God, and 
conform their will to his, they shall thus best pro- 
mote their final, and indeed present, welfare. If we 
in all our ways commit ourselves to his guidance. 
and strive, as far as our weakness will permit, to 
obey those laws of virtue and holiness which he has 
prescribed, we take the most effectual way of being 
happy : for nothing is more certain than that God 
is the source and fountain of happineas-, \\ib.\. (^^ e:\-j 
L 3 
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good gift Cometh from him 
able in his nature, and the s 
and for ever. 

It appears, then, that we ( 
desire of happiness, and that though there is one way, 
and one way only, by which it can be obtained, yet 
that there are various opinions respecting the ob- 
ject, and mode of acquiring it ; and that, under the 
impression of the prevailing desire, many search 
for it where it cannot be found. This diversity of 
opinion affords satisfactory proof that the desire of 
happiness is not one of our primary motives, acting 
uniformly in one direction, and urging men to follow 
a specific course ; not, in short, like a sense of duty, 
or a regard to our best interests, which do not admit 
of opposite opinions, but prompt men, in all cases, 
to obey God, and the righteous laws which he hath 
appointed for our observance. The fact is, that our 
notions of happiness, and our consequent pursuit of 
it, are influenced and directed by our primary mo- 
tives; and though men's opinions on the subject, in 
minor cases, may be diversified by their peculiar 
taste, and by previously formed habits, and by die 
mode in which they have been brought up, and the 
manners of those with whom they have been edu- 
cated, yet still, independently of these considera- 
tions, our primary motives will have a paramount 
and universal influence on the conduct, whether 
of good or evil, in all cases ; and just as we are re- 
spectively affected by them, such will be the clear | 
and certain, or the doubtful and obscure, notioni 
we have of that in wliich true happiness consist^ 
and of the mode by which \\. ma^j ^ uVXaiig 
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If, for instance, we have suffered the animal pro- 
penfiitiea to gain a hold upon us, and to defile our 
minds with gross thoughts and licentious imagina- 
tions, we shall be led to suppose that it consists in 
sensual pleasure ; but if", on the other iiand, we are 
firmly convinced that our great object is attention 
to our duty, in its different hearings and relations, 
we shall then place our happiness where only it can. 
be found, in the way of God's commandments. 

Hence it appears, that it is not the desire of 
happiness which points, with a steady Gnger, to the 
ptoper course we are to follow in its pursuit, but 
another innate principle, a sense of duty. And it is 
of great importance that we impress this truth 
firmly and deeply upon our minds, that we may 
avoid those many errors and mistakes to which we 
are subject, from the prevalence and strength of our 
animal motives, and the delusions which hence ori- 
ginate. To this we may ascribe the vague and un- 
certain opinions which the heathens entertained 
upon what they called the sutmnum bonum, or 
chief good : the disciples of Epicurus placing it, 
like the modern voluptuary, in sensual pleasure; 
others, in living agreeable to nature, the vagueness 
of which proposition subjected it to various inter- 
pretations ; whilst others, as the Stoics, insisted 
that the gummum bonum resulted from a state of 
mind steeled and fortified by philosophy against all 
feelings, emotions, and sensations, whetlier painful 
or pleasurable, which was a vain attempt to attain 
a state of indifference inconsistent with tlie opera- 
tion of motives, which are emmently necessary 
coBBtitutii^ that probationary state W vi\\\d\ «h'««~'>sa 
I. 4 
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Providence has placed us. But though the desire 
of happiness is not one of our primary motives, yet 
when we have once impressed upon our minda the 
true nature of happiness, and that it is derived, in a 
great me^tsure, from a consistent conformity, and 
not opposition, to the will of God; this right as- 
surance of wliat happiness really consists in will 
greatly assist, strengthen, and confirm the influence 
and power of one of the primary motives — a sense 
of duty. They will act in union, and facilitate the 
operation of each other. •J 

He who acts under a sense of duty must need* I 
he encouraged in the prosecution of it, by a coa'^ 
viction that he is doing that which all aim at," 
though many erroneously, viz. — promoting his real 
and substantial happiness, and that, amidst all the 
changes and chances of this mortal life, he sees 
clearly tlie path which he is bound botli ia duty 
and interest to pursue, and which are ways both 
of pleasantness and peace; and though, as he ad- 
vances in it, he may possibly meet with some dis- 
comforts, from which none of us are altogether 
exempt, yet lie still goes on rejoicing, under a 
conviction that, in a probationary slate, trials are 
necessary, to put our good resolutions, the strength 
of our faith, and our trust and reliance on God's 
mercy and goodness, to the test. 

From what has been advanced, it appears, I truB^ i 
that the desire of happiness admits of being guided^ 
and directed by a sense of duty on the one hand, ' 
and sensual inclination on the other; and is not of 
itself sufficiently steady and uniform to be classed 
iritb our primary mollves. 
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On Ike innate desire of action as it has a 
nand and bod;/. 

Before I quit this subject it may be right ta ob- 
serve) that there are other desires to which I have 
not yet adverted ; such, for instance, as that of 
action, and of being beloved, especially by those 
with whom vre live and associate ; for we are so 
constituted, that we not only desire the esteem, but 
the love of our fellow-creatures. 

With respect to our natural love of action, that is 
evident in infancy and youth ; and perhaps more so 
then than at any other period. Nothing can be 
more irksome than to sit in a listless state of apathy, 
idleness, and inaction for a whole day together ; 
and such inaction is hurtful both to the mind and 
body ; clouding the cheerfulness and alacrity of the 
former, and injuring the health of the latter : and it 
must be regarded as a strong proof of the goodness 
and providential care of God towards his creatures, 
that He hath been pleased to engraft in us a love 
of that which conduces so much to our benefit. 
For all our earthly comforts are derived in a great 
measure from active exertion. Idleness clothes a 
man with rags: and St. Paul teaches, tliat if a man 
will not work, neither shall he eat. 

Without some exercise of either mind or body, 
we should, in short, be wretched and miserable. In 
the very pursuit of what is aimed at some satisfac- 
tion is procured ; and in certain cases it affords, 
perhaps, more gratification than when actually pos- 



! derive from rest. Active exertion u, 

, altogether necessBry to complete and 
perfect any virtuous intention. It is not sufficient 
that we think aright, and that our designs are good ; 
they must be brought into existence, and have life 
and reality conferred on them by action, before 
they can be known, or become useful to mankind. 

Still it is observable, that whilst we may be in- 
dustriously employed in what is useful and beneficial, 
our activity is not exclusively confined to virtuous 
pursuits; !f we are not employed In some laudable 
undertaking, it is much to be feared that our spirit- 
ual enemy may lead us astray, and the restless 
energy within us urge us on to trifling, or, what is 
more to be apprehended, mischievous occupations. 
And hence, as young people are often thoughtless 
and inconsiderate, it is of great importance to their 
future interests that they should not be left to 
pursue their own devices, but exercised and occu- 
pied in such laudable pursuits as may render them 
worthy members of society in more advanced life. 

On the whole, it may be observed, that this love 
of action, like those we have already mentioned, 
may contribute to engage us in what is bad as well 
aa good ; may enable us to give form, and place, and 
existence to our vicious as well as virtuous designs ; 
and thus affords a wider field, and a fuller scope for 
the developement and exercise of our primary 
motives. 



On. our desire of bang beloved by friaids, r^fatives, 
BTtd connections. 

The last of our desirea which I shall now men- 
tion id that of being beloved by those with whom we 
live, and more especially by our nearest relatives, 
friends, and connections. No situation can well be 
regarded as more forlbrn than his who has no re- 
gard or love for any one, nor is himself blest with 
the esteem and affection of a single individual. 

So powerful, however, is this principle, that it has 
been observed, that those who have been thus cir- 
cumstanced have been gratified with the affection 
which domestic animals have shown towards them, 
though devoid of reason. Nay, even inanimate ob- 
jects have excited strong attachments. The house 
or the tree whidi has afforded us shelter, and from 
which we have derived benefit, we may, by an invo- 
luntary play of the imagination, regard as an object 
that has loved us ; and this notion, combined with 
early associations of happiness in our early years, 
inipire us with a stronger attachment for them in 
return, and make home more pleasing and delightful- 
Still, nothing can be more evident than that this 
desire may be misemployed, and be made produc- 
tive of evil when influeuced and biassed by the ani- 
mal motives. 

The adulterer desires the affections of the wife 
to be transferred to him from her husband, — the 
person to whom she is betrothed, and to whom she 
has solemnly promised, in the consecrated place of 
;iublic worsiiip, to iiestow it. The aedacet Vv^^'i^ft 
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be beloved by the unsuspecting object of his 
minal appetites, that he may more easily betray anq. 
ruin her, and thus eventually involve, not only her- 
self, but her more immediate connections and nearest 
relatives, in shame and sorrow. 

And thus in this respect, as in many othi 
bad passions to which we are subject may dispoie 
U8 to turn a blessing into a curse, and make that 
desire a source of evil, which, under the direction of 
reason and duty, contributes so essentially to our 
happiness and comfort. 

Nothing can be so delightful as to love, and ex- 
perience the consciousness that we are beloved in 
return by the amiable and the virtuous. Hence it 
is that we take an interest in the pursuits and plans 
of others ; that we rejoice with those that rejoice, 
and derive satisfaction from the prosperous issue of 
their undertakings. 

Still, for the same reasons that have been befors 
assigned, it is a distinct motive from the two before 
denominated primary; to the developement of these, 
indeed, it is accessory, and opens a wider field for 
their operations, and thus acts in unison with them, 
and furthers the end and design which they were 
intended to effect. 

On the whole, it may be observed, of all our de^- 
sires, that they contribute very essentially to the 
developement of our primary motives, and afford a 
wider scope for their exercise. Our primary mo- 
tives, if not aided and assisted by our desire of 
knowledge, power, wealth, happiness, society, exer- 
cise, and the esteem and love of others, would have 
but a narrow and conftnei B^we ?ot \.\*ew o^er- 
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ations ; but, with these auxiliaries, a wide and grand 
theatre is opened for the exhibition of the good and 
bad qualities of our nature, not perhaps directly and 
immediately, but through the medium of choice 
elicited by opposition. 



lo the consideration of dioice, UTtd t 
nwde by which it is elicited. 

I HAVE before endeavoured to show how thuJ 
result takes place ; and if it be granted that we csfn J 
choose, as, in common matters at least, no one ca]}|, A 



with any show of reason, entertain a doubt, wcfl 
cannot form any conception how such a power could fl 
be elicited without opposition, in moral matters morev 
especially. 

For, as we have before observed, if we had i 
rational nor spiritual motives urging i 
agreeably to their suggestions, we must of course 
act as the animal propensities prompted us, and 
should be no more accountable for our actions than 
brutes devoid of reason ; and, on the other hand, if 
we had no animal motives to oppose to rational 
ones, we must act necessarily as our rational and 
spiritual motives directed us. For if tliere be no 
impediment nor counteracting power to alter t 
current of those thoughts which reason suggest^ 
they will proceed without disturbance o 
tion in one and the same direction. 



Motives proceed from our own minds, and are tmI 
external agents actiriff upon «* arbitrarily. 

i' Were there, as we have before hiuted, any thing 

arbitrary in motives ; were they, as abstract and 
general ideas were supposed by some ancient phi- 
' losophers to have been, real existences acting upon 
I us, and over which we had no control ; then indeed, 
I under such an order of events, our choice could not 
I liave been voluntary, nor have resulted from our 
I own powers. 

But this is not the case, indeed the supposition is 
absurd, inasmuch as we cannot harbour auch a 
notion in our minds without a tacit belief, that the 
invisible world is peopled with a class of beings, 
called motives, which are permitted to enercise a 
wanton power over us. Such an improbable and 
vain imagination is sanctioned neither by reason 
nor revelation. 

For though we collect from the latter source of 
information that the invisible world is inhabited by 
•good and bad angels, the former of whom take an 
interest in our salvation, and rejoice in the con- 
version of a sinner ; and the latter are permitted to 
tempt the thougbdess, carnal, and unguarded mind 
into evil, yet there is nothing ever hinted of such 
an order of living beings as motives. Tliey are, in- 
deed, & part of ourselves; we have a power over 
them committed to us ; and we can, by our own 
vigorous exertions, aided by God's grace, give en- 
couragement and strength to those which are good, 
and impose restraints upon those whic^ sxe\ia.^ 
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In wltat way a power may he exercised oiw, and a 
direction given to, out moHves. 

To show that we can exercise a certain degree of 
power over our motives, we have only to intimate 
the power we possess over our thouglits. We are 
not forcibly compelled to follow the train of them 
wheresoever they may lead ua. Should a thought ofa 
pernicioustendency incidentally arise,we can remove 
it, if we will humbly strive, by God's assistance, to. 
do so, and dwell upon such as are of a more eleyat^] 
ing, pious, and edifying nature. 

If, then, we can divert our thoughts from one 
subject to another, and are not compelled to follow 
such as may be productive of a pernicious influence 
upon our virtue ; if we can steadily resolve to extir- 
pate all of an impure and malignant kind ; if we 
can further make, as it were, a covenant with our 
eyes, and avert them from any object which might 
occupy or inflame them with unholy desires, we 
may safely assert, that, in the same degree that we 
can control and direct our thoughts, we can also 
strengthen or relax the power and influence of 
motives. A little reflection will sufBce to convj 
us of the truth of this position. 

For without thoughts to rest upon, upon what 
other basis could our desires be supported ? There 
is no other essence or substratum in which they 
could inhere, or to which be attached. 

A being who has no power of thinking has, con> 
seguently, no power of hoping or fearing, of loving of 
hating, of valuing or dei^ww^- 
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It is, moreover, through the medium of our 
tboughts that our motives gain strength ; and no 
more ^cacious mode for weakening the strength 
of our motives can be pointed out, than the act of 
turning away our thoughts altogether from the 
objects which occupy and affect them. The very 
attempt to do so will produce a change in the state 
and disposition of the mind, and Imve some in- 
fluence in effecting what we aim at. 

It is by involuntarily resigning ourselveB, that is, 
without any effort of the will giving way to our 
thoughts, by indolently suffering them to dwell on 
things which seem desirable, without due attention 
to their moral tendency, and by suffering fancy 
and imagination to promote their excitement, that 
our motives take a faster hold upon us, lead us 
away In a wrong direction, fdl our minds tvith delu- 
sive expectations, and deceive us with momentary 
notions and hopes, that we can promote our happi- 
ness by sinful pursuits. 

Virtuout tlioughts reipitre cuhivalion and cncourage- 
tnent, vicious ones restraint and expulsion from t/ie 

Betwixt virtuous and vicious thoughts there ap- 
pears this difference; that the latter are apt to sug- 
gest tliemselves without any exertion of our own ; 
they obtrude themselves without invitation upon 
our notice; whilst the former require effort to ex- 
cite tfiem, and to render their suggestions operative 
upon our conduct. 

Ma/y of our thoughts are suggeatei \i^ QwX'waii 
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objects sml occurrences, and are con j d 
tlirough the medium of our senses; ad m of 
them are associated with desires arising fr m 
appetites, and passions, and a. love of pi and 

are hence consequently of such a natu a 
quire much care and vigilance in keeping them 
under due restraint, or suppressing them ; whilst 
those which relate to God and our duty to him ; 
those which have a reference to our reason and its 
deductions; which are conversant about the conse- 
quences of our actions, and respecting what, on a 
fair estimate, is most likely to contribute to our final 
good, are not of such familiar occurrence as the 
former, but are of a more abstract nature, and re- 
quire our hearty and sincere endeavours to bring 
them before us, and render them efficacious. 

It must be acknowledged, notwithstanding, that 
there are in the visible world around us many ob- 
jects, and, in the course of life, many events which 
are calculated to excite reflection, and raise within 
us elevated notions of God's perfections, and inspire 
pious minds with gratitude and admiration. If 
there be, on the one hand, splendour, pomp, show, 
equipage, alluring and specious appearances of plea- 
sure to captivate and lead astray, with false estimates 
of the intrinsic Worth of things^ the unreflecting 
mind; and to e\cite within it vain desires of 
lionour, wealth, pleasure, and worldly glory ; there 
are also visible objects declarative of the power, 
wisdom, and goodness of God, and which we 
cannot regard, if we have any sentiments of religion, 
witliout admiring, adoring, and feeling grateful to 
the gretA Author of out \iew^ ^w vi<.\.t<aduciiig us 
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I into the world, and permitting as to be Epectator^f 
I his great and glorious works. Tlie sun, for instance, 
E wtiose rays are the occasion of light and hest, is an 
J object which we cannot regard, and seriously reflect 
I on, without the sublimest notions of the power, 
I wisdom, and goodness of God. Nothing but the 
familiarity of its appearance, and its expected return 
at stated intervals, could diminish the awe and 
reverence which it would otherwise excite within 
us. Were we, when in the full possession of all our 
faculties, to behold it, all at once, and not gradually, 
as we are habituated from our infancy, to the splen- 
dour it exhibits, its dazzling glory, emitted suddenly 
upon us, might overpower our feelings with wonder 
and astonishment ; yet, after all, the sun is not it- 
self endued with animal life, sensation, and intelli- 
gence ; its existence must not be ascribed to any 
native energy of its own. It is the production of 
the great Creator, an cflect resulting from his will 
and {Measure ; and the sentiment which hence na- 
turally arises in the mind is this, that if the effect 
be thus grand and magnificent, if the thing created 
be t!)us splendid and glorious, what must the cause, 
the great Author and Creator of it be! 

Tlirough tlie medium of the ear, as well as eye, 
we may be filled with awe, by phenomena in the 
world of nature. We can hardly listen to the 
violent effects produced by winds, storms, and tem- 
pests, or to the loud peals of thunder, which occa- 
sionally agitate the air, without a deep conviction of 
the infinite greatness of God, all-powerful to save, 
and to destroy, and of our own comparative insig- 
n'lBcaace. 
ft M 2 
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The passing events of human life, moreover, are 
not all calculated to excite mere worldly affections 
and desires ; nor confined within the sphi 
present and temporal concerns. Many of them 
dispose the mind to entertain religious sentiments 
and moral reflections. The calamitous and disae* 
trous circumstances of life, in which we, ourselve*,] 
or our friends, relatives, or country, may be involvedt) 
often incline us to witlidraw our thoughts and afFe<>[ 
tions from this world, and fix them on a better. 
Tlie sickness and death of those whom we love, 
and with whose happiness and welfare our own is 
intimately combined ; or the presages 
proaching dissolution, are dispensations well adapti 
to loosen our desires from the fading objects of 
and fix them on God, and a better world, 

Tlie ruinous effects of sin, in some remarkable 
instance of which we are witness, and in the effects 
of which we are implicated, may convince us of the 
shame and folly which attend it, and what sad con- 
sequences may be expected from it, both here and 
hereafter. 

There are in the wovld, moreover, objects cal- 
culated to awaken our sympathy and compassion ; to 
call into action our social feelings, our affection for 
others, as well as regard to our own interests. 

There are many events and occurrences, in short, 
which dispose the mind to serious reflections ; which 
suggest to us our own weakness and inability to 
protect ourselves; many that remind us of our 
mortality, and of the sliortness of life. And when- 
ever events of this nature occur, it is our duty and 
interest to tlwell oa t.\\e V\iom^X^ -nVvAi "Coani 
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suggest, and derive from them the instruction whtcll 
they offer. 

If we pursue a diiferent conduct — if we hastily 
banish them from our minds, and shrink from them 
as odious and painful — if we suffer them to pass in 
reiiew before us, without any practical improvement, 
we run the risk of hardening oiir hearts; and, whilst 
suppressing our social feelings, of increasing our 
selfish ones. Were we sincere in our endeavours, 
there is nothing to hinder us from forming an habitual 
piety of mind, which might dispose us to turn the 
passing events and common occurrences of life to 
our edification and spiritual improvement. 

This habitual piety was a distinguisliing feature in 
our Saviour's character, as we may collect from his 
parables and discourses. It is generally supposed 
dial he pointed to lilies then growing in the fields 
before them, when he inculcated trust and affiance 
on God's mercy, and showed the folly and impiety of 
being over-anxious about worldly concerns, and dis- 
trusting a superintending Providence. " Behold" says 
he, "thelilies, how theygrow; they toil not, they spin 
not; and yet I say unto you, that even Solomon in 
aU his glory was not arrayed like one of these." 

At Jacob's well in Samaria, Jesus, having asked 
for water to drink of a Samaritan woman, took oc- 
casion to discourse to her of his spiritual doctrines, 
under the image of living or perpetually flowing 
water, and adds, " Whoever shall drink of the waters 
that I shall give him shall never thirst." 

Sir Isaac Newton and others have supposed that 
the parable of the sower going forth to sow, was 
dar'iDg seed time, about t,Vie motifti «1 "^^ 
" M 3 
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vember. We should do well, therefore, to 
our Saviour's example in this, as well as i 
respects, and from outward objects and occurrence* 
collect and nurture sentiments that are favourable 
to virtue, and not indulge such vain notions, 
casually arise from them, and be, for want 
the occasion of making us form false estimates of 
their worth, and of hence tempting us to offend. 

From this view of the subject we may observe 
the necessity we are under, and the good whirfi 
arises from paying ilue attention to our thoughts," 
and to such outward objects, rejections, and occa^i 
slonal events as may influence and affect them ; that 
we may discriminate the good and bad, and exclude 
those of a bad tendency, encourage those that are 
favourable to virtue, and endeavour to cultivate, by 
every possible method, a meek, humble, and piou§ 
state of mind. i 

A close connection and subserviency prevail be-l 
twixt the state of our mind and our general conduct, 
and our thoughts are made manifest by our words 
and actions. Out of the abundance of the thoughts 
of the heart the mouth speaketh, and from within 
proceed those evil designs and desires, which, if not^ 
checked and restrained, will have a pernicious in-j 
fluence on what we say and do. And if there be 
any difficulty in gaining such a powerful ascendancy 
over our thoughts as to divert them from such 
objects as might excite within us unwarrantable 
desires ; if it be difficult to remove them from what 
seems to court our attention, by promising to gratify 
sensual inclination, we should remember that if 
r« could have arrived at Ol stale o? \v*f;«\e^^ %s«i 
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purity without effort — if the Christian and moral 
virtues were of sucli ea^y attainment that they 
mightbe had like the commonest productions of the 
earth, witliout exertion, and be gathered by every 
idle and wanton hand, there could, under such cir- 
cumstances, have been no test of obedience, nothing 
like even the appearance of merit in self-denial, 
forbearance, or in resisting temptation ; no dis- 
tinction, in short, of character in a moral sense, nor 
any difference, as far as personal effort was concerned, 
betwixt him who served God and bim who served 

If, moreover, no effort ; if no such virtues as self- 
denial, and a watchful vigilance over our thoughts 
were required to enable us to form just and true 
estimates of what is really atui truly valuable ; such, 
for instance, as the favour of God, and future hap- 
piness; if we had no power of giving the preference 
to a greater good, though absent and unseen ; if no 
abstraction of thought were required to render the 
consideration of our future interests operative upon 
our conduct ; there consequently could be no scope 
nor opportunity afforded for the exercise of faith, 
and hope, and such Christian virtues as are con- 
nected with them. And hence many of the most 
valuable powers and energies of our minds, whicli 
contribute to our worth and station in the scale of 
being, would continue undeveloped, and, for want of 
excitement, remaiu in a dormant slate. It hence 
appears that our motives are so closely and in- 
dissolubly connected with our thoughts, that with- 
out the latter there would be no possibility of 
^^SJ^rcitiBg the former ; it is therefore o^ \m^i\a.tii» 



to reflect seriously by what means such a directicw 
may be given lo our thoughts as may produce a 
ikvourable effect upon om" motives. 

TItere are- prudential as well as moral and religioioM 

rules for the regulalion of our thovgJUs, and, throiig%M 

l/ieir inUnanentality, of our motives. 

Now, there are prudential rules as well as rcligioiw J 
ones, which may be proposed for the regulation ofj| 
our thoughts, and llie observance of which may b 
attended with advantage. 

No idle and desultory train of thoughts should be n 
allowed to engage our attention and waste our lime. 
Notions which casually, as it were, arise in the 
mind in our leisure hours, should be halaitually 
submitted to a. careful eKamination, Yike suspicious 
strangers and men of doubtful characters on their 
entrance into a populous city, before they are per- 
mitted to abide and sojourn ; and more especially _ 
malicious and lascivious ideas should be suppresse 
and not dwelt on when they arise, and the 
diverted to some edifying and improving subjecba 
And as our thoughts are apt to be much influenced I 
by our worldly pursuits and occupations, and 
disposed to value them at too high a rate, whilst I 
other things of greater value, if we seldom think of 1 
them, sink in our esteem : hence men engaged i: 
business, and in conducting any undertaking of im- ■ 
portance, should be mindful of this tendency of ' 
our nature, and endeavour to place a counterpoise 
upon their desires of temporal things by retiring 
from the world at staled wAeTNiiis, a»i iai-jTO.*^ 



tatuag upon the shortiiess and uncertainty of I 
and the comparative insignificancy of all human 

And these salutary checks, if imposed with dis- 
cretion, will contribute rather to further than impede 
their plans, by moderating blind desires, whiuh might 
hurry and urge tliem forward into hurtful extrava- 
gancies ; andjby calling forth the powers of reflection 
and recollection, either contribute to the Buccess 
of their designs, or soften and mitigate their sorrow 
and niortilication at their unprosperous issue : at all 
events, they take the most efltctual way of procuring 
the aid and assistance of God in their undertakings ; 
who will, if we apply to him with humble and 
Hincere prayers, conduct our affairs in such a way 
as will be most conducive to our final welfare. 

On the whole, we may observe that it is our duty 
to impress strongly upon our minds tlie necessity 
of our hearty and sincere endeavours to repress evil 
thoughts, aud encourage vb-tuous ones; for such as 
our thoughts may be, such will be our motives ; if 
the one be sensual, so will the other likewise; and 
if pure, pure; and allowing this power over the 
desires of our heart is not attained without difficulty, 
yet, in this case, we are only circumstanced as we 
are in others ; for there is hardly anything worth 
having which is to be had without some labour or 
exertion. 

If we take a more general view of what has been 
advanced in the progress of our discussion, 
it will appear, that, from our motives, and the cir- 
cumstances in which we are placed, an evident in- 
may be discovered, to coiist\t.M^ei 'Oatti'j:^ 
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the mcdiiim of rivalship, competition, and oppoBition 
of principles and desires, tlie power of choosing in 
the liuman frame. And as so many wise provisions 
may be discovered, to control the too powerful in- 
fluence of either our rational or animal motivei^ I 
either of which, had more strength been given them,,! 
might have precluded the exercise of choice; we | 
may hence conclude, a priori, from the preeau*^ 
tions used in its preservntion, that it is a quality'M 
essential to our welfare, and of the first importance^ 
to us as rational and moral agents. 



Of tlte results which are ascribabU to c/ioice. 
It may now be worth our while to consider what 
results may he ascribed to choice, and what its u 
may be, and why such care and attention have beeQ-| 
bestowed in its preservation. 

We may, however, previously notice, that had ifrl 
not been for this view, which we are capable of' 
seeing and conceiving of the surest ions of reason, 
and of the excitement of animal desires, and of the 
opposite courses of conduct to which men are 
hence prompted and disposed to follow, a question. J 
might have been stated to which it would havftj 
been difficult to return a satisfactory answer ; how, f 
for instance, a rational agent, endued with under- 
standing, and impressed with an unextinguishable 
desire of pursuing its own interest, welfare and ap- 
parent happiness, could have been led away by any 
delusion, or induced to deviate from the strait path 
which leads to it ; or how disposed by desires ori- 
gioating in his own heart, ftotn ■yj\\B\\'ift ¥wr« '&t&:^ 
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issues of life, to follow a course which terminates in~ 
misery and ruin, the bore idea of which, one might 
imagine, would make him shrink with horror from 
s purpose, and shudder with dismay. These dif- 
ficulties, we conceive, on the principles here laid 
down, may now be easily explained ; and we may 
further observe, that the possibility of error, delusion, 
and making a wrong choice, is so csEential to the 
power of choosing what is right, that he, who by 
any impediment is precluded from the one, is ex- 
eluded also from the other. He whose power of 
choice is so confined and limited as to incapacitate 
him from choosing foolishly, is equally disabled from 
choosing wisely ; he who cannot give vice the pre- 
ference, has no power of making virtue his choice. 
The very essence of virtue is incorporated, if I may 
so express myself, in choice ; and he who, under the 
impression of the many evils which proceed from 
it, would, if he could, obliterate it from the mind, 
would, with the vices, remove from it the virtues 
also : and thus, in attempting to improve, would de- 
grade our nature. 



Choice is not conferred arbitrarily, but is elicited bj/ 
suitable means appointed by divine wisdom for that 
purpose. 

In this account of the elucidation and production 
of choice, a certain process is observable. There 
are antecedents and consequents, or, in other words, 
means employed for effecting the end proposed, 
which may be denominated causes preceding the 
eifect. In this, as in other points wVvc\\\\6Ne\it«a 
noticed, an analogy may be traced belwixt \i\£ ^^Q* 
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ductions of the natural world and our moral and; 
mental qualities. A subserviency of parts consti- 
tuting their formation is observable in both, 
nothing can be said in either to be produced 
exist in an isolated and independent state. The 
animal kingdojii is dependent on the vegetable for 
food and subsistence, and the vegetable on the 
earths and soils in which tlieir roots are imbedded. 
The crystallised rocks of granite and marble have 
also their use ; they give strength, weight, and sO' 
lidity, to the entire mass which forms _the globe. 
Amongst the four elements, air, water, fire, 
earth, as they offer themselves without analysis 
the notice of our senses, the same subserviency and 
reciprocal agency take place; and they are indeed 
so dependent on each other for support, that if in 
imagination we endeavour to select any one of them^ 
and separate it from the rest, we find that the oti 
three, by the withdrawing of the fourth, would b^ 
reduced to chaos ; their co-esisting particles wouf 
be confused and deranged, and their consistency 
proportion, and utility destroyed. 

The same subserviency may be perceived 
formation and preservation of our moral and 
qualities, and more especially of that which 
the subject of our enquiries, 

Our double and twofold nature, for instance, forms 
a substratum for their respective motives to inhere 
in, and rest and dwell. Our motives, again, are closely 
connected with the outward objects and abstract 
virtues which excite them; the different direct! 
and impulses, incentives, and excitement of thei 
motives thus interwoven w\l\\ \.\ievt (jQ^fttta, awaki 
opposition ■ whilst opposiUOTi,m\W^.Mia,Ni«'iw 
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necessary antecedent for the emanation and the 
eliciting of choice. Thus it is that opposition ap- 
pears to be a connecting link, in a chain of what 
may be called causes and elfects, or of mutual sub- 
serviencies, administering to the efficiency of each 
other, and inRti'u mentally operating; in the emana- 
tion of choice. 

Choice, then, in this view of the subject, appears 
to be the result of a series of antecedents and their 
consequents, following one another in a certain re- 
gular order, or, in other words, proceeding from 
reciprocal subserviencies and agejicies of mental qua- 
lities with their respective objects ; and if there be 
any who object to this statement, it is incumbent on 
them to consider wliether they can point i 
whether, indeed, it be possible to conceive, with the 
materials of knowledge we possess, how man could 
by any other means have been made capable of 
choosing, and thus constituted a moral agent. 
any thing could have rendered a rational being 
capable of choosing, and of acting morally, without 
the process here insisted on, the imposition of the 
faculty could only be conferred by, and referred to, 
the supreme and absolute power of God. 

All things are possible with him ; all creation 
must submit to his will ; nothing can oppose or with- 
stand the exercise of his Almighty power, in fit, 
necessary, and urgent and important cases, or where 
his natural and moral government of the world 
concerned and exercised. 

Still it is not difficult to imagine many acts whicJi 
would he quite unworthy of his atttiVnites wnA 
perfections, nad, l/ierefore, absurd anA mv^wii^i W» 
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aicrSeto him. Such, for instance, are those acts 

which are contradictory, and which are naturally 
imposEible, as the supposing of two objects oc- 
cupying the same space, at the same time. Many 
such impossibilities may be conceived in the ima- 
gination, and such conceits may be expressed in 
words, though they cannot exist in nature and 
reality. And if a moral agent, constituted as man 
is, cannot have choice conferred on him by an 
arbitrary imposition, and without the intervention 
of appropriate means, it may be owing to some such 
contradictory impossibility as we have here referred 
to. la accomplishing an end or design, means are 
required; take away under such an appointment 
the means required, and the end is defeated; just 
as the effect would be frustrated whi 
were removed. But a question may be asked, whe- 
ther that quality in man, that choice we are sp 
of, could not, like light, have been created 
instant: as God said, " Let there be light, an^- 
there was light ;" so could not the same all-powerful 
Being have said, " Let man have choice," and the 
quality arise within him at a word? This will 
readily be granted : yet still it may be alleged, 
that as light, though produced instantaneously, was 
not, however, created without means ; so neither is 
it unreasonable to suppose, that choice, however 
communicated, is the result of appropriate means. 

Whether light and heat be wrapped up and en- 
veloped in the oxygen gas which forms a component 
pact of our atmosphere, and be decomposed and 
set at liberty by the affinity which solar rays have 
At its base, and somewhat l\ie same ^Tocesi V(ks 
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I tlie production of them, as is now 
nerally allowed to take place in combustion ; or 
whether light and heat be emitted, as, in com- 
mou apprehension, they appear to be, in a prepared 
state from the sun ; still means are employed, 
and we conclude it is the same with the eliciting of 
choice. 

It appears, therefore, an improbable supposition 
to imagine, that man chooses, in consequence of an 
isolated arbitrary imposition, unconnected with any 
intermediate agency of means. Such a supposition 
cannot be entertained witliout rendering null and 
superfluous all those powers of the body and qua- 
lities of the mind — all those motives, and their 
subserviency to the influence of correspondent ob- 
jects in the world without uB, which we have before 
had occasion to allude to, as constituting choice, 
identifying it with the character of each individual, 
and thus rendwng it, under certain conditions, 
voluntary. 

We think we may, therefore, without presump- 
tion, conclude it granted and admitted, that choice 
is a voluntary act, and proceed to consider what 
effects and results may be ascribed to it. 



What effects may he ascrilied to ehoiee. 
First, — It is by means of choice that we derive 
the capacity, as may have been before observed, of 
acting right or wrong, of doing good or evil. Choice 
is so essentially necessary to constitute us moral 
agents, capable of acting well or ill, of conforming 
to, or acting in opposition to, a co\u%e of cui^^^^'^'v. 
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prescribed to us by laws, human or divine, that » 
we had no choice, we should be regarded as quite 
unable to will or do, to obey or disobey. Whatever 
our actions may be ; whether wise or foolish in their 
tendency, whether prudent or rash, considerate or 
thoughtless, virtuous or vicious, holy or profane, 
it is by the intervention of choice that they are 
identilied with ourselves ; and actions, without it, 
caonol be imputed or ascribed to nominal or instru- 
mental agents. This is evident, as I had occasion 
to observe before, from the proceedings of our 
courts of law, particularly in criminal cases, where 
the purpose, will, and intention are minutely inves- 
tigated, and as they are the result of malice pre- 
pense and wicked design, or accidental, or ascrib- 
able to the weakness and infirmities of human na< 
ture, are aggravated or palliated, and punished with 
heavier or lighter penalties. Where proof can be 
adduced that tlie mind of the ageHt, owing to some 
organica! defect, formed false perceptions, allow- 
ances are always made for such nervous derange- 
ment, and a judge would be censured, as acting un- 
warrantably, who condemned a man as a criminal 
whose bodily and mental powers were in such a 
state as rendered him incapable of discriminating 
right from wrong; aod in whose mind, in short, 
images arose not distinguishable by the patient froiaj 
impressions upon the senses. j 

But when the mind is in a sound state, then itfl 
consideredascompetent to will, resolve, and choosei' 
and direct its uctiona; and under these circum- 
stances it would be a "jain attempt for an offender 
to excuse his enormilies, \i^ aWe^vTi^ 'Ona.VVft Vj^ 
not the power of choice. 
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The same observations, in a qualified sense, may 
be extended to good actions, as well as bad ones. ^ 



Virtue is the retult of choice. 
Ab bad actions cannot be imputed to any one 
who cannot choose, so neither can good ones. If, 
in the former instance, he cannot be condemned 
with any show of reason and justice, so neither can 
he, in the other, be considered as worthy of reward 
and praise. We may as rationally conclude a man to 
be deserving of moral approbation for a well-propor- 
tioned form, or handsome look, and fair complexion, 
as for actions over wliicli he had no control. But 
we do feel moral approbation for what are culled 
good actions, prompted by good motives ; and this 
feeling implanted in our frame affords strong proof 
that there is something praiseworthy in them ; and 
hence, that tiie doer of them can choose, and act 
laudably in consequence of such choice. And to 
sbow how much the merit of an action depends 
upon choice, and the previous motive urging to it, 
we may state the case of similar actions proceeding 
from different motives, and the worth ascribed to 
them, when the motive is good, and the want of 
such ascription when the motive is had. 

A man may relieve distress from ostentation and 
vain-glory ; he may give alms, and he may fast lo 
be seen of men, as well as from pure disinterested- 
ness, and a sense of duty ; but, in the former case, 
the action is entitled to none of that moral appro- 
bation which we feel for and attribute to it in the 
}atter. Hence the alliance betwixl moxJwe* asA 
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!^oice,uid, Bgmn, betwixt choice and virtuei is ai 

Eured to us by that feeling of moral approbation and 
disapprobation which is, for the ivisest aod best 
purposes, implanted in our nature. However much 
choice may be occasionally abused, and whatever 
evil effects may hence ensue, yet, without it, we 
should be degraded, and hold a lower place in the 
scale of beings ; and there is good reason for believ- 
ing that those who apply it to a bad purpose, and 
injure themselves by such misapplication, would 
still be very unwilling to part with it, and subject 
their will and actions to the guidance of another; 
forfeit the privilege, and be debarred of the power 
and opportunity of exercising it, as they might do 
in promoting their temporal and spiritual welfare. 

There is, in fact, an impression on the mind, of 
its value, which cannot be erased, not even by suf- 
fering aod iU usage ; and its efficiency in enabling 
men to act virtuously, and reap tlie advantages 
thence ensuing, fully justifies every opinion of its 
worth which can be attached to it. On the whole, 
we may infer that if we could not, without choice, 
act virtuously, that to enable us to do so is the 
primary intention of it, however it may be acquired, 
or however derived, and that a sufficient reason can 
be assigned for the power we possess of abu»ng 
this quality of the mind to a bad purpose, by merely 
stating the close connection whidi prevails betwixt 
the free use of it, and its liability to abuse; inas- 
much as, if it could not be abused and misapplied, it 
must be owing to some arbitrary imposition ; and 
external control would have as powerful an influence 
/h preventing and reattainmg ua ^tonv ai:\Mi^ -weU. - 
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For when an agent is so confined to one given course 
of conduct that he cannot alter it — when his ac- 
tions are so circumscribed that he cannot deviate 
from or transgress his duty, there can be no possible 
merit accrue from its observance. The connection 
betwixt choice and virtue may not be apparent to 
our senses ; as the mind itself is invisible, this is not 
to be expected ; still, from such operations of the 
mind as deliberatingj hesitating, resolving, and even 
doubting, we may infer the existence of the power 
we aie contending for, and its connection with truth 
and virtue is discoverable from its results. For we 
experience regret if we have acted imprudently, 
and remorse if we have acted wickedly ; to neither 
of which painful feelings could we have been sub- 
ject if it were not for a secret conviction, that if we 
had been more careful and considerate, if we had 
been more attentive to duty, and to what was best 
for us on the whole, we might have acted better, 
and chosen more wisely and religiously. Those, 
moreover, who think it their duty to exhort and 
advise the wicked to turn away from their wicked- 
ness, and to do that which is luwHiI and right, and 
save their souls alive, take it for granted chat those 
to whom they give such godly and salutary counsel 
can choose, for otherwise they might, with equal pro- 
spect of success, preach to wood and stone. There 
are, moreover, a multitude of words, such aB delibera- 
tion, resolution, determination, decision, regret, re- 
morse, which would have little or no meaning had 
they no reference to choice. After all, when we 
speak of choice, and of virtue emanating by means 
afjt Bs exhibited in the conduct of n\«Q, 'hV.Q «s« 
N 2 



>, weak, and fallible, 
only in a comparative sense, and with qualification* 
and limitations, as our Saviour doe; 
Kor, strictly speaking, there is none good but one, 
and that is God. We are told, indeed, to aim 
at perfection, and to be perfect, as our Heavenly 
Father is perfect ; but it is generally thought ibat 
this exhortation has a particular refereoce to tha 
difficult duty of forgiving and doing good to oiat 
enemies : but were not this the case, still, in the 
most comprehensive sense of tbe word, it is our 
duty to aim at perfection. The rule, in the abstract, 
and the model proposed as the subject of our imita- 
tion, ought to be perfect, however short of perfec- 
tion our weak attempts to be so may be. To give 
men an imperfect rule or model to follow would be 
inconsistent with the wisdom of God, and productive 
of bad consequences to man. 



iuctive ^M 



Motives, when aided by habits, are rapid, and 
perceptible in their t^KTotions. 
Could any one be supposed to believe that 
think and act, determine and resolve, without 
tive or choice ; there is a possibility that they may 
have been led into the mistake from this circum- 
stance, namely, the rapidity with which thought, 
and consequently motives, operate, under the guid- 
ance and assistance of previously formed habits. 
By their means we commence and follow a course 
of thoughts and actions, with such ease and facility, 
and so imperceptibly likewise, that the process pre- 
vioasly necessary to coivBUlix\.e a \i\QM^A or a.>:X\a» 
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escapes our observation. We may cite, as an in- 
stance of this, the rapid execution aiid the quick, 
movement of the fingers in the performance of a 
complex musical composition, each note of which 
must pass through the process of perception, de- 
termination of the mind, and execution, as is evi- 
dent, if in idea we attempt to separate from the 
performer any one of these necessary ingredients 
and concomitants. 

In our moral and religious actions a similar pro- 
cess is required, however different the result may 
be. Though the quality of the thought or deed 
vary, it is still developed by the same instrumen- 
tality of the mind. Nothing can be done without 
perception, resolution, and active exertion. So that 
in rapid determinations of the mind, and acts facili- 
tated by custom and habit, the choice may escape 
notice, yet still it does take place, or at all events, 
has done so, on some former occasion, except in 
cases of derangement or mental imbecility, however 
little noticed by the agent. What we have to ob- 
serve respecting any objection connected with the 
grace of God preventing and furthering us, and 
putting into our mind good desires, we defer the 
consideration of at present, and shall now content 
ourselves with suggesting, that the act of prayer, 
by which we are taught that Divine assistance and 
grace are procured, is not performed without choice, 
and attention, and previous resolution. And though 
it may not occur to us that choice has any thing to 
do with our prayers, yet our ignorance or inadver- 
tency does not obstruct or interrupt the (jroceaa, 
or become an obstacle to hinder the all&vwnveM. "A 
N 3 
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If virlm he regarded ag proceeding from the kiiowledge 

and practice of our duty, choice is exercised in the 

attainment of eacfi re^ectively. 

With regard to the operation of choice in contri- 
buting to render men virtuous, this point may be 
further illustrated, if we separate virtue, and divide 
it into the two parts of which it is usual to repre- 
sent it as consisting. For though, in fact, there be 
no such living reality as virtue, as the heathens 
seemed to have imaginedj who had an image and a 
temple dedicated to her ; and though there be no 
real virtue in any thing but the actions of men, and 
intellectual beings, inasmuch as the intention of 
the agent is a necessary ingredient in its formation, 
and contributes very materially to the worth of it, 
or the contrary ; yet, even now, with our ^clearer 
insight of the subject, it is not unusual to speak of 
virtue as something existing in nature ; though, 
when strictly considered, it appears to be merely 
an abstract form, which is, however, useful, in con- 
veying to us the notion of a more perfect degree 
of excellence than any which can be found in the 
actions of such weak and imperfect mortals as we 
are. With this qualification we may regard virtue 
as consisting of two parts, namely, knowledge and 
practice. 

For, before any one can be virtuous, he must pre- 
vious!y know in what it consists ; before lie can in- 
terweave the quality Inlo toa ovjii iAvwmXm, «aA^ 



identify it in his own persoD, he must, by practice, 
form the habit of it within him. Adverting, then, to 
these two constituent parts of virtue, it will appear 
that the choice is applied to each respectively, 
and is necessary for its acquisition. 

We can, under the influence and excitement of 
rational motives, choose whether we will apply our 
mmds to the attainment of such knowledge as may 
edify and improve us, and whether we will have 
recourse tosucb means as may enlighten our under- 
standing, and improve our faculties. 

No proficiency can be expected in any pursuit 
without the exercise of the memory and attention; 
nor without diligent application. These are quali' 
ties which do not arise spontaneously in the mind 
without the excitement of appropriate motives, nor 
independently of the choice. Nor is it suificient to 
be told to gain knowledge, if such advice produce 
no impression nor effect upon the will. With re- 
gard to religious knowledge, it may be observed, 
that men can, in places where Christianity prevails, 
choose whether they will resort on a Sunday to 
pubhc worship, where they will have an opportunity 
of serving God, and of learning their duty ; or whe- 
ther they will indulge in sloth, and spend the leisure 
then afforded in idle recreation and vicious indul- 
gences. They can, moreover, generally speaking, 
choose the good for their companions, and be 
edified by their society ; or they can associate with 
the bad, and suffer their manners to be polluted by 
vicious maxims and had examples. The knowledge 
of our duty is not forced upon us. We may shut 
IT. ears against the voice of the cViaimet, iiwita\ifc 
H 4 A 
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never so wisely: nor are we ever compelled tor 
dose with, and assent to, truth of every kind, 
raore especially abstract truth, as is evident from 
experience, from the various opinions entertained 
by different people on the same subject, as they 
view it in different lights, and are affected by the 
grand and primary motives which we have stated, 
as influencing the thoughts and actions, namely, 
reason on the one hand, and tlie carnal passions and 
appetites on the other. 

There woulJ, indeed, be no sort of worth or 
praise due to a mind devoid of guile and prejudice, 
and actuated by a real desire to know and be guided 
by the dictates of truth, or in our endeavours to 
distinguish it from error and falsehood, were 
the proofs of it as clear and undeniable, and as irre- 
sistible as the conviction of the existence of the sun 
at noon. The evidences of ChriBtianity itself, both 
external and internal, require, many of them, 
thought and application of mind to appreciate them 
duly. So much is the choice and will required to 
enable us to believe in, and place a just estimate 
upon, its precepts and doctrines. But virtue does 
not consist merely in the knowledge of our duty, 
but in the practice of it likewise ; and our choice is 
more clearly, and by more ostensible marks, shown 
ill what we do than in what we think. 

Knowledge, if it be confined to mere speculation, 
will not he productive of such actions, as make 
men's light to shine for the benefit of others, and 
that others may see their good works, and glorify 
their FatJier which ia in heaven. Nor will words, 
moreover, in addition to om A«»\^'(a> Ao'iSit "iiifc 
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naked and feed the hungry. We are adnionisheti, 
that we may deceive ourselves, by supposing that 
[here is eaiuethiag meritorious in being hearers oi' 
the wurd, witliout being doers of it. Whereas, on 
the contrary, knowledge, witliout practic-e, may 
render the man ^ho omits the latter mure culpable 
than if he had been in a state of ignorance. If 
there had been no law of reason and nature, nor of 
revelation, which we could have comprehended, we 
had not had sin. It is our knowledge of it, and our 
capability of knowing its utility and necessity to 
regulate our conduct, which renders us responsible 
and accountable for its violation. Our consciences, 
as well as revelation, suggest to us this truth. He 
who knows what he ought to do, and omits to do it, 
if he be not hardened, cannot but be dissatisfied 
with his neglect, which is a convincing proof tliat 
he fully believes that lie might have acted other- 
wise, and us reason and religion directed, if he had 
chosen. So that, granting some obscurity had in- 
volved the question, whether our choice was called 
inU) action by knowledge, there can hardly be a 
doubt but that it is by practice. 

The chief part of the satisfaction which a vir- 
tuous action affords arises not from the contempUi- 
tive, but the practical, part of it. 

It may be, and is, indeed, pleasing, to reflect 
upon the wisdom of God, as displayed in the moral 
laws which He has given us for our observance. 
The contemplation of them may elevate the mind, 
and disimse us to admire how fit, suitable, and well 
adapted they are to promote the happiness, not 
auJj' of individuais, but of nalions', ■jeV, at 
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it is the good man only, in deed as well as ttiought,' 1 
who is satisfied from liimself, and who enjoys that 
peace of mind which arises from the congratulatioi 
of B good conscience. 

The exercise of virtue and benevolence ia accept- 1 
able to God, and beneficial to man ; and it ha> ^ 
pleased our all-wise Creator to annex mental satis- 
faction to the performance of it ; as an earnest, we 
may conclude, of his favour, and a pledge and a 
ance that we are acting as we ought, and proceed- 
ing in a way of which he approves. 



Self-interest is not the actuating motive which prompt* J 
men to the practice of pure benevolence. 

We may here, by the way, observe, that this union ' 
of pleasure with the exercise of benevolence, by 
Divine appointment, has given rise to a fallacy in the 
minds of some as to the motive prompting men to 
such acts of benevolence. They have alleged, 
that man had this satisfaction in view, when he per- 
fonncd kind and benevolent offices to those around 
him ; that his own gratification was the motive 
which prompted him to relieve and comfort the • 
afflicted, and that, in one word, we do good to our-^ 
fellow creatures froni selHsli motives. 

On a careful consideration of the subject it will 
appear, I doubt not, to a candid mind, that tlie satis- 
faction which arises from the performance of kind 
actions is a concomitant or an effect which pro- i 
ceeds from them, and not the incentive or source ti 
which they ought to be ascribed. 

The motive was socia\, aivi -aoV: f 
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former, namely, pity, compassion, and affection to 
relatives and friends, being as necessary to promote 
the welfare of society, as the latter of the individual. 
And hence it has pleased an all-wise and gracious 
Being to make peace of mind and agreeable feel- 
ings flow from benevolent and virtuous actions, to 
afford us an internal assurance of his approbation 
of them. 
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As virtue retults from c/ioice, so happ 

virtue. 

This view of the subject which we have jurt 
taken, namely, the satisfaction which proceeds from 
the performance of virtuous and beneficent actions, 
intimates to us another step in the prosecution of 
our enquiries, wliichis this, — that virtue is the true 
source of happiness. 

We liave already endeavoured to show thai 
spiritual and fleshly nature, consisting of 
body, pecuUarly fits us for the reception of the op- 
posite motives of reason and appetite ; that a com- 
petition, rivalship, and opposition, takes place in 
some shape, form, or appearance, sooner or later, in 
the minds of all ; that from this competition cboice 
arises ; that without it, there could be nothing to 
excite it, nor any field opened for its exercise ; that, 
on choice, virtuous and vicious, wise and foolish 
actions depend; and we will now proceed to point 
out the connection which prevails betwixt virtue 
and happiness, and that the former is a necessary 
antecedent, preparative for the latter as its cooae- 

We have no notion of any species of happini 
vhich can he regarded as solid, ^rmanent, and sal 
Btantiai, or worthy of a be\ngendMei'«\'ORWicrt'ii' 
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^^^mtSlectual faculties, which is independeot o^ oo^^^H 
I unconnected with virtue. ^M 

I In speaking of happiness, however, allowances ^M 

and qualifications are necessary if applied to beings 
like man, placed in a probationary state : as long as 
the probationary state continues, it cannot be rea- 
sonably expected that the .being placed in it for 
trial should enjoy perfect happiness. Nor is it con- 
sistent with that state, that, before it is completed, 

the reward assigned to obedience should be con- 

ferred. If an immediate reward invariably fol- 
lowed the practice of virtue as a necessary conse- 
quent, such an order of events would have had too 
powerful an influence upon human conduct, and 
destroyed that well poised equilibrium of our op- 



posing motives 


which, as it is at present prevalent. 


affords occasion 


and scope for the free exercise of 


choice. 




Experience, 


moreover, assures us, that perfect 


happiness must 


not, cannot be expected in a world 


where trouble 


and sorrow arise from such a variety 



of quarters. It may also be observed, that should 
a man of purity and virtue, desirous of promoting 
God's honour and glory, and full of zeal and devo- 
tion, live amongst an adulterous and sinful ge- 
neration, where the general state of manners is 
licentious, and where men's propensities are alto- 
gether carnal, and their motives fleshly and corrupt, 
he must daily be a witness of scenes calculated to 
excite within him pain and disgust, and, like the 
Psalmist, Iiis eyes must occasionally flow over with 
tears, because men keep not God's laws. 
But, should he further be actualei \>'j ^ ^\a«i* 
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■seal and endeavour to correct, and oppose 
to the progress of the prevailing depravities, he will 
not fail to raise up a host of foes, incensed agaiust 
him, and disposed to reproach, revile, and persecute 
him. This was the case with our Saviour himself 
and his disciples, who, being commissioned to preach 
the pure precepts of Christianity to idolatrous hea- 
thens and bigoted Jews, whose manners were 
corrupt, whose notions of God unworthy of him, 
and whose pretences to superior sanctity were hy- 
pocritical, treated with scorn and hatred their 
well-meant endeavours to remove the prevailing 
superstition, and reform the abandoned 
the times. 

So that when it is asserted that virtue 
ductive of happiness, the position must be und« 
stood with allowances and qualifications, and under 
a conviction, that if there be exceptions to this 
general rule, it is only what occurs in other cases ; 
with this reserve, however, that the reward of 
virtue, though slow, is sure; and, if not for wise 
purposes conferred in this world, it may be confi- 
dently hoped for and expectetl in a better. It was 
this prospect that supported St. Paul under the 
afflictions he met with. He says, on one occasion, 
if, in this life only we liave hope, we are of all 
men most miserable ; but, elevated by faith and 
hope, and a firm reliance on God's promises, he 
looked down on temporary evils, however grievous 
for the present, as conducing, if well supported, to 
procure for him a far more abundant and exceeding 
weight of glory in a belter world. With these allow- 
ances and qualifications, A wiW \ie le^.iS'j ^^n'MaA, 
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I l^ali who have duly considered the aubject, thaf 
the practice of virtue is, generally speaking, fa- 
vourable to happiness. Atler reflecting on the 

' attributes and perfections of God, our reason sug- 

igests to us, how probable this expectation is, whilst 
revelation assures us of the fact, and expressly 
tells us, that God heareth the prayer of the right- 
Ieous, and that to them good shall be repaid ; that 
he bonoureth those that honour him; and that, in 
his eyes, the righteous man, whatever his outward 
circumstances may be, is more excellent than hia 
neighbour. After alt, if allowances are required, 
I when we speak of human happiness, they are quite 
' as necessary when we speak of men as virtuous ; 
I and, on these grounds, we might 'account for the 
1 imperfection of human happiness, and allege, that 
I if men are not completely happy, neither are they 
y completely good. That there is none good, no, not 
!| one; that there is no one except God himself who 
I ofiendeth not, in either thought, word, or deed, in 
some ioBtaoce or otlier of his duty, we learn from 
' experience as well as revelation. After our best 
' efforts we are but unprofitable servants, and so fal- 
lible are we, that it is a duty incumbent upon him, 
I who thinketli that he standeth most securely, to 
'! be upon his guard, and to take heed lest he fall. 

i Whether we speak, therefore, of the virtuous or the 
happy, we speak of both as only so comparatively and 
conditionally. Still, imperfect as our best services 
f and liable as our best resolutions are to be mixed 
and deteriorated by motives of temporary and in- 
ferior consideration, we may show sincerity -, m\4. 
though we cannot be perfectly v\rlU0M%, vjci».wj'"Ofc 
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actuated by the love of virtue, and lament over 

unworthiness, and strive diligently, by God's as- 
sistance, to improve and correct our imperfections. 
Means of improvement are afforded us, and we may 
apply to them, and avai] ourselves of them ; and 
though our success may not be equal to our wishes, 
yet our progress in tlie paths of rigbteousnesE 
may be such, as God, for Christ's merits, may ac- 
cept, 

We are exhorted in the word of God to conform 
ourselves to the image of Christ, to put off the old 
man, and to put on Christ ; or, in other words, to 
obey his precepts, and copy the example be has 
given us ; and we may be certain that the infinite 
wisdom of God would never have directed the 
apostles to exhort and encourage us to do that 
which we had no power of doing. Independently 
of these considerations, it will be found, on enquiry, 
that the natural tendency of virtue is, in conformity 
with the established order of providential appoint- 
ments, favourable to happiness. The effects and 
consequences, naturally as it were arising from the 
practice of virtue, are productive of good, generally 
speaking, both to nations and individuals. 

There is a sort of connection \^hich unites one 
event with another, in a way which we cannot dis- 
cover by our senses, but which we may by expe- 
rience and observation. In the world of nature, 
we may perceive a suitableness and fitness in one 
thing to produce, or be the occasion of another, 
and consequents regularly following their ante- 
cedents. Means are used, awd ends associated with 
them folhw in regular couTBe. h.s m fceTiato 
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n tbe moral world the same union oF ante* 
cedente, with their consequents, may be observed. 
The effect, generally speaking, corresponds with its 
cause ; the fruit is declarative of the tree on which 
it grows, and the root from which it springs. Nor 
can man well be actuated by virtuous motives with- 
out some good and happy effect resulting from it. 

From a beneficent state of mind, for instance, be- 
nevolent actions proceed ; and from the united exer- 
cise of them consolation and support are afforded to 
the afflicted, and peace of mind and comfort to him 
who compassionates and relieves them If, in all 
instances, well-meant intentions and actions are not 
followed immediately with the desired effect, the 
&ilure may be ascribed, perhaps, to some imperfec- 
tion in the performance, or some obstacle connected 
with the peculiar circumstance of the case. When 
we speak of the fruits of virtue, and pronounce 
them to be good, we speak of tiiem in the abstract, 
and free from such imperfections as are associated 
with them in the actions and performances of weak 
and imperfect mortals. With such allowances it 
may be alleged with truth, that the tendency of 
virtue is favourable to happiness. 

If we have, moreover, any toleraldy just notions 
of the perfections of God on the one hand, and of 
the purity of his nature ; and, on the other, how dis- 
gustbg and odious sin is ; we cannot but conclude 
that God holds it in abhorrence, and that it can 
never be accompanied with the divine favour, how- 
ever much it may seem to fiourish, and pass un- 
noticed and unpunished for a time. It would be 
abaurti to expect, that they, w\\o, "m %^Ae oi^J^Ki 
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blessings they are daily and hourly receiving from 
their Creator and Preserver, and, we may add. Re- 
deemer also, were it not their own fault, are still 
perverse and UDgrateful enough to act in opposition 
to his will ; who are unthankful and refuse to give 
Him the honour due unto His name, should still 
continue objects of His regard, and be rewarded 
with happiness for their contempt of Him, and their 
disobedience. On the other hand, it is agreeable 
to our notions of God to believe, that He will 
reward with His favour those who are grateful for 
it, who admire His excellencies, praise His good- 
ness, endeavour, however faint their efforts may be, 
comparatively speaking, to imitate His moral per- 
fections, promote His benevolent designs lor the 
good of His creatures, conform their will to His, 
and endeavour diligently to obey His command- 

If, next, we attend to our feelings, and note and 
observe what is passing within us, we may thence 
infer that a connection prevails betwixt virtue and 
happiness, and how much the former promotes the 
latter. A virtuous behaviour is accompanied with 
virtuous affections, which afford comfort and satis- 
faction to the mind. Amongst the pleasing feelings 
of the mind, which proceed from piety and virtue, 
we may mention trust and reliance on the wisdoflU 
and goodness of God, and divine gratitude for I 
maniiold mercies. 

A firm trust and reliance upon God has 
dency to soothe and tranquillise the mind, to make 
a man contented and te&igtied, and satiified and 
assured that all things ate oiiwci S:ot \\\& Wit 
good. 
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I ^te ^Is an assurance, that, howevGr unravmirable 
I bis prospects may be, yet that, under the govern- 
ment of infinite power, directed by infinite wisdom, 
he is safe, and that, though he may suffer afflic- 
tion, he is convinced it is for some wise reason. 
Wherever lie directs liis attention, he sees marks 
and proofs of God's wisdom, power, and goodness. 
The stated revolutions of the heavenly bodies, were 
there no other proof of these attributes and perfec- 
tions, is sufficient to satisfy his mind respecting 
them, and to inspire him with a stable trust in God : 
for tlie great Being, who can regulate and dispose 
the movements of such large masses of matter as 
they are, and preserve the most perfect order and 
regularity amongst them, notwithstanding their at- 
tractive powers, and notwithstanding they cross 
each other in their orbits, must be possessed of in- 
finite power and wisdom ; and hence, it would be 
the height of ignorance and folly to distrust His 
power and wisdom in the management and super- 
intendence of our inferior concerns. 

The Being who can order and direct great events 
with matchless skill, may surely be trusted in con- 
cerns of smaller import. Nor does it require much 
^th to believe, that the power which can lift a 
heavy weight, can, a fortiori, raise a light one. 
Awful a dispensation as death may be, we have no 
solid grounds for distrusting, even then, the power 
and goodness of God, if we have not made Him out 
enemy by sin and disobedience. We may with 
Dayid unite in saying, " Though I walk throngli 
the valley of the shadow of death, I will feoi nn 
o 2 
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evil, for thou art with me ; thy rod and thy staff, 

they comfort me." 

To regard God, in tlie next place, as the benevo- 
lent Author and Giver of all the blessings, temporal 
and spiritual, which wc enjoy, is a duty which con- 
tributes much to our satisfaction, and it is a du^, 
the exercise of which has a tendency to promote 
our happioeBs. Tliere can be no doubt, but that 
ijratitude is a virtue, and ingratitude a vice of a 
very odious and heinous nature, and though not 
cognisable in modern times by human laws, yet it is 
punished, when known, by the contempt and abhor- 
rence of mankind. The contrary affection, grati- 
tude, is therefore justly regarded as virtuous and 
praiseworthy ; and if it be so, when exercised to- 
wards mankind, much more is it when this tribute 
of the heart is offered to the greatest of all benefac- 
tors, God Almighty. 

For there is no blessing which we receive from 
man, which may not ultimately be referred to 
Him ; man being hut the instrument or channel, by 
and through which the blessings of God are con- 
ferred upon his creatures. And though this is no 
consideration or plea to render us less gratcAd to 
the former for his good.will and favour towards us, 
yet it is a strong reason for ascribing to God, also, 
the mercies which He has enabled and disposed our 
earthly benefactors to confer upon us. 

It is very evident, therefore, that divine gratitude 
is a virtue, and it will be found on examination ij 




Vtrtve affords a more duTable and solid foundation 
for happinest than wealth, power, or pleasure. 
And here, perhaps, it may be not be irrelevant 
to advert to a mistake into whieh the carnal and 
worldly^mindedare very liable tobeled; that wealth, 
power, and prosperous circumstances are sources of 
happiness ; and that to them happiness may be as- 
cribed, rather than to virtue. So far, indeed, we 
may allow, that they may be the means of enabling 
the well-dispOEed to do more good, and thus instru- 
mentally contribute to his gratification ; but if the 
mere possession of them be regarded in a separate 
and isolated point of view, and unconnected and 
uncombined with any virtue, tbey are far from being 
entitled to this distinction. They may be acquired 
by dishonest means, by injustice and oppression, by 
defrauding the unsuspecting, and by taking advan- 
tage of the helpless condition of the widow and the 
orphan. Men may be urged, to the attainment ol 
them by the influence of improper motives ; to gratify 
some lust or carnal desire ; and they may not only 
be acquired unfairly, and with a bad end in view, 
but abused when acquired, and applied to vicious 
purposes ; as in pampering pride, intemperance, and 
luxurious excesses; and thus setting a bad example 
of extravagance and debauchery to the simple and 
unwary. And should any of them be sought for 
from improper motives, be unjustly acquired, or 
wickedly applied, they will not, in such cases, avail 
in promoting the happiness of their possessors, inas- 
much as such practices generate feelings which are 
productive of great uoeasineas taftiet. ftiWi. ww^*^?^ , 
o 3 ■ ^- 
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and satislaction. Dishonesty, extortion, oppression, 
extravagance, and an immoderate indulgence of the 
appetites, give rise to such feelings and recollec- 
tions as are not compatible with a happy state of 
mind, inasmuch as they subject men to the upbraid- 
ings of their consciences, and, in extreme cases, to 
an intense degree of bitter compunctioD and re- 
morse. It is of no avail for a man to be clothed in 
purple and fine linen, aod fare sumptuously, if the 
spectres of a guilty conscience flit across his mind 
ever and auon, and spread a gloom over hia gayei 
prospects. 

Besides, a man's mind, and temper, and dispositii 
may change with hia circumstances ; his desires n 
enlarge with his acquisitions, and he may be ai 
contented in affluence and abimdance as in n 
rate circumstances. Not to mention that he may be 
satiated with indulgence, his mind may be distem- 
pered, his imagination inflated, and reduced to a 
sickly and unnatural state ; he may suspect that he 
is hated and despised ; and if, in addition to this, 
remorse preys upon him ; if his recollections and 
reminiscences exhibit irightful pictures to his mind ; 
or if he be subject to fears of God's displeasure, and 
cannot think upon the duties he has neglected, and 
the sins he has committed, without horror and dis- 
may ; such a one, whatever his outward appearance 
may be, cannot be said to he happy, or enjoy any of 
that inward complacency which the good man expe- 
riences who is satisfied from himself. This may 
serve to show, that happiness cannot be ascribed to 
prosperity independently, and as a necessary result, 
but merely eventually, as it \b ac<\\iwe&. a\\ft. «^\\«i.- 
iind if any think otherwise, \\. \a \iera»9.fe 'i^^^'S ■'"Ml 



the subject through the false medium of carnal 
affections. 

But when it pleases God to prosper the boaest 
industry of any one, and lie looks up to H' 
Author of every good gift, and is truly thankful for 
the favours conferred upon him, tliese feelings of 
gratitude are not exercised without experiencing 
their reward. 

The mind is bo formed and constituted, that it 
cannot be really affected by them without partaking 
of kindred feelings. By looking up to God ae his 
Creator and Preserver, and as the benevolent Author 
of all the blessings he experiences, the grateful man 
is encouraged to hope, if he does not abuse His 
mercies, he may experience a continuance of them, 
not only here but hereafter. 

Wealth of itself may be a precariouB possession, 
but his hopes are fixed upon a Being who is not un- 
stable. He is released from anxious doubts and 
fears; he casts all his care upon God; he confides 
in his wisdom and goodness, and endeavours to ex- 
press the pious emotions of his heart in psalms and 
hymnB. 

Poetry and music may combine with and enliven 
these feelings, and add to their effect. 

David has taught us how to express our senti- 
ments of gratitude in various passages, and more 
especially, in the twenty-third psalm. 

When a man is habituated to ascribe the blessmgs 
he enjoys, not to chance, fate, accident, or his own 
superior prudence and foresight, without reflecting 
to whom he is indebted for these talents, but looks 

ito God aa the benevolent G'wet o^ tofc'ov i^iVt 
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is prepared to regard Him as his parent, patn 

friend, and protector ; and sliould even a reverse of 
fortune be his lot, his trust and hope in God does 
not desert him, but continues with him to the last; 
and even whilst contemplating his passage through 
the valley of the shadow of death, we find the royal 
Psalmist declaring, that he feared no evil, but trusted 
for support to the rod and staff of his heavenly 
Shepherd. 

And here we may obEerre, that as gratitude in 
prosperity is a duty productive of happiness, so in 
adversity, meekness and submission to the will of 
God is a duty also, which administers consdation in 
affliction. Occasions and opportunities offer for be- 
having as duty dictates in the latter as well as for- 
mer state of life, and to entertain and cultivate such 
a train of thought as may give us the most exalted 
notions of the wisdom and goodness of God, and 
convince us, that, if we suffer, it is not without 
reason ; not because we are forgotten or neglected 
by a Being whose tender mercies are over all His 
works. 

To feel assured of this, we have only to extend 
our view from ourselves to others, and to the means 
which are provided for the support and continuance 
of the animal creation. We have only to conteniplate 
the universal frame of nature, or more particuiariy 
our solar system, which, under the care and super- 
intendence of the Almighty, is ordered and regulated 
with the most consummate skill, and where the 
planets, as we have just observed, and heavenly 
bodies, those immense masses of matter, float in 
j'mineaEurable space, and cKcuiaJ,^ ?aA ao^w 



other's orbits iii various instances, at distances so 
harmoniously adjusted as never to interfere with, 
jostle t^inst, or disorder one another. 

Nor are the smallest atomic particles overlooked, 
as too inconsiderable in the eyes of Omniscience. 
We may hence collect that nothing is too diliicult 
ibr God to perform, or so trifling as to be unworthy 
of his regard ; and hence we may infer, that if we 
suffer under affliction, it is no proof tJiat we are 
ne^ected or unnoticed, or that He cannot in 
good time send us the relief we want. From His 
stupendous power we infer his ability to assist us in 
distress, and from the exercise of his providential 
care over the minutest objects, that He does not 
capriciously or even willingly affiict the children of 
Rten. We hence learn tliat He careth for us always, 
and when He corrects us it is for our good. 

/n vjluU are called the evils of life, many virtues 
which are productive ofhapjnness originate. 
Many virtues may be ascribed to trouble and 
affliction, which could not have been elicited or 
known without them : such, for instance, as faith, 
pfltience, resignation, fortitude, and the most devoted 
affiance and trust in God, amidst the changes and 
chances of this mortal life. Such duties are not 
devoid of their reword in this life, and the con- 
solation they administer in adversity fornis a con- 
trast with the misery of wicked men, who, without 
hope and trust in God, murmur and repine, and 
aggravate their suflerings by unworthy notions of 
the gracious Being who inflicts t^iem. "Weaa VwWyea 



"mBy be required as ornamenta in the marriage 

garment of those who come to the heavenly feafit; 
and, though there be no real distress in tbose blessed 
regions, where we are informed all tears are wiped 
from the eyes, yet the manifestation of a purer faith 
and firmer trust in God — the result of sufferings jn 
a probationary state — may continue, when previously 
formed here, in a future state ; like a building when 
the scaffolding is removed ; and from the association 
which prevails amongst the virtues, and the strength 
they give and receive from their union and alliance, 
place all good qualities in the guests who are ad- 
mitted on a firmer basis, and render the possessors 
of them more acceptable in the eyes of their Judge. 
Thus it appears that the discharge of our duty, 
as it has a reference to God, is attended with many 
and very important consequences, favourable to thftj 
happiness of mankind. ^fl 

From virtue, as it is shown in tlie love of o& 



But we have a duty to perform towards our 
fellow -creatures, and we are commanded to love our 
neighbour as ourselves, and to do to others as we 
wish others to do to us ; and it will be found, on 
examinatioD, that from this duty, conscientiously dis- 
charged, many pleasing feelings are derived; and 
many painful ones, which originate in the opposite 
vices, such as malice, envy, and revenge, for instance, 
are avoided. 

Being placed by divinewisdom,not in a solitary, but 
ina60cialatate,it\gnatm&\anAteaaonabletobdieTe 
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ihat the human mind should be so formed, w 
human affairs so ordered, that the exercise of Buch 
aOectbns, and the performance of such relative 
duties as contribute to the common welfare, should 
be attended with satisfaction. He who conscien- 
tiously strives to conform to the will of God in all 
things, and to promote the welfare of his neighbour 
in each and every capacity in which he may be 
placed, whether as a superior, equal, or inferior, 
whether as a governor or as a subject, or whether 
in a high or low station, not only escapes the painful 
sensations to which vice gives birth, but does more- 
over experience many pleasing sensations which 
spring from benevolence. 

It has pleased God in bis wisdom to annex satis- 
faction to actions of this last description. It is 
cheering and consoling to reflect, that we have not 
been altogether useless or a burden on society, but 
that we have done something towards the instruction 
of the ignorant, disseminating a knowledge of the 
Scriptures, and administering to the comfort and 
relief of the sick and indigent. Hence we learn, 
that it is more blessed to give than to receive ; and 
whilst the monuments of our benevolence are re- 
freshing to the sight, those of malice and revenge 
are odious and painful. The approbation of our 
conscience rises, as it were, naturally, from a well- 
intended and kind action, and may be entertained 
without pride, and with a humble sense of our 
imperfections, and a full conviction that aAcr our 
best performances we are but unprofitabte servants. 

Who is there, indeed, who is not conscious, when 
he reflects upon his past conduct, tinaX. Va ■kC\^\ 
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^iave been a more useful member of aactsty, and 
done more good in his generation, and been more 

zealous in the discharge of his religious duties — 
more attentive to the one tiling needful. • ■ 

M 

Hiqipiness is, generally speahiitg, the fruit of wAt^l 
as it is conjiecled witJt the due regulation of our 
passions, appetites, arid affections. 
But if there be relative and social duties which 
are due from one individual to another, and which 
are productive of friendship, gratitude, filial and 
fraternal affection, and connubial love, and from a 
due attention to which, happiness may, generally 
speaking, and on a comparative statement, be said 
to be the result, there are also other duties which 
have a more immediate reference to our own per- 
sonal conduct and the proper management of our 
passions and affections, and with regard to which 
duty and happiness seem associated and combined. 
No one can well be so ignorant as not to know that 
temperance contributes essentially to health and a 
good constitution, and these, united with an in- 
offensive behaviour, and a useful application of our 
means and abilities to the benefit of ourselves and 
others, are productive of cheerfulness and good 
humour. 

Health and cheerfulness, and innocent and usetiil 
occupation and exercise of mind and body, united 
with contentment and resignation to the will of God, 
to which we may add meekness and humility, afford 
a tolerable firm basis for comfort and satisfaction, 
even in tliiB unccTlam Bta.l«-, ■w\aOci-«fe taaat nOt 
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fin^t, however, was intended for probation and not 
reward. And it' to these the approbation of a good 
conscience be added, godiiness will be found to 
be great gain ; affording a moderate degree of en- 
joyment, generally speaking, in this world, and a 
lively hope of a far higher degree of blessedness in 
the next. 

Virtue, as it is manifested in tite rigltteousneis of a 

nation, is combined with kappinesg in a greater or 

less degree, csteris paribus. 

There is another bearing in which the connection 
betwixt happiness and virtue may be traced, which 
has a reference to us as members of the com- 
munity, or political society, in whicli it has pleased 
God to place us. 

Every one, either as a governor or a (subject, has 
a duty to perform ; and if we are diligent in the 
performance of our duty, and in doing and suffer- 
ing for the good of our country what in our respective 
capacities may be required of us, there are patriotic 
feelings interwoven in our frame, which administer 
satisfaction. Nor is this all ; for nations in their 
aggi'eg^te state prosper or decline, as they attend 
to or neglect Justice and other virtues. Righte 
ness exalteth a nation; the exercise of moral and 
reli^ous duties contributes to the prosperity of the 
state. There is not one of the cardinal virtues which 
may not be cited in proof of this position. 

Prudence, for instance, confines within the limits 
of moderation the projects and plans of the legisla- 
tive and executive powers of the Bt8Lt« '. Xemyetj^^ 
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imposes reBtraints upon, mid gives a clieck to, luxury- ■ 
and dissipation, which enervate the mind as well as 
body. Fortitude supports men under difficulties, 
dangers and privations ; and justice, imparlially 
administered, gives security to property, and en- 
couragement to industry. For where property is 
secure, and a well-founded opinion prevails that the 
earnings of labour will not be seized on by lawless 
violence, men are encouraged to endure with pa- 
tience the toils and labours of their respective 
occupations. There have been periods of society 
when the arm of power was too weak to restrain 
the outrages of the lawless and disorderly, and when 
the possession of property was insecure. Under 
such circumstances there is little encouragement to 
labour, when the product of it may be seized on 
with impunity; but when men feel aii assurance 
that what is acquired by industry the laws will se- 
cure the possession of, and that it will be a provision 
for sickness and old age, and at their decease de- 
scend to their posterity, they toil and labour, sup- 
ported by this hope and trust, witli alacrity and 
cheerfulness. Hence trade flourishes, the laborious 
poor are usefully employed, the productions of the 
soil and the means of subsistence are more abundant, 
the exertions and efforts of one part of the com- 
munity procure support, and food, and raiment for 
the other, and many are thus enabled to direct their 
attention to other employments than to the mere 
satisfying of the calls of hunger. Leisure is afforded 
them to cultivate the arts and sciences, and hence 
distinct orders of men a'p\>ear in society, whose time 
tod Jibilitiea are occapiei "m inHjireMm^ 'iftft xwacfa 



and manners of the rising generation, in teachinj^ 
and inculcating the doctrines and precepts of reli- 
gion, and in discharging the offices appertaining to 
public worship. 

Thus may we trace the connection which prevails 
in the affairs of nations betwixt rigtiteousness and 
proBperity. From integrity, security arises ; Iroin 
security, industry and frugality ; these virtues pro- 
mote comtDerce, trade, and agriculture, and afford 
leisure from the ordinary pursuits of life to men of 
talents and virtue, to enforce upon all the duties of 
morality and religion. 

On the whole, we may observe, that in all cases 
the tendency of virtue is to promote happiness, 
whether we advert to our duty to God, our neigh- 
bour, or ourselves ; or whether to nations, us a col- 
lective body, or to the individual members of which 
it is composed. To this we may add, that the vir- 
tuous have minds and hearts open to the comforts 
and consolation of the Christian religion ; they are 
disposed to look up to God as llieir Father, to re- 
gard themselves as His offspring by creation, and 
as His adopted children by grace ; which are re- 
flections calculated to enliven and support us, and 
to promote our best interests and happiness, here 
and hereafter. A pious, virtuous, and spiritual frame 
of mmd cannot but reflect with satisfaction likewise 
on the near relationship we stand in to our Lord 
and Saviour, and that, througb his merits, satisfac- 
tion, and atonement, we are not only indebted for 
the pardon of our sins, but are released from their 
bondage, and arc entitled, on certain conditions, 
(whidi very conditions promote efery ■vo.'^ oms ^q(A 



fey their observance,) to future happiness. To this 
we may add, the consolation and comfort adminis- 
tered by the Holy Spirit, and communicated to the 
true believer, both on extraordinary and common 
occasions, aa they are wanted. Of these the wicked 
man deprives himself, sin tending to discompose the 
mind with unholy passions, which disqualify it for 
the admission and entertainment of what is pure 
and heavenly. The finer feelings become obdurate 
under the influence of unholy desires, and whilst 
they are subject to be violently excited by licentious 
indulgences, they are insensible to considerations of 
a spiritual nature. The goodness of God, in one 
word, displayed in our creation and preservation — 
of our Saviour, in our redemption — and of the 
Holy Spirit, in our sanctification, are regarded by 
the sinner with irreverence and disrespect; and 
hence he deprives himself of much spiritual comfort 
and support in this world, and of the cheering and 
well-founded hope of happiness hereafter. 

It appears, then, if we take a review of what has 
been advanced respecting the union which prevails 
betwixt happiness and virtue, that we can regard 
the subject in no possible bearing, generally spei 
ing, in which the connection is not apparent. 

It promotes the happiness of nations, if we advi 
to it as inculcating the practice of truth, fidelity, 
and integrity in the observance of our word, pro- 
mises, and contracts ; and it promotes the happiness 
of individuals, by the many advantages which ac- 
company the discharge of our duty to God, our 
neighbour, and oursdves. And this we may collect 
not only from experieBce, \ntt. ftowv ws&xa.'Cni^ sa. 
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the perfections of God, who will reward sod hoQOur 
tliose who honour Him, but lightly regard these 
who neither love Him, nor fear Him, nor pay alten- 
s word and ordinances 



Why bad men., who art actuated hy self-lime and a 
desire of hap^nness, pursue a covrse of conduct 
degtructtte of it 

Here we may enquire, before we proceed further, 
why any who are desirous of liappiness, and from 
self-love may be naturally sujiposed to have their 
own welfare in view, pursue a course of conduct 
destructive of it. There can hardly he a doubt but 
that every one desires to be happy, and has what 
he regards his own welfare in view ; it is equally 
clear, likewise, that we have all of us a dread of 
misery, its opposite ; and no one, however peri'erse 
his conduct may be, and however much the ten- 
dency of it may be to make him unhappy, ever 
proposes to himself misery as the end and intention 
of his actions. Self'love is always prevalent ^('ithiti 
him, and never ceases to actuate his conduct : to 
what, then, are we (0 ascribe the delusion under 
which he labours ; and how are we, in other words, 
to account for the deceitfulness of sin? Perhaps 
some light may be thrown upon this subject, if we 
again refer to and call to mind the different opinions 
which prevailed amongst heathens respecting the 
chief good, or' what they culled the summwu bi>- 
num, the object most wortiiy of their pursuit. Tliis 
could only be another name for happiness, for no- 
[ but hflppineas can be tbe (jaeli. ^ 
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Now, upou this subject, formerly, much difference 
uf opinian prevailed, and (lie most learned professed 
that tliey entertained different sentiments : from 
which we may collect, that men are subject to error 
and mistake on this as well as other subjects, for all 
could not be right, and yet it is certain that truth 
existed, and that there is a right path which it 
directs us to follow. By some, as by the Epicu- 
reans, for instance, the chief good was supposed to 
lie in sensual gratifications, and in the indulgence 
of the appetites. Others, as the Stoics, had more 
elevated and worthy notions of it, and contended 
that it consisted in virtue, though they seem not to 
have had clear notions of virtue, inasmuch as they 
imagined there was something meritorious in ex- 
tinguishing and suppressing the common feeling 
of human nature, such as pain of body and sensibi- 
lity of mind, thus aiming at that which was beyond 
their power, and which, if they could have accom- 
plished, circumstanced as we are, would have been 
attended with injurious effects. I feel persuaded 
that such diversity of opinion could not have p 
vailed to the extent it did, nor indeed could t 
reasonable cause for difference of opin 
arisen, had the disputants entertained just and a 
ijuate notions of our twolbld nature — of them 
which originate in each respectively — of the oppo' 
sition which hence arises, and of the choice which 
is thus elicited. There can hardly be a doubt that 
those who placed their hopes of happiness in th# 
pleasures of sense, in pomp and splendour, and i%a 
%vealth, as affording the means of sensual gratifici 
tion, did not duly value, BOt m4ftt& \>aii ywi i 
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notions of, the purer pleasures connecK 
with reason and duty, but were under the influence 
of animal propensities, and poweriiiUy biassed by 
them in the opinions they formed, and in the course 
of conduct they pursued. 'ITiey were too hardened 
to admit of receiving gratification from a conscious- 
ness of having sincerely endeavoured to do their 
duty to God and man ; they were not convinced 
that this was their grand object, and that content- 
ment, resignation, and peace of mind were, for the 
most part, the appointed reward of the observance 
of these duties, and of conformity of conduct to the 
will of God. That which occasioned a diversity of 
opinion amongst heathen philosophers, and uncer- 
tainty respecting the chief good, may be stated as 
deceiving the sinner. Animal motives gain an 
ascendancy over him, and he is under the influence 
of such desires as originate from them ; they in- 
fluence his actions, — they contribute to form bad 
habits within him, — they inflame his passions, 
throw a cloud over his reason, impose upon his 
judgment, and spread over him what may be called 
a judicial blindness. 

That our judgment may be injured by our mis- 
conduct there is nothing difficult in conceiving; 
and we may partly explain to what cause its mis- 
conceptions and errors may be owing. There is a 
principle within us, which disposes us to place a 
value upon, and regard aa important, the pursuit, 
whatever it may he, on which our attention is 
much occupied and employed. Desires respecting 
it are awakened ; the subject, by being often con- 
Bidered, suggests new ideas ; it is seen \a a- ^eW-et 
V 2 
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variety of lights ; imaginary advantaged 1 
giving Etrenglh to our wislies; and lience an im- 
portance attaches to it, in our estimation, which a 
slight and imperfect apprehension of it did not 
excite within us. 

And, no doubt, in a general view, this disposition 
and tendency of the mind to value that upon which 
it is intent, is attended with beneficial effects, and 
contributes much to the succesaof ourundertakings; 
for our efforts would be feeble and inefficient, if 
not urged on by our desires. Still we must take 
what may appear to be the evil as well as the good; 
we must expect that the principle will be steady in 
its nperations ; that it will not act partially, and pre- 
vail only when the object we aim at is laudable; 
but that if we are unhappily engaged in pursuits 
which have their origin in our animal motives, we 
Khali value them also, and regard them as desirable, 
however unworthy they are in reality of our esteem. 
Hence, whatever may be the object on which the 
mind is much intent, it is disposed to value it in a 
proportionate degree. 

To this we may add, that in the eame degree and 
proportion that we value and esteem objects of any 
given kind, in the same degree and proportion we 
are disposed to undervalue their opposite. Hence 
we cannot love and desire, value and esteem, things 
that are opposite to each other, at the same time; 
more particularly qualities that are so contrary to 
each other as virtue and vice, impurity and holiness. 
When the mind is wedded and enslaved to the 

latter, it is alienated zni. estranged from the former. 

When one set of affectiona occm^^ ftve \Q»\i,*i^^^ 
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is no room for tlic entertainment of its oppouta. 
Hence we cannot place our treasure in heaven and 
in earth at tiie same time. It' wc are eagerly at- 
taclied to the foilic^s and vanities of a wicked world, 
the love of the F^tther is not in us. We might as 
well expect incnmpatiblc substances to combine, 
Bs (smtrary aiFections to act in unison ; or that light 
and darkness should illuminate and obscure the 
same ol^ect ; or that any thing should be sweet and 
bitter, fragrant and oflensive at the same moment. 
We cannot, in short, obey two masters prescribing 
difierent and opposite laws and rules tor our observ- 
ance, nor yet love them, or, in other words, God and 
Mammon, at the same time. 

Thus it happens, that, partly owing to the per- 
verse preference which men give to the desires ori- 
ginating in the interior part, the body, and to their 
being led away from virtuous and rational pursuits 
by the strength of their indulged propensities, — and 
partly owing to the structure and tendency of the 
mind, and its aptitude to value subjects on which it 
is intent and busied, and to undervalue what seldom 
occurs to its observation, — that men place false esti- 
mates on the real value of objects, and, under the 
influence of misplaced and vicious desires, instead 
of loving God and their neighbour, are subject 
to selfish affections, which terminate in their own 
shame and misery. 

Perhaps some may be inclined, whilst reflecting 
upon this subject, to imagine, that it is to be 
lamented that man should be placed in circum- 
stances where a possibility of delusion existed, and 
exposed to the hazard of itivo\vivig\i\TO%c\^"w:nvi\?K\'i 
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But, on a very genei"al view of the subject, it will' 
a[>pear tiiat there is no real cause for complaint. 
r'or had the mind been guarded and secured against 
error — had the road to happiness been so direct and 
circumscribed that there was nu possibility of devi- 
ating from it, such an order of events would not 
have agreed or been compatible wiih a probationary 
stale ; and without some test or trial there could 
have been no proof of merit, however defective and 
imperfect, nor any power of examining or deter- 
mining who obey God with sincerity and to the 
best of their power, and who obey him not. We are, 
by the medium of choice, and, consequently, by the 
motives which eUcit it, formed and constituted for j 
B state of probation. 
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We are, by the medium of choice, and a 

the motives uikich elicited it, formed aiui cojutituted 

far a stale of trial. 
Arguments, negative and affirmative, have been 
cited to establish the truth of this position — that 
this present life was designed, by our all-wise 
Creator, for a state of trial ; and though no explicit 
declaration of it may be found in Scripture, yet it 
abounds with stroug allusions to it ; and were all 
consideration of the doctrine excluded from it. 
many passages contained therein would be inex- 
plicable. 

The view we have taken of our double nature 
and double motives, with their correspondent objects 
in the world without us, fitted and adapted to ex- 
cite each class of them respectively, and thus 
develope and elicit choice, serve to show how the 
operation is effected, and what instrumentality is 
employed to constitute it what it is. 

That this life is intended as a preparatory state 
for a happier and a better has ever been with the 
thoughtful and considerate a prevailing opinion. 




Man is placed in the wnrld for sonu 

inUmtion leortiiy of God. 

That man was placed in this world for some 

adequate and worthy object, we may infer from the 

i wisdoni and goodness of God. One proof of wis- 

dom is to proportion the nature of the means 

■ employed to the importance of lUe end to be effected, 

I and on tliese grounds and premises we could hardly 

I account for the grandeur of the scene — the beauty 

and magnificence of the fair world which is provided 

I for man aH a habitation, if he were introduced into 

life for no end, design, nor purpose whatever. We 
account it folly in man to act without object, end, or 
intention; or even to use means disproportionate to 

I the end intended, or to take a great deal of pains,— to 

I uiidei^o toil and labour — to exjinse his life to hazard 

for some trivial and insignificant purpose; and, if we 

I Ehould regard it as improbable tjiat a wise and 

prudent man would act thus, we may apriori infer, 
ihat a Deing of infinite wisdom and goodness would 

, not do so ; and hence we have as strong a proof as 

our reason can supply us with, that we were not 

, placed in the present state of being without design, 

nor for a trifling purpose ; and that we are justified 
in making this conclusion, not only from the wisdom 
of God, and the grandeur of the world, the abode 
ill which he has placed us, but, moreover, from the 
dominion he has given us over the other inferior 

I order of beings; from the powers of the mind, the 

reason and understandmg "Jt\t\\ ■«\\\tl\ we are giiVed, 

. the knowledge we are capab\e ol ai.tB;\\\mf.'i'v'\aw 
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government, of iluty and obedience, of the good re- 
sults which proceed from them, and tile evils which 
follow when the laws of reason, nature, and revela- 
tion are violated and neglected. 

I take it for granted, then, that the candid and 
considerate, and that alt who labour not under 
the prejudices of ignorance and the delusions of sin, 
will readily acknowledge that we are placed here, 
in this lower world, for some adequate and impor- 
tant purpose, quadrating, and agreeing with, and 
bearing a due proportion to the means emplojcd. 

TAe mere indtdgence of out simsual appetites fwt the 
end and design of out creation. 
If, under this conviction, we next inquire what 
the end may be, we cannot with aoy appearance of 
probability conclude, that we were placed here for 
no other purpose but to amuse and gratify ourselves 
with pleasurable indulgences, and to take our pas- 
time in the world like the leviathan in the waters. 
For though some young people in the higher classes 
of civilised society, when they first enter into the 
world, surrounded by objects adapted to afford them 
pleasure and amusement, may be inclined to delude 
themselves with such vain imaginations ; yet, as they 
advance further in life, tliey experience from some 
quarter or other sufficient anxiety and grief, from 
the loss of friends, sickness, disease, or chronic 
pains, as may coovince them, that whatever their 
own case is or may have been, yet an exemption 
from temporal evils, and the pure enjoyment of un- 
jading'aut/ substantia! bliss, is not V\ie ^otUcin ol ^t 
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nor of the majority of their fellow-creatufesj nor 
even of themselves, if permitted to paas a few fleet- 
ing years in this uncertain life; on the contrary, 
experience informs us, that man is born to trouble as 
the sparks fly upwards ; and that, if we are not desti- 
tute of the common feelings of humanity, we must 
often be alFected by sympathetic emotions for the 
distresses of our friends, relatives, near connections, 
and national calamities, when they occur, even sup- 
posing we were exempt from any sorrows of our 
own. So many, indeed, are the calamities of life, 
and so unfit is it for a state of unmixed enjoyment, 
that a heathen philosopher is said to have harangued 
so eloquently, and at the same time, it may be added, 
so injudiciously, on the miseries of life, that several 
of his hearers lef)^ him, and whilst their feelings 
continued in a state of excitement, put an end tAa 
their existence. ^M 

T/ie present world not intended as a place of pom 

and miserif on Ike one /mnd, or of pure and un- 

a the other. 



And yet, though there are evils enough in life to 
convince us, that it was not intended for a scene of 
happiness pure and unalloyed; yet, on the other 
hand, we uctnowledge with gratitude, that there 
are many sources of satisfaction amongst all ranks 
and stations. St. Paul says, that he had learned to be 
content. Contentment is a quality, which, if we 
are not born with, we may, by a right use of our 
faculties, at all events aci^uire. And ihJs virtue," 
aided and strengthenei \>^ ^Ba.fa-.V'aw.^^n^ '^wm^' n. 
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1 reaignation to the Di 

posEessors in almost 

speaking, satisfied, 

fort and eonsolatioi 

the sorrows which 

ta be designed for Jiappiness, 

stated that it is intended for 



ill, will render its 

with food, 

fe, comparatively 

least not destitute of o 

that, if this Ufe cannot, from 

ident to it, be justly said 

it be truly 

of misery. 
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It has, indeed, been supposed by some, who appear 
to have been led astray by iancy, and not directed 
by reason — by hypothesis, not observation — by con- 
jecture, not experience— that ne might possibly have 
had a pre-existence before we were placed in this 
world, and that we, in that prior state, had been 
guilty of ein and disobedience, for which in this 
world we were punished according to our deserts ; 
and that on these grounds we might account for the 
many miseries to which life is subject. Such an 
imagination has no foundation to support it. We 
have no consciousness of any such pre-exiatence ; 
no consciousness of any such identity as that which 
accompanies us in all stages of our present bei 
from infancy to old age, and 
sameness of ourselves, and that 
and accountable for all the acti 
performed in every period of o 
sides, good reasons may be stated, why man is 
exposed to many evils, sorrows, and distresses ; 
reasons which rest not on fancy and conjecture, but 
on solid and substantial arguments, strengthened by 
revelation, and which we shall have occasion to con- 
sider in the course of this disquisition. 
On the whole, it does not appear rtvaX, iJRe ^teseftX. 
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life was intended either for a happy or miserable 

race of beings, " Though misery prevails in the 
world, yet," as Paley observes, " pain is not the ob- 
ject of contrivance. Teeth, for instance," he observes, 
" are contrived to eat, not to ache ( their aching 
now and then is incidental to the contrivance, per- 
haps ioEegiarable ; or even, if you will, let it be called 
a defect in the contrivance, but it is not the object 
of it. This is a fact which well deserves to be 
attended to. In describing implements of industry, 
you would hardly say of the sickle, that it was made 
to cut the reaper's hand ; though from the conatruct- 
ion of the instrument, and the manner of using it, 
this mischief often follows. But if you had occasion 
to describe instruments of torture or execution, this 
engine, you would say, is to extend the sinews, this 
to dislocate the joints, this to break tlie bones, this 
to scorch the soles of the feet. Here pain and 
misery are the very objects of the contrivance. 
Now nothing of this sort is to be found in the frame 
of nature. We never d a tr n ances 

to bring about an evil pu p N a n ever 

observed a system ofog ncauad pro- 

duce pain and disease ■> p h pa ts of 

the human body, said h h o in- 

flame; this gland to e h h n nhich 

forms the gout. If, b a pan 

of which he knows no m h a say 

is, that it is useless ; n u p ts h it is 

put there to incommode, annoy, or torment. 



The pTEsetit ivorld not desiffned as a placE of 
retribution. 

But if lliis world were not intended for a place of 
happiness, nor yet of misery, as little reason is there 
for alleging that it was designed for a place of 
retribution, where rewards and punishments are 
assigned to the good and bad equally and impar- 
tially. We allow, indeed, that the good, by an up. 
fight course of conduct, and by cultivating amiable 
qualities and benevolent affections, take the most 
effectual means of promoting their happiness, and 
that in this present life many blessings result from 
a virtuous behaviour, and many evils and calamities 
from vice and wickedness. 

Such consequences proceeding from human ac- 
tions are of essential service, by enabling mankind 
to perceive and discover how they ought to conduct 
Ihemselves, and Co convey to them an assurance, 
that virtue and benevolence, truth and integrity, are 
acceptable to the Author of our being; and without 
some indications of the Divine will thus expressed, 
we should not liave the encouragements we now 
have to do our duty. Yet still, notwithstanding 
these general appointments of an all-wise Being, and 
these intimations of what He approves, experience 
tells us, that good men often suffer much in the 
present world; nay, they even sometimes suffer for 
righteousness' sake, more especially in corrupt stages 
of society, when they are prompted by a sense of 
duty, and by a generous indignation, to oppose and 
declaim against the general depTa'JiVj wViuiv ^i*- 
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"vSC" And whilst good men suffer from these and 
other causes, bad men often lord it in higli places, 
as the Psalmist observes, neither are they subject to 
calamities like other men. 

There is not, therefore, any solid ground, nor 
even a pretence, for maintaining that this world is 
designed by Providence for a place of retribution, 
where every one is dealt with in a measure exactly 
proportioned to his deserts. And we hence con- 
clude, as we have the firmest reliance on the wis- 
dom, justice, and goodness of God, tliat there shall 
he a future state, where every thing which now 
appears wrong, in a moral view, of the dispensations 
of Providence, shall be set right, and every one re- 
warded or punished as his merits or demerits may 
deserve. 



present slate of 
•eason assigned 
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WiuU account can be given of m 

being, and what satisfactory 
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But if we may infer from the wisdom and goodness 
of God that we are placed here for some adequate 
end, and not without design — if, moreover, that end 
cannot be truly pronounced to be the enjoyment of 
pure and unalloyed happiness, nor yet the infliction 
of misery — if the present world is not the state 
where rewards and punishments are assigned and 
distributed, — can any probable reason, we may in- 
quire, be assigned, as to the design and intention of 
the Supreme Being, in placing us in the present 
world ? To this inquiry it may be answered, thai 
there are good reasons 



^intenaed to be a state of trial and moral discipline 
for anotlier and a better. 

'I 

ll T^e™ are good reasons for believinff Ae preseiU life is 
designed far a place of trial, from a review of mir 
inward qualities and f/ie circumstances in which we 
are placed. 

The essentials requisite for a state of trial may be 
discerned and pointed out ; they consist in part of 
the qualities and motives of our minds and bodies, 
and in part of those outward objects and circum- 
Btances which correspond with our senses and 
mental feelings, so as to be the occasion of love and 
hatred, desire and aversion, previously to 'the pos- 
J session of them ; and discretion to use them pru- 
' dently, as well as a tendency to abuse them when 
I acquired. Nothing can be conceived more apt or 
I better adapted in a moral and intelligent being than 
atwofoldalructure, consisting of mind and body, with 
'i motives suited to each respectively, and yet op- 
; posing each other, to elicit choice, and to be em- 
|i powered by this instrumentality to exercise their 
i good or bad dispositions, feelings, emotions, opinions, 
I and sentiments, on the objects which Eurround them, 
I and the beings with whom they associate, and with 
I whom they are connected by various ties of relation- 
ship. Hence, figuratively speaking, we are repre- 
' Bented as having the seeds or elements of good as 
well as of evil within us. We are susceptible of 
good impressions and influences from outward ob- 
jects, and bad ones also, which bear an analogy to 



qualitips reprcEented by tlie seed. Some, from taking 
perhaps too partial and confined a view of our 
frame, and from observing the early indications of 
depravity which appear occasionally in wayward 
and ill-educated children, who in some cases, as 
David observes, are evil from their mother's womb, 
and go about and speak lies in their infancy, are 
inclined to think perhaps toounfavourably of human 
nature, and as though there were no principle of 
Tirtue in it. But our Saviour seems to have thought 
otherwise of them, when lie proposed little children 
as a model of imitation to such as were desirous of 
becoming his disciples ; " Except ye become as little 
children," probably here referring to their docile 
and teachable temper, and to their freedom from 
prejudice, "ye can in no wise he my disciples." We 
have what may be called figuratively the seeds of 
good and evil — the elements of good desires which 
may be encouraged, and of evil ones which ought 
to be checked, but which by neglect and indulgence 
may be fomented and inflamed. But ii' our internal 
qualities thus qualify ua for a probationary state, so 
do likewise the state and circumstances of the world 
without us contribute, as we have just observed, to 
promote the same end ; it being full of objects cal- 
culated to excite our desires and aversions, and to 
put our good or bad tendencies and inclinations to 
the test. Both prosperous and adverse circumstances 
open a field of trial, and afford exercise for our good 
or bad qualities ; so do likewise our social and re- 
lative comiections, and, generally speaking, the com- 
pany and companions with whom we associate. 
In prosperity, as we\iave,w\\e&*&ostasXvsvi»iMth« 
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subject, had oocasion to observe, for instance, we 
may behave well or ill, employ our wealth to good 
or bad purposes, as our pure and spiritual, or our 
fleshly and worldly motives are improved or fomented. 
We may be grateful to or forgetful of God — we 
may regard him as the Author and Giver of all our 
blessings, or attribute them to fate, or an accidental 
coincidence of circumstances, in wnich He was not 
concerned. We may give God the praise when our 
undertakings are attended with success, or vainly 
ascribe all the merit of them to our own skill and 
sagacity. 

But if prosperity puts our qualities and motives 
to the test, so does likewise adversity. 

Tribulation worketh patience, patience expe- 
rience; or, in other words, it gives an experimental 
proof of ourselves, not otherwise, without such trial, 
to be attained. We hence derive a practical proof, 
clear and indisputable, of our good qualities, if we 
have any. 

We cannot but know, for instance, wlien we are 
afflicted, whether we meekly submit, and with pious 
resignation humbly endeavour to conform our will 
to the will of God ; whether we fully trust, and feel 
assured that He is good, and does not willingly 
afflict us his children ; and that when He chastens 
and corrects us, it is for some sufficient reason ; 
either to punish us, and to give a check to our 
enormities, and to sin in general ; or that our faith 
and trust may shine for the benefit of others, like 
that of Job, or the noble army of martyrs in the 
primitive ages of Christianity, and to tlie increase 
of our own glory, and endlesft fclicilif ^lere^WS* 
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Tliere is another point of view, in which the 
afflictions incident to human life may be regarded 
as a test or proof of our good or bad qualities. 

The afflictions of life, though they are designed to 
improve us, <Io not produce this result as a matter of 
course, without our own efforts. They may, if we 
neglect to derive from them that improvement they 
were intended to afford, mate us worse instead of 

We may repine under the correcting hand of 
God; we may give way to anxiety, and be hllcd 
with cares of a worldly nature ; a gloom of dissatis- 
faction may be spread over our minds ; we may even 
murmur against God's dispensations and dealings 
with us, and endeavour to remove the tlioughts of 
our misfortunes by drunkenness and dissipation ; 
and our wants by wrong means, — by dishonesty, 
thefl, and disreputable pursuits and practices. 

Hence, it appears that the adverse, as well as 
prosperous circumstances, which we meet with in 
life, act in union with our motives, and are instru- 
mental in constituting the present world a proba- 
tionary state. 

Afflictions may, and indeed do, answer other pur- 
poses. Diseases, sickness, pain, and poverty, serve 
well to alienate our affections, and loosen our attach- 
ment to the world, and its pomps and vanities; and 
to raise our hopes and expectations to future glo- 
ries. They may, moreover, though grievous for the 
present, be the blessed means appointed by Divine 
wisdom, if properly supported, of procuring for ua a 
H'ei'ght of glory, which far exceeds, on a comparative 
estimate, any temporai e\"\\, ttn^j '^v^t ^ictioa 

ich we may experience in V\via vtwv^'tox'j * 
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Out cotmtctitms, relative states, and companions in 
life are effieactoHs also in eliciting good and bad 



The state of man is evidently a social state. Our 
frame and constitution — our wants and necessities, 
more especially in infancy and old age, are so nume- 
rous and great, that we could not possibly subsist, or 
supply aod provide for our wants, individually and 
singly, in the early and later stages of our being. 

Many of our comforts and sources of satisfaction 
are moreover derived from our social nature and 
connections; and those men had false notions of 
the end and design of this life, who, instead of pray- 
ing earnestly to God for the aid and assistance of 
His grace and Holy Spirit to strengthen their 
weakness, fled into deserts and solitudes to avoid 
the temptations and allurements of the world. 

Nothing can be more evident than this truth, that 
there are many amiable virtues of a relative and 
social nature which can be elicited only, improved 
and matured, in a social state. Many of these 
offices consist in doing good toothers — in promoting 
their happiness and welfare — in cultivating friendly 
and benevolent aifections for them, by conscien- 
tiously attending to which we may not only do our 
duty to our neighbour, but, by so doing, obey like- 
wise the commands of God. 

Our Saviour hath commanded us to do to others 
as we wish others to do to us. An inspired Apostle 
exhorts us to bear one another's burdens, and so 
fulfil tbe J8» ol Christ ; and one ot wk ^V'vqq.^t. 
Q 2 
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nwii beloved disciples, St. Jolin, assures us, that it 
is but a vain pretence to say we love God whom we 
have not seen, if we love not ourbrotlier whom we 
have seen. In a social state, however, as well as 
in adverse and prosperous circumstances, we are 
not deprived of freedom, nor arbitrarily restricted 
from behaving- ill. We may be cruel and unkind, 
as well as beneficent and humane ; we may cultivate 
enmity, as well as friendship and good will ; we 
may, by a perverse use, or rather abuse, of our pow- 
ers, contribute to render others miserable : our 
minds may be made turbulent and restless by vio- 
lent passions, instead of tranquil and serene; we 
may be proud, insolent, spiteful, tyrannical, and 
malicious, instead of being mild, bumble, and forgiv- 
ing : we may, under the influence of selfish and im- 
pure desires, diffuse misery instead of happiness 
amongst our fellow- creatures, and thus counteract 
the design of Divine Benevolence, who placed 
mankind in a social state that they might, by kind 
acts of affection, promote the wellw'e of one another. 

In society, moreover, prevail the various relation- 
ships of life; all the duties here originate which 
have a reference to parents and children, husbands 
and wives, brothers and sisters, masters and servants, 
governors and subjects, to whom not only general 
duties belong, but particular ones arising from cir- 
cumstances and occasions. 

A field is also opened in society for the exercise 
of other duties, and also their violation ; such as 
justice and injustice, honesty and fraud, sincerity 
and hypocrisy, truth and falsehood ; many of which 
hence arise bo obviousXy t]bo.x ^% TcotA. wumlok ta 
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le acknowledgment of them as soon as they are 
mentioned. 

We may conclude then that our social nature, the 
wants that arise in it, the relationships of life, and 
the duties connected with them, our prosperous and 
adverse circumstances, act in concert with our 
motives, rational and animal, pure and sensual, 
spiritual and fleshly, benevolent and selfish; and 
contribute to render our present state of being pro- 
bationary. 

It appears, moreover, if we look back to that part 
af our subject which relates to our adverse circum- 
Etances and tlie afflictions of life, tliat many very 
amiable virtues, and some of the strongest marks 
of our fait] I and resignation could not possibly be 
elicited without those very calamities which are 
often the subject of our complaints. 

For supposing that we possessed and exercised the 
power of removing all the afflictions of hfe, all pain 
sorrow, and distress of every kind, whether proceed- 
ing from mind, body, or estate, and of rendering it 
an uninterrupted scene of ease and sensual gratifica- 
tion ; what opportunity or occasion, we may ask, 
could arise in such a stat£ of things for the exercise 
of faith and patience — for showing our entire trust 
mnd confidence in the promises of God, under dis- 
couraging circumstances and actual calamities. 

How could we unite in saying with David, " It is 
good for me that I have been afflicted, that I might 
learn thy statutes;" or with our blessed Saviour, 
when overwhelmed with sorrow, " Not my will, oh 
Heavenly Father, but thine be done." 

if ail the evUa of life were revtiovei Q.ui\Aiv\^%&- 
Q 3 
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A-otn the world at once, the meek and patient virtues, 

such as resignation and a firm trust in the promises 
of God, more especially conspicuous in adverse and 
untoward circumstances, must be banished with 
them; the latter depending on the former for their 
developement. The same may be said of charity, 
compassion, and those sympathetic feelings for the 
distresses of others, which are so deserving of appro- 
bation ; for there could be no such feeling as pity, 
if there were none who suffered affliction ; no charity, 
if there were no objects of distress; none of that 
self-control ; (hat command over our pleasurable 
propensities, which arises from denying ourselves 
indulgences of any kind, that we may he the bettef_. 
enabled to administer to the wants of the 
sitous. 

Tliese reflections may serve to show why calami- 
ties and sorrows are permitted to prevail in a state 
of trial ; and how conducive they are to the forma- 
tion of it ; inasmuch as without then 
hie feelings and good qualities could n 
and exercised. 

One state of mind is, moreover, connected with J 
another; one feeling, one thought, one emotion, 
arises from another, by simple or relative suggestion. 
Without preceding states, the subsequent states of 
mind which follow necessarily or incidentally from 
those antecedent ones, and are dependent on them 
for their development, must, of course, lie dormant 
for want of excitement, and some cause to awaken 
them. And hence we may infer that, were we 
endued and gifted vj\ih a power over the course of 
nature, so as to be ati\e loiemiyie \ke. wsJaxwtofiaof - 
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life, and did actually exercise that power, we should 
at the same time destroy and lake away those occa- 
sions and opportunities of exercismg many praise- 
worthy and lovely virtues, which, as things are now 
ordered, render us pleasing to God, and meritorious 
in the eyes of our fellow-creatures. 

IHo< this life is intended for a probationary slate, we 
may infer from analogy. 

It may further be observed, tliat as one virtue is 
often associated and connected with another ; and 
as we can hardly mention a social duty which is 
not more or less connected with, and Implicated in 
charity, benevolence, and the love of our neighbour, 
and which may not be referred to them, that, were 
we to do any thing, supposing ourselves gifted with 
the power which might have a tendency to destroy 
the sources from which these streams of good-will 
and affection emanate, it is impossible to calculate 
the injury which our other good qualities might not 
thus sustain; or to what a state of degradation 
human nature might not thus be reduced. That 
this life is probationary we may also infer from ana- 
log}', and from the resemblance which is apparent 
betwixt the natural and moral government of God. 
The prevalence of the former, which we learn from 
experience and observation, suggests to us the 
practicability and the probability of the latter. 

Butler, in his Analogy, observes, " that natural go- 
vernment, by rewards and punishments, as much 
implies natural trial, as moral government does 
monl trial* The natural govetnmen^ at OoOi V%x& 
Q + 



meant consists in his annexing pleasure to Bomi 
actions, and pain to otliers, which are in our power 
to do or forbear, and in giving us notice of such 
appointment beforehand. This necessarily implies 
that he has made our happiness and misery, or our 
interest, to depend, in part, upon ourselves. And 
so far DS men have temptations to any course of 
action, which will probably occasion them greater 
temporal inconvenience and uneasiness than satis- 
faction ; so far their temporal interest is in danger 
from themselves, or they are in a stale of trial with 
respect to it. Now people often blame others, and 
even themselves, for their misconduct in their tem- 
poral concerns. And we find many are greatly 
wanting to themselves, and miss of that temporal 
happiness which they might have obtained in the 
present life: perhaps every one does in some de- 
gree. But many run themselves into great incon- 
venience, and into extreme distress and misery, not 
through incapacity/ of knowing better, and doing 
belter for themselves, which would be nothing to 
the present purpose, but through their own fault. 
And these things necessarily imply temptation and 
danger of miscarrying, in a greater or less degree, 
with respect to our worldly interest or happiness. 
Every one, too, without having religion in his 
tlioughts, speaks of the hazards which young people 
run upon their setting out in the world : hazards 
from other causes than merely their ignorance and 
unavoidable accidents. And some courses of vice, 
at least, being contrary to men's worldly interest or 
good; temptations lo these must, at the same lime, 
be temptations to forego o\» ^tesenV «ai 
future interest." 
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ThuB in our natural or temporal capacity we a 
in a state of trial, i. e. of difficulty and danger, an- 
alogous or like to our moral and religious trial. 

The same inference may be drawn from an ex- 
perimental view of what takes place in the different 
stages of human life, viz, youth, manhood, and old 
age ; the first serving the purpose of trial for the 
second ; and this last and the first united for old 
age, the third. Hence for this, as well as other 
reasons, arises the importance of a good education, 
and the evils which may be justly apprehended 
from a neglected one. The worldly-minded parent, 
whose chief object is the temporal prosperity of his 
offspring, is fully aware how much is to be dreaded 
from idleness and dissipation in early life, and the 
pious and religious foresee, with anxiety and appre- 
hension, the moral evils which he exposes himself 
to, who wastes that precious period, or dedicates it 
to the indulgence of his corrupt propensities. Hence 
self-denial, were a habit of it acquired in youth, 
would be of essential service to us in every subse- 
quent period of life, and greatly facilitate our 
progress in virtue. " Train up a child in the way 
that he should go, and when he is old he will not 
depart from it." This may be ascribed to the power 
of liabit. If we enquire what it is which prompts 
the young to conduct themselves with circum- 
spection, and what it Is which exposes them to 
danger ; it will appear that as his safety proceeds 
from acting agreeably to his rational and spiritual 
motives, so his danger arises from the prevalence 
of his fleshly and corrupt propensities, which at all 
periods oppose each other ; and as \n '^wi,^ t«%%»& 
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is weak and the passions strong, much danger ia to 
be apprehended, and great care and vigilance are 
called for. Habits of piety and virtue formed in 
early youth will contribute, there is every reason 
for believing, to the success of temporal as well as 
spiritual pursuits in manhood, as well as protect old 
age from various diseases and calamities ; whereas, 
when young people are intent upon self-indulgence, 
and are indignant at the very idea of self-denial, 
their passions get the better of their reason ; the 
latter becomes a slave and pander to the former ; 
hence evil habits are contracted which are destructive 
of their future welfare, disappoint the fond hopes 
and expectations of their parents, friends, and re- 
lations, spread a cloud of gloom over their declining 
years, and deprive themselves of those consolatory 
hopes that arise from trust and reliance in God's 
promises, and of that respectability of character 
which is a crown of glory to the hoary head. 

On the whole, it may be justly stated, that the 
probable success or failure in our pursuits, temporal 
and spiritual, in the subsequent stages of human 
life, which follow from a well or ill-spent youth, and 
from habits of sobriety, or idleness and profligacy, 
which then are formed, illustrate the doctrine that 
the present life is intended as a state of trial for a 
future one. There is consistency and uniformity in 
all God's dispensations ; and we may collect from 
what we see and apprehend, truths which are more 
concealed, and less obvious to our view. The order 
of events which takes place in this world, as it has 
a reference to a state of trial, affords us probable 

luuds for conduAm^, ftvtA fcft \i\A«S*^^^^^^ 
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GommenceB here, and which shows itself in the 
progressive stages of our existence, will be continued 
and extended to another state of being; and that as 
youth is productive of good or bad effects, as it is 
well or ill spent, upon manhood or old age, so our 
religious or wicked conduct through the whole of 
this life will be decisive of our happiness or misery 
in the next. 



From the provision made to check loo preponderating 
an influence in our motives, vx may infer that our 
pretent state is designed to be probationary/. 
I think, moreover, were it necessary to advance 
any thing further on the subject, that we can clearly 
perceive care taken, and foresight exercised, and a 
provision made in placing restraintsupon our motives, 
confining them within certain boundaries, and check- 
ing their too preponderating influence ; which at- 
tention in affording scope for the exercise of choice 
maybe fairly stated, did the position require further 
proof, that our present state is a probationary one. 

When we observe in any mechanical contrivance 
care taken that no one operative part of the 
machinery be too weighty or powerful for any other, 
but that a due balance shall be preserved through- 
out the whole, or when our attention is directed to 
the use of the safety valve in a steam-engine, we 
mayfromsuchprecautionsinfer design, and conclude 
upon good grounds, that tlie machine was intended 
to work as we actually find it does. Now this same 
observation may be applied to the subject we are 
considering at present. Our molwes, iwKtin'ii. ks 
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animal, might in imagmation be supposed to I 
either of them, far more powerful than they are ; strl 
powerful, indeed, as to be irresistible, and consea 
quently destructive of choice ; and hence exclude 
the poEsibihty of all competition, and aflurd no op- 
portunity or occasion of putting our good or bad 
qualities to the test. Thus motives of one tendency 
only would affect ub ; and our state without the 
power of choice be no longer probationary. 

With regard to rational motives, we may easily 
form a notion of a mind created with such deep 
impressions of tliera, and so strongly actuated by 
them, as to be completely proof against all tempt- 
ations of a sensual nature. It might have been 
endued with such a thorough insight into the devious 
contortuosity and deceitfulness of sin, as to see 
clearly, and hold in utter contempt its fallacious 
promises of pleasurable indulgence or worldly ad- 
vantage. It might have been gifted when formed 
with such elevated' ideas of the importance of moral 
duty — with such vivid impressions of the beauty 
of holiness — with such a clear knowledge of the 
wisdom and goodness of God's laws, and their 
beneficial influence on those who obey them, and 
how essentially they contribute to promote the 
national as well as individual happiness of all who 
conform to them, that no temptations arising from 
so mean and so gross an origin as our sensual pro- 
pensities could ever have seduced any one from 
their observance. We might, moreover, have been 
formed with such a susceptibility of divine love, 
that its powerful affections should have entirely 
fngaged our thoughlB, and bo "pt*iWLca\.\fti\l\a mintl 
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3 to have allowed no room for sensual deBir«; 
and thus have precluded that rivaUhip between 
God and Mammon in the human heart which now, 
in many instances, unhappily for the guilty, but for 
wise reasons, to discriminate betwixt the good and 
bad, is permitted to prevail. We may, on the other 
hand, form a notion of men under stronger impulses 
of sensual appetites, or bound to their vices by such 
adamantine chains that no rational motive should 
have had any influence In rousing their energies, 
and setting them at liberty from the abject slavery 
in which they are enthralled. We may conceive the 
mind of the vicious to he, in short, steeled and 
hardened against all virtuous and religious impres- 
eions, and that not in consequence of such attach- 
ments as proceed from habits, nor the effect of a 
judicial blindness resulting from them, but in con- 
sequence of their original constitutional frame when 
tliey were created. 

In either of these supposed cases, all competition 
betwixt opposing claims upon the will and the 
understanding would be at an end ; and it would be 
in vain and to no purpose to place good and evil 
before us under such circumstances, as subjects of 
choice which could not be exercised, or as decisive 
of character which could not be discriminated. 

The same manifestalion of precaution taken in 
preserving a sort of equipoise with regard to our 
motives, is discernible also in those outward objects 
which are provided for their excitement. Nothing 
can be more evident than that worldly allurements, 
such as pomp and power, wealth and magnificence, 
luxury and sensuality, which ore %q £\«^^^%it>VA 
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excite and afFect our animal and carnal desires, may 
be resisted. Daily experience convinces us that 
they may ; and as Christians we engage to renounce 
them at our baptism, so as not to fallow or be led 
by them ; and if we will be at tiie trouble to sit 
down, and examine them coolly and deliberately, we 
shall find the greater part of them consists of what 
is rather to be endured than enjoyed, and productive 
of injury, pain, and disquiet, exceeding in many 
instances the temporary satisfaction they administer. 
And yet how easy is it to conceive, that they might 
have been invested with more seductive and almost 
irresiBtible charms on the one hand, or on the other, 
Co bave occasioned aversion and abhorrence rather 
than desire. Constituted as they are at present, 
tbey are powerful enough to affect the gross desires 
of the thoughtless and the negligent ; and yet they 
may with God's aid' and our own resolute endeavours 
he resisted ; and when resisted successfully, upon 
proper motives, from motives of duty and obedience 
to the commands of God, the very act of resistance 
is, in such a case, accompanied with more satisfactory 
and consoling reflections, and solid comfort, than 
could have been derived Irom yielding 
solicitations. 

If next we advert to those subjects which 
addressed to our reason, and invite " 
will appear, that they do not bear down 
pediment in their way with a force thi 
sistible. Melancholy experience does, o 
trary, assure us, that our rational motives may 
and are opposed and disregarded. And yet 
conceive the notion, ibat t\\e^ :^^^^ft' 
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lered, as that it should have been morally' 
possible to oppose them. 

One observation maybe sufficient to convince us of 
this position: fAaCarisingfromthesupposition that we 
had been admitted to an open view of the glories of 
heaven, and were, hke St.Paul, carried up to the third 
heavens, and permitted to partake of a longer enjoy- 
ment of, and communication with those heavenly 
objects, than he was favoured with ; or Buppose, by 
way of illustration, it were possible for us to see the 
face of our glorious Creator, and yet live, how, we 
may ask, with such powerful impressions on the 
mind, or with heavenly harmony sounding in our 
ears, — harmony, we may add, so infinitely diversified 
as not to pall the feelings, — how, we may ask, could 
such an overbearing influence be counteracted by 
the mean desires which arise, as we are now consti- 
tuted, from the carnal, selfish, and sensual appetites ? 
Aware that such gross gratifications would unfit us 
for heavenly communications, they would only be 
regarded with abhorrence and contempt. 

Add to this, that any force which temptations 
may now receive from the insidious suggestions of 
a secret infidelity, could not have prevailed, had 
such a visible appearance of the Divine Majesty, 
as we have referred to, been exhibited to our sight; 
the further consequence of which, moreover, would 
liave been the removal from the Christian religion 
of faith, and hope, and the conseijuent loss of those 
virtues, which are not compatible with the evidence 
of sense, but are extinguished by certainty. Par- 
taking as we do of a spiritual nature, it might have 
been supposed, that a more ml\ma!le Vc\ci<M\<;:^<^ 
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and a more open view of spiritual objects would 
have been aiForJed us. But, had this been so, who 
will or can assert, that the seeing and the hearing 
of such ravishing sounds and objects would not 
have so entirely engaged the attention and ajfectiong, 
as to have rendered us unfit for such a state of pro- 
bation as we now are placed in ? 

But there are objects of horror and terror, of 
which we can form a notion, which, were they 
more clearly and openly disclosed to us, would 
frustrate the intention of a probationary state. 1 
mean an actual view of that place of torment, 
whidi is reserved for those impenitent and obdurate 
sinners, whose hearts are not to be softened by any 
manifestation of God's long-suffering, mercy, and 
forbearance towards them in the present life. 

Was this prison-house of misery laid open to our 
view, the sight of sufferings, of which we can now 
hardly form a conception, would probably act like 
compulsion, and irresistibly upon the will ; the mind 
would be engrossed by them ; other desires coidd 
not compete witi) them ; no counteraction could take 
place ; choice would be precluded, and probation 
over-ruled. 

In the four cases here stated, namely, that of 
stronger animal propensities ; that of more powerful 
rational incentives ; that of more seductive allure- 
ments, and lively excitements in estlerniil objects ; 
and fourthly, that proceeding from a more imme- 
diate and experimental view of the happiness of 
the blessed inliabitants of heaven, and the miseries 
of wicked and apostate spirits ; — we may infer, how 
easily, had not due ptecavitvoa \)^ti token, the ii»^^ 
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tention of conBtitutiog this world a probationary 
state might have been frustrated and defeated. 
The infinite wisdom of God is also made known to 
us by these manifestations of His foresight and 
precaution in guarding against such impediments. 
And as nothing tends more to convince us that a 
design is really intenJed, and a plan formed, than 
obvious precautions taken to guard against inci- 
dental occasions of failure, we may hence collect, 
from such instances of foresight and precaution, the 
actual existence of that probationary state, for the 
continuance and preservation of which so much ap- 
parent care has been employed. 



TAe present life a state of discipline as well as trial^ 

Having thus taken a view of the present life as 
anewering the purpose of a state of trial, we will next 
regard it as designed for a state of moral discipline. 
In the former case, it may be regarded as putting our 
qualities to tlie test, in the latter, as affordmg a 
school for their improyement. The same internal 
structure of our frame, the same double nature con- 
sisting of soul and body, the same double motives 
connected respectively with reason and the passions, 
acting under the influence of outward objects, and 
producing impressions immediately upon the senses, 
and intermediately upon the mind, which contribute 
to elicit choice, and by placing good and evil before 
us put our good or bad qualities to the test, are 
efficacious likewise in rendering the present life 
a state of discipline and moral improvement. 

Experience informs us, by the proficiency we 
make in the common pursuits of life by practice, 
that we are capable of improvement, and tliat we 
are not, like the inferior order of creation, made 
perfect at once by instinct, and without effort, in 
the performance of such acts as contribute to our 
preservation and well-being. To be convinced of 
the fact, we have nothing to do but to compare 
savage with civiWsed life, boxWous with refined, 
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the learned with the untaught, the ignorance of 
infancy with the knowleJgi; and science which 
are actjuired in the nuire advanced stage of our 
existence. 

The state of trial which we have adverted to 
would, indeeti, be of little comparative utihty if it 
did not contribute to discipUne and improve us. 

A slate of discipline may be regarded as a sort of 
achool, where we may learn qualities which are de- 
sirable, whether they relate to bodily exercises and 
employments, or to the virtues of the mind. 

To effect the latter object in an intellectua! agent, 
he must have qualities which are capable of im- 
provement, and also other mental qualities of an 
active kind, which may be employed in strum en tally 
in effecting this object; and if each be discernible, it 
is a proof that they are conferred upon us with this 
end and intention, that they should he improved. 

Now, the qualities of the mind which admit of 
improvement are numerous, both moral, and reli- 
gious, and intellectual. Our attention, our memory, 
our judgment, and reason, are susceptible of im- 
provement. By pursuing proper means and suitable 
practice we may grow in grace, we may add one 
Christian virtue to another. " Giving all diligence," 
saith St. Peter, " add to your faith virtue, and to 
virtue knowledge, and to knowledge temperance, 
and to temperance patience, and to patience godli- 
ness, and to godliness brotherly kindness, and to 
brotherly kindness charity." Our prudence, fore- 
sight, sense of justice, temperance, our good reso- 
lutions, our awe, veneration, gratitude, and divine 
love; our ac'guiescence, trust, and teUsiace Qtv(a^« 
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mercy, and the earnestness of our devotion, oat 
sobriety, and cliastity, may, by our humble efTorts, 
aided by God's blessing and assistance, be cherished 
and strengthened. Hence we infer, as we have 
just remarked, that from the capability of these 
qualities of improvement, it was the intention of the 
Maker of them that we should improve them; and 
we are the more urged to it by the con si deration, 
that if we do not grow better, we run great risk of 
becoming worse. St. Paul, indeed, informs us, that, 
with regard to himself and his own conduct, he was 
far from sitting down satisfied with the progress 
which he had already made in religious knowledge, 
and in spreading the truths of Christianity. " I do 
not," Bays he, " count myself to have apprehended ; 
I do not think I have hold of my crown, or that I 
am £0 sure of it that I cannot lose it ; but this one 
thing I do, forgetting those things which are behind, 
and reaching forth unto those things which are 
before, I press towards the mark for the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus ; " here alluding 
to the crown or wreath conferred on the conqueror 
in the Olympic games. He tells us also to grow 
in grace ; and such, indeed, is the frame and consti- 
tution of our mind, that we cannot well conceive 
that we have done all that is required of us, without 
relaxing, it may be, virtuous efforts ; without retro- 
grading in well-doing, instead of advancing ; with- 
out indulging presumption, instead of cultivating 
humility. 
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The instrumental as well as improvable faculties of 
our mind indicate a state of discipline. 

But we may not only infer, that tliis life is a state 
of discipline, froni our being endued with faculties 
which are capable of being improved, and which, 
by way of distinction, may be called improvable 
faculties ; but, moreover, from other powers of the 
tnind, which are actively employed in effecting that 
improvement, and which may hence be called in- 
strumental. 

This K a circumstance worthy of our observation, 
that we are made capable of perceiving and distin- 
guishing not only the qualities within us which are 
susceptible of improvement, but those also, and their 
mode of operation, which contribute to the effecting 
of this end. 

This instrumentality consists in the working, and 
in the opposition and competition, which takes place, 
betwixt our spiritual and carnal motives, by which 
choice is elicited; and which choice is exercised 
upon the good and evil which is placed before us. 
Were it not for this process, our actions would be 
casual and fortuitous, and not ascribable to any 
cause ; but it is this which gives them a moral and 
religious character, identifies them with the living 
agent, and thus contributes to render the present 
life a state of discipline, which it could not other- 
wise be, as will appear, if we call to mind how im- 
possible it would be to act well or ill without choice, 
or to choose without motives urging us in different 
. a 3 



directicBiBi aod where only one undeviating Uue^ 
conduct was open to our pursuit. 

The instrumentality of our mental faculties enalles u 
to Jorm Ju^its. 
The &ct is, tliat we cannot only choose, but seleqj 
repeatedly the same preftrences, when, by 
perience, instruction, or observation, we find it I 
be our interest and duty to do so; and thus ti 
that we are enabled to form habits which give stabi- 
lity to our general conduct, and witliout which we 
might halt to the end of life between two opinions, 
and make little progress in the formation of our cha- 
racter. It is habit which gives a facility to actions 
of every description, as well as disposes the mind 
to their peribrmance. And as it is essentia! to, and 
natural to expect in, a state of discipline difficulties 
and impediments to exercise our powers, such ob- 
structions, as well as reluctance and unwillingness 
to do our duty, are overcome by patience and perse- 
verance. For it is not Co be wondered at, if, owing 
to the prevalence of carnal motives, hinderances in 
the way of duty sliould arise ; or if we should be 
reluctant in our first essays to practise self-denial ; 
or if self-love should indispose us to relieve from 
our own store the wants of others; or be unwiUingsJ 
irom a love of ease and indulgence, to be active ij 
promoting the benefit of our neighbour. But % 
under a conviction that we are bound by religigf 
and duty to get the better of such hinderances, i 
act accordingly, imaginary difficulties give way, i 
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sfKrkual motives grow stronger, 
ens our virtuous resolutions. 

A single act or two of virtue, ilisunitecl with, and 
unaffected by, others, would have little effect upon 
the formation of our general character. Were it 
not for the process which takes place in the fomi- 
ation of habits, we might continue to waver, and to 
be unstable and undecided in any of our pursuits 
as long as life continues, and to fight repeatedly on 
the same ground without makijig any progress in 
r^ht conduct, or gaining a, victory over our cor- 
rupt inclinations. 

But use and exercise, practici 
are certainty within our power 
not only one act of duty ti 
many ; deny ourselves in 
not merely once, but often, 
help and iavour, persevere in 
obviate difSculties ; if we fail ii 
can summon fresh resolution ; 
more watchful and earnest in o 
assistance ; observe and avoid the occasion of past 
&ilurcs ; discover imd place a stronger guide upon 
our weak itide ; and, by these means, be more suc- 
cessful in our future efforts- 
Perseverance, in such a course of conduct will 
contribute to the formation of good habits, by which' 
actions of all kinds, bodily and mental, are facili- 
tated, upright and spiritual motives strengthened, 
and our best resolutions confirmed. And how 
great a blessing this power of forming habits 
really is, we raay collect from the favourable hiaa 
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it gives our motives, in nmoy cases, in that stru^c 
betwixt inclination and a sense of duty, to which, in 
early life, we are, all of us, more or less, exposed. 

We may next observe that the world without us, 
and the various objects it offers to our notice, by 
their suitable conformity to our internal qualities, 
and by the exercise they afford them, contribute 
and unite to place us in a state of discipline. From 
it and them we collect ample materials to exercise 
our powers, and excite our motives, both spiritual 
and carnal ; hence there are many things to be 
pursued, and many to be avoided, and the possession 
of which we must deny ourselves, if we would main- 
tain our integrity, and persevere in duty. There 
are many things which cannot be had lawfully, nor 
without loss and injury to others, and hence occa- 
sions present themselves for self-denial, and idr 
acting from conscientious motives. 
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The world affords scope, oecanon, and opportunity 
for the develapement arid exercise of active arid 
patient virtues. 

It is here that the tirst indications and beginnings 
of a right course of action are continued. Here it 
is that the warfare takes place betwixt appetite and 
duty ; and here it is that impediments in the way of 
duty are removed. Our love of God and of our 
neighbour here find objects for their excitement 
and production. The world abounds with proofs and 
indications of the goodness of God, calculated to 
afford exercise to our gratitude and admiration. 




The many ostensible provisions made for our j^i 
sure, comfort, and support; the genial showers, 
zephyrs, and sunshine, which ripen our harvests, 
and spread beauty and verdure over the vegetable 
world ; the moral and religious laws which are 
tuted for our welfare ; the rewards and promises of 
the Gospel; the forbearance of God when we deserve 
punishment, and the space and opportunity afforded 
us for repentance and amendment, are consider- 
ations which, with others innumerable, are calcu- 
lated to excite our love and gratitude, if we duly 
meditate upon them. Then with regard to that 
other source of duty, the love of our neighbour, 
there are in the world obstacles and occasions which 
put it to tlie test, and, by exercising it, tend to its 
improvement. 

We are sensible, it may be, that our neighbour 
stands in need of our assistance, and tliat it is our 
duty to afford it, we feel assured ; and our con- 
science tells us, that we ought to relieve the sick 
and indigent, to instruct the ignorant, to visit the 
widow and orphan in their affliction, and to keep 
ourselves unspotted from the world ; and yet, from 
a narrow selfishness, from a love of ease and in- 
dulgence, and to avoid trouble, we hang back, in- 
stead of stepping forward with cheerfulness and 
alacrity. But, tliough in the first instance our car- 
nal appetites may place restraints upon our benevo- 
lence, and though none of us may, in our natural 
state, be pious and good, yet, by God's blessing on 
our sincere and well-meant endeavours, we may 
hope for some measure of success, and that He will 
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be pleased to grant us His assietance, t 
to grow in grace, and to increase our faith, hope, 
charity, and other virtues of aii active kind. But 
there are patient as well as active virtues, which ^ 
admit of improvement in the present world : s 
I mean, as resignation to ttie will of God; patiei 
under affliction, arising from a full conviction of t 
God's wisdom, mercy, and goodness, that all things 
are ordered for the best, and that even when He 
corrects us it is for our good. And though, per- 
haps, some may be inclined to think that these 
patient virtues will find no scene for their exhibition, 
nor be wanted in a state where tears are wiped 
from the eyes, and where misery and distress are 
never experienced, yet when we call to mind that 
there is a connection subsisting and prevailing 
amongst all the virtues, active and patient, and 
that they all conduce to support and strengthen one 
another, and that the evils which we experience in 
life, when they produce the effect for which they 
were intended, subdue, as it were, the mind, dis- 
pose it to obedience, make its faith and affiance 
more evident, lower presumptuous thoughts and 
vain opinions, make men meek and humble, and 
more sensible of their own imperfections, and thus 
convince them experimentally of their utility in a 
state of discipline ; not to mention that when blessed 
spirits have attained their final rest from troubles, 
temptations, and afflictions of every kind, it may be 
a source of pleasure hereafter to reflect on them, 
and to call to mind, that by God's assistance they 
have passed with safely tbrou^^h a state of trial, 



and shall be no longer subject to tliem ; — such 
reminiscent es hereafter may excite within ub a 
more lively gratitude and sincere devotion. 

TTie relations of life and social intercourse contribiUe 
to discipline and improve mankijid. 

The world appears to be, moreover, a state of 
discipline from its inhabitants, intellectual and 
moral beings like ourselves, to whom we stand in 
various degrees of relationship, and to and from 
whom duties are owing ; from whose good conduct 
we may derive encouragement in the path of duty, 
and from whose bad conduct an experimental 
knowledge of the evil consecjuences and ftults of 
gin, and from whom, also, we may, in various ways, 
derive instruction, as by private advice and admo- 
nition, for instance, or by public teaching, preach- 
ing, and exhortation. 

There are, in short, prejudices and obstaclcE 
which oppose our improvement, to be removed ; 
ignorance to he instructed ; false notions to he rec- 
tified; upright intentions and good resolutions to be 
formed; prudent measures to be chosen and pur- 
sued; all of whicli we meet with in the world, and 
which cannot but contribute, more or less, if it be 
not our own fault, to our instruction and edification 
in a probationary state. 



In this stale of discipline it has pleased God to tei 
us our duty, in a natural way, by the 
exermse of our ratiotial faculties, and also 
by Sevelation. 

But it may be asked, who, in this school of dis- 
cipline may be regarded, in a primary sense, i 
teacher and instructor ? to which we may answer, 
the Great Being, to whom David so often prays, 
that He would teach him His statutes ; and whose 
law he speaks of as undefiied ; as pleai 
tate upon ; as more valuable than gold and silv^, ai 
as sweeter than honey, aiid the honeycomb. 

God is the all-wise and powerful Being to whoi 
we are indebted for our existence, and for all ou^B 
endowments of mind and body — for our motivei, . 
and the power of choice ; who made us susceptible 
of impressions from outward objects; of gradually 
acquiring knowledge ; of perceiving the beneficial 
effects of laws, moral and divine; of inferring 
causes from their effects; design and intelligence 
from multitudes of marks and evidences of them 
in the visible creation ; who so framed our minds, 
as to make us approve what is good, and disap- 
prove of what is evil ; and who hath, moreover, 
implanted in us a desire to exercise our faculties; 
to enquire into the nature and end of things; for 
what purpose we were introduced into life ; 
what our duties are in it ; and what may be 
justly regarded as our chief good; and the i 
thing needful, which it behoves us above all othel 



to pursue, and diligently and strenuously strive to 
attaiD. 

It is by the free exercise of these powers that we 
are enabled to trace the being of a God, and our 
duty to Him ; that we discover that He is, and that 
He IE a rewarder of those who diligently seek Him. 
From his ways and dispensations we infer His jus- 
tice and impartiality; and we cannot well reflect, 
without gratitude, on His goodness in introducing 
us into the world, and permitting us to be spectators 
of His glorious works. Indebted, as we are, to God 
for all we have or hope for, it is but our reasonable 
service to be sincere in our endeavours to please 
Him, and to offer Him the tribute of a willing and 
cheerful obedience. In a state of nature, therefore, 
and with the aid of reason only, we should not have 
been lefl without a guide, and, In such circumstances, 
God may be Justly regarded as our teacher. 

But as the faculties of men are dull, and as their 
carnal affections are apt to pre-occupy the mind, 
and pervert the will, and cast a cloud over the 
reason, it has pleased God, of His infinite mercy, not 
to give us up without other aid to be directed by 
its suggestions only; by the abuse of which nations 
have degenerated into idolatry ; but to supply us 
with an express revelation of His will, declaring to 
us our various duties to Him, our Creator, our neigh- 
bour, and ourselves. 

By His voice to our primeval parents He revealed 
, His will, by which may perhaps be meant what 
I St. John calls the Word. By Abraliam and the 
I patriarchs, by Moses and the prophets, by Christ 
I aiidhis BposUeSj was theDivuie wUlcovtnatua'Cs.^fi^ 
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to mankiad, at various times, and in (Uvctb mannera." 
And this susceptibility of receiving instruction from 
otliers (wliether they be commissioned by Heaven to 
declare the will of God, or in common and ordinary 
cases communicate to their fellow-creatures the 
fruits and results of their own acquired knovrledge 
and experience,) is essentia] to us in a state of dis- 
cipline, as well as a proof that we are thus circum- 
stanced. By tjiis channel we can avail ourselves of 
the acquisitions of our predecessors, and derive 
benefit from the accumulated wisdom of preceding 
ages. And we have in the Holy Scriptures the 
words of Moses, and in the New Testament, more 
especially, those of Clirist, conveyed to us by the 
evangelists, which we can attend to as though He 
were addressing us in His own person, for our benefit 
and edification. 

With such aptitudes and susceptibilities for re- 
ceiving instruction as we are favoured with, with 
such sources of information as we possess, with such 
a scene of action before us as the world is in which 
we are placed, with such teachers as our lieavenly 
Father, His only Son, and the Holy Spirit, surely no 
one will say that, after all, we are so imperfect we 
cannot avail ourselves of them, that we are quite 
incompetent to make any progress in duty, that we 
cannot, even with the divine aid which is promised 
us, add one good quality to another, or entitle our- 
selves, under any condition, to the favour of God; 
more especially when ic is certain that, in a state of 
trial, we can offend our Maker, disobey His com- 
mand&, and be guilty of sinful actions ; since it is 
not consistent with out towiVti^voti (^ God's dik-c^^ 
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i to believe that He would create an 
order of beings, and place them under such un- 
&vourable circumstances in a state of trial as to 
be subject to punisliment, in case of disobedience, 
and yet not capable of doing any thing which could 
on. any account be considered as deserving of His 
favour and regard. 

77i« end and intention of a state of discipline. 
That this world was intended as a state of dis- 
cipline, we may in the last place infer, from the 
I final end which may be assigned for it, which is, 
I that we may in this previous state of being, adorn 
ourselves with such amiable qualities and virtues as 
may render us fit to appear in the pure society of 
Heaven, and that wc may not obtrude ourselves 
amongst beings of so elevated and refined a nature 
uDinBtructed and uncultivated ; but X say less on 
this subject now, as I shall have occasion to recur 
again to it shortly. 

On the whole, then, it appears, that we are not 
only placed amidst dangers and temptations in a 
stale of trial, but by its intervention in a state of 
discipline also ; our very trials acting as means for 
our improvement, which we could not possess with- 
out them. And we are confirmed in this opinion 
from observing the facidties of the mind, amongst 
I which we discover not only some which admit of 
(, improvement, but others also which we are capable 
1 of employing as instruments in effecting that im- 
provement. The world, moreover, affords a scene 
not only for trial but discipline, vrhich BbounAa mftv 
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objects suited and adapted to afford exercise to our 
powers, and where if we fail, and are unsuccessful 
in a first attempt to attain a virtue or mortify 
an unholy desire, yet that by patience and per- 
severance and earnest prayer for Divine assistance 
we may at length be more successful in our exer- 
tions ; and we are the more encouraged to entertain 
this hope when we call to mind the goodness and 
benevolence of our heavenly Father, whose adopted 
children we are when received into a state of grace, 
through the merits of Christ, under the Christian 
dispensation, in order that we may, with these ad- 
vantages, be enabled to make ourselves meet to be 
admitted into the pure society of the blessed t 
hearen. 



We are, bt/ the medium ofclioice, and oonsequently hy 
the motives which dicit it, made capcdile of becomiit^ 
sulgects of Gad's moral govemmati. 

To have dear conceptions on this head, though it 
maj appear tedious to recur so oflen to the process, 
jet it is still necessary to advert to choice, as the 
instrumental medium by which we become subjects 
of this government. Without it we could not have 
been members of it, without a power of preferring 
what is good to what is evil, when good and evil are 
placed before us, we could neither have obeyed nor 
disobeyed the commands of God, enjoining one, and 
prohibiting the other. 

Choice is not confined to any one department of 
our conduct, it extends itself to all our concerns; 
and whilst it determines in ordinary affairs the 
common transactions of life, constituting them pru- 
dent or imprudent, it is also the mean or channel 
by which we become subjects of God's moral 
government. And hence we gain clearer notions 
than we could have otherwise attained of the ways of 
God, and his design in placing us in a probationary 
state. 

To consider man, however, simply as composed of 
two nature^ as actuated t 






motives, as influenced by rational and religious ones, 
and yet as subject to be affected by animal ones, 
is not sufficient co give us a satisfactory view of 
God's moral government, without we add to these 
considerations the laws and ordinances which he 
hath prescribed for the regulation of our conduct. 

Merely to be endued with a power of choosing 
would not direct us as to what we are bound in 
duty to choose. Without certain rules prescribed 
for our observance we might have been successively 
the sport of opposite emotions, as occasion, feelinj 
and a sense of doty, or blind appetite, might e: 
desire. 

Hence the necessity of laws to prescribe a certain 
and determinate coiu'se of conduct, of laws that are 
unchangeable in their nature, founded on the basis 
of truth and justice, and conformable to the unerring 
will of God, to which we might have recourse in 
cases of emergency, and when competition took 
place betwixt duty and inclination, betwixt rational 
and animal motives. These moral laws, founded on 
truth, and established by Divine Wisdom, point out 
to us the safe, open, and direct path we are in duty 
bound to follow ; and, like beacons, they caution us 
also against the dangers to which we are exposed, and 
admonish aTid put us on our guard against them. 

The human mind, by the deductions of reason, by 
observation, by experience, by the free exercise of 
its powers, is found competent to develope, by a 
gradual process, moral and religious laws for its 
own management, as well as civil institutions for 
national government. But as, owing to the delusions, 
prejudices) and miaconce^ftoaa \,(i ^V\Oi\ is>m na.t 
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i, we are in danger of forming false notions, 

r is apt to spread, and when it prevails, the 
influence of public opinion tends to strengthen and 

■ confirm it ; hence it has pleased the Almighty, of Hia 
infinite mercy, to give us a knowledge of truth and 
duty by Revelation, illuminating our minds by 
beavenly doctrines and Divine precepts, containing 
motives to dispose the will to right conduct, as well 

• as plain rules and laws to direct our actions. Law, 
therefore, from whatever source derived, whether 
from rational deduction, or from Revelation, teils us 
how we ought to act ; and, where duty and inclination 
may be at variance, removes al! doubt and hesitation 

■ respecting the proper object of our choice. 

Aided by those moral and religious laws which 

■ are prescribed for our observance, no one can 
truly say, after sincere endeavours and a real desire 
to learn his duty, that he errs through ignorance. 
It is, indeed, owing to our capability of com- 
prehending the plain rules and laws of God that 
sin is imputed. For if there bad been no intelligible 
law suggested by reason, or given expressly by 
Revelation, there could have been no violation of it 
by beings so circumstanced. Accordingly St. Paul 
informs us, that " by the law is the knowledge of sin ; 
and that where there is no law, there is no trans- 
gression. The law entered that the oifence might 
abound. The strength of sin is the law." The guilt 
of sin is greatly aggravated by the clearness of the 
law, which prohibits the commission of it. But if 
sin proceeds from violation of law, death is the con- 
sequence of sin. " What fruit had ye in those things 



whereof ye are now ashamed 7 for the end of those 

things is death." 

The sanctions of rcn^rds and punishments are 
necessary to give force and efficacy to law ; without 
them, its injunctions and restraints would differ little 
from instruction and advice. Hence punishment, 
one of the sanctions of law, forms a constituent part 
of it, and when smaller penalties are disregarded, 
death is resorted to as the last and most formidable 
that can be inflicted in this world, though far less 
an object of dread and terror than that eternal 
death, by which " both soul and body are destroyed 
in hell." 

That sin deserves punishment is evident, as we 
before observed, inasmuch as it is an act of dis- 
obedience to the commands of God, oppositioo to 
His will, and a futile attempt, from impure and 
selfish motives, to counteract and oppose His all-wise 
and providential appointments. 

On the whole, we may conclude, that to the giving 
of the law sin must be ascribed, and to sin punish- 
ment; when, therefore, we reflect how many offend 
against the law, oppose the will of God, and, by so 
doing, subject themselves to punishment, and thus 
involve themselves in misery, one might, perhaps, 
for a moment imagine, ivhilst under the impression 
of these considerations, that it might have been 
better for us, if we had not been made subject to 
those laws, and moral and religious obligations, the 
violation of which entail upon the transgressor' 
penalties and punishments proportioned to 
offences. 
But there is hardly an^s ?,o(ii fewa niVa^ 
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may not proceed, and which is not liable to abuse ; 
and to gain just and true nations of the vaJue of any 
institution, we must not limit our view to tlie evils 
which may incidentally, but not necessarily, proceed 
from it, but extend it to the good which it was in- 
tended to elfect. 

The great advantages which arise from laws, we 
may perceive, if we merely confine our attention to 
the consequences arising from them in this present 
life. 

States and nations are, by their aid, secured from 
the miseries arising from anarchy and misrule ; they 
protect the weak, industrious, and inoffensive, and 
restrain the violence of the wicked, the enormities 
of the thief and murderer, and those overflowings 
of ungodliness which subject a whole people to 
condign punishment. They give encouragement to 
the peaceful arts ; trade and commerce flourish 
under tlieir benign influence ; and by them many 
comforts and useful productions are conveyed to 
countries distant from each other, to their mutual 
profit and advantage. But if many great and bene- 
ficial consequences may be justly ascribed to laws 
of a civil nature, and which regulate the affairs of 
nations, much greater arise from those which enforce 
morality and religion, and which are binding upon 
the conscience : these extend their influence to the 
will, the understanding, and the moral feelings, and 
have a reference to another life as well as the 
present, and a heavenly as well as earthly judge 
and governor ; and tiiougli they have the favour of 
God, and everlasting happiness principally in view, 
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do likewise) even in this present life, give a poir» 
and efficacy to human laws, which they could not 

otlierwise acquire. 

There are many ofFenccs injurious to man, and 
productive of much evil, and which God holds in 
abhorrence ; and which, notwithstanding, escape 
the notice and punishment of human laws. The 
thoughts of a man form a part of his essence ; they 
proceed from the heart and defile him, as well as 
his words and actions. He may he impure, mali- 
cious, deceitful, and hypocritical ; he may he self- 
ish, proud, avaricious, lascivious, luxurious, and iin- 
cliur i table ; he may be devoid of gratitude to God 
and love to his neighbour ; he may, like a whited 
sepulchre, be fair enough without, and yet, within, 
full of all uncleanness. He may, in short, be vicious, 
and yet sufficiently discreet and circumspect from 
worldly motives, so as to escape the pains and penal- 
ties inflicted by human laws ; whereas divine laws 
are of a more comprehensive nature : no part of our 
conduct escapes their cognisance; their rewards 
and promises are held out, their threats and punish- 
ments denounced against the wicked thoughts of 
a man, as well as his words and actions ; they incul- 
tate the necessity of purity and benevolence ; of 
cleansing the heart from all filthiness of flesh and 
spirit; of worshipping God with the mind as well 
body ; not merely with words or postures, or 

:ternal forms, and appearance of devotion, but in 
spirit and in truth. They enjoin the necessity of 
cliecking evil thoughts ; of diverting tlie current of 
tbeni when they arise ; of keeping the heart with all 

[^ence; andadmomah)'A\a.\,o\H.tt'i\\.^-twiwadw 
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thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornication, thefts^ 
false witness, blasphemies. We are commanded to 
make, as it were, a covenant with our eyes, to avoid 
objects which maybe the means of suggesting un- 
holy desires, and company and places which may 
endanger our virtue, and urge us to the commis- 
sion of actions which are forbidden, because in the 
end they are productive of injury to ourselves and 
others. 

Whilst civil institutions, aod more especially 
moral and divine laws, thus conduce to the benefit 
and improvement of mankind, by prohibiting and 
discouraging evil, and promoting good, they con- 
tribute likewise to place us higher in the scale of 
being, extend our prospects to a future state, and 
afford us clearer and more exalted notions of God's 
attributes and perfections. 

Those faculties of his mind, which man can now 
exercise and employ in the examination and de- 
velopement of the most interesting truths, and in 
the contemplation of the most important subjects 
relating to his duty to God, his neighbour, and him- 
self, be would, without laws and government, have 
no power or opportunity of considering. 
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Moral andinfeUeetval agents susceptible of moral a 
rational fedingi, and capable of loving, admiring,' 
adoring, tend serving God, carmol but be more ae- 
eqilable to Him than objects in the natural 'world 
devoid of sense and percfption. 

Were tlie divine dispensations, bo far as man is 
concerned, limited to the world of nature, and were 
all knowledge of moral and religious laws, and the 
government of God connected with them, obliterated 
and extinguished, he could, under such deprivation, 
have no notion of what obedience meant to the 
commands of either His Maker or his earthly su- 
periors. He could have no experimental conviction 
of the necessity of applying for divine aid to enable 
him, in time of temptation, to resist it ; and thus, 
for want of proper and suitable occasions and circum- 
stances without, and feelings adapted to them within, 
he could have no notion of what he ought, or of what 
he ought not to do; and if there be, as doubtless there 
is, and which, indeed,wehave endeavoured to trace,a 
close and indissoluble connection established by Di- 
vine Wisdom betwixt happiness and virtue; the effect 
for want of the cause, the end for want of the means, 
the consequent deprived of its necessary antecedent, 
could neither be acquired, nor even the conception 
of it have entered into the mind. Sufficient has 
been advanced on this head to show how much, 
without moral laws and moral government, our 
capacity for the reception of some of our best feel- 
ings, and most exalted conce^tvcreii ot i»A'j ^sA. <*>^^^ 



I our heavenly Father, and blessed Re- 
deemer, would be narrowed and contracted ; how 
confined the higher faculties of our minds would be; 
how many noble subjects of contemplation would 
be lost, and how comparatively trifling and insigni- 
ficant our state of being under those deprivations 
would have been, if contrasted with what it now 
actually is. 

It is the moral government of God, and his wise 
and upright laws, which chiefly excite our admir- 
ation, praise, and adoration, and which afford us an 
opportunity of attempting- to imitate, however 
faintly, the perfections which we admire. 

There are two grand views which we may take of 
the ways, works, and dispensations of God, viz. that 
of the natural world, and the inflnitely wise and 
skilful laws by which it is governed. In another 
light we may contemplate them as connected with 
His rational and intellectual creatures, and as mani- 
fested in the moral laws and religious appointments 
prescribed for their observance- 
It may be said, and truly said, indeed, that a dose 
union and reciprocal subserviency prevail betwixt 
the natural and moral world; that our souls and 
bodies are so united as lo form the same identical 
person; that our moral feelings are connected with 
thoughts, actions, and desires, which have their 
origin, at least in the first instance, in natural and 
material objects ; and that, without the tatter, to 
excite our affections primarily, there would be no 
objects of pleasure, gain, or power, to raise our 
desires ; yet still, notwithstanding we can separate, 
BDBi^licBlJy, mind and matter, hovie'ic'c ^e*^ ^«k^ 
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apparentlyco-exist, and are, consequently, pCT 
to contemplate the Supreme Being in one bearing, 
as the Author of nature and the laws which regu- 
late it, and in another, as the moral Governor of 
His rational creatures. 

It is true, indeed, that the laws instituted 
ordering and regulating the world of nature are 
pressive of infinite wisdom, and that the contem- 
plation of them is calculated to administer the 
purest satisfaction, yet still the objects of them are 
devoid of sense and reason, or not endued with 
faculties which enable them to praise and mag- 
nify the goodness and power of their Creator: 
whereas moral and intellectual agents are capa- 
ble not only of perceiving and appreciating, in some 
taint and inadequate degree, the beauty and per- 
fection of the workmanship of God, but of obeying 
the laws appointed for their observance. There is 
something in the simple contemplation of these 
moral laws which is delightful ; which tends to 
elevate the mind, soothe our sorrows, and reconcile 
us to our lot. We cannot form suitable and becom- 
ing sentiments of the all-perfect laws which are 
prescribed for our observance, without gratitude 
and veneration to the Being from whom they ema- 
nate, and a desire of conforming cheerfully to their 
injunctions. 

It is very gratifying to the mind to reflect that 
all the laws of God are intended for our good, and 
enacted by an all-gracious Being, who consults our 
best interests in all his dispensations. The end 
and intention of his moral and religious laws do not 
bind us by needleaa sad \iadets 'ivt* ssATeto-mtiaaa 
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&dm the Indulgence of pleasure and from self-gratifi- ' 
cation, as the thoughtless and dissipated are some- 
times disposed to insinuate, but to repress the mis- 
chievouB indulgence of our corrupt appetites ; to 
prevent us from giving way to malignant and lasci- 
vious passions and propensities, which might injure 
ourselves and our fellow -creatures, and dishonour 
God, who formed us in his image and likeness. 

By obeying them, we have, moreover, the valu- 
able privilege of being enabled to act in conformity 
with the commands of our heavenly Father, of sub- 
mitting our will to His, and of contributing, by our 
obedience, to the completion of His wise and 
benevolent purposes in the moral government of Hia 
rational creation. 



T/ie tnoral gmemment of God tpens a wide and 
noble scene for the exercise and display of His 
attributes and perfections. 

In addition to what has been advanced it may 
also be stated, that moral government opens an addi- 
tional and more spacious field for the exercise and 
manifestation of the attributes and perfections of the 
Supreme Being, Of this we may form some con- 
ception by directing our attention to the course of 
human affairs and occupations. We invariably 
entertain a higher opinion of their employments and 
characters, who are engaged in instituting and enact- 
ing regulations which have a tendency to improve 
mankind, to make them wiser and better, to re- 
atrain enormities and excesses, ani Vo cwttaa ^fir- ■ 
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clety, than of those who solely dedicate their time 
to investigate the properties of matter, and the pur- 
suits of natural philosophy. And if, without pre- 
sumption, we may be allowed to extend the same 
thoughts to the ways and dispensations of the Su- 
preme Governor of universal nature, we cannot 
but meditate on His perfections with more profound 
reverence, when we look up to Him, not only as 
the all-wise Being who created the material world, 
but also as the righteous and benevolent Governor 
of the mora], instituting laws for their observance, 
which, if respected and obeyed by His rational crea* 
tures, will have the blessed effect of making them 
virtuous in a qualified and comparative sense, and 
thus, by enabling them to become conditionally vir- 
tuous, entitle them, by His mercy, to that happiness 
which is so associated and connected with virtue 
and flows from it so immediately, that it can only 
be attained and enjoyed by those who are virtuous. 

To entertain, indeed, a train of thoughts of an 
opposite nature, to suppose that the attributes of 
God were exercised merely in the regulating of the 
material world, would be a very narrow and con- 
fined view of His creative and administrative 
powers. And, by excluding the consideration of 
His moral government, it would exclude also the 
belief of future rewards and punishments ; of 
rewards to the virtuous, and of that happiness which 
constitutes and forms the essence of reward. 

On the whole, it may be truly stated, that in the 
moral government of God His wisdom, righteouB- 
Dess, and goodness, are chiedy manifested ; and 
from it emanate those ^rfec\,\a'«s,'iiftia"a.tem5l|^ 




tion of which are so delightful and improving, which 
, ore so useful and necessary in their exercise and 
I administration, which are so excellent in their 
nature, and so worthy of their infinitely great and 
wise Author. 
' Having thus considered man as prepared by hSa 

internal qualities and feelings of conscience, by his 
I reason and tiis passions, by his motives, by his 
r power of choosing and rejecting, as fitted and 
I adapted to exist in a state of probation, where his 
\ dispositions, and inclinations, and love of virtue may 
be tried ; as in a state of discipline where he may 
I be improved ; and as in a state of moral govern. 
r ment where his notions of right and wrong, of good 
and evil, of obedience and disobedience, of reward 
and punishment, may be developed and confirmed, 
I it may now be proper to enquire with what inten- 
tion, and for what end and purpose he was thus 
placed and circumstanced ? 

Man not placed without degign in a stale of trial, 
discipline, attd moral government. 

To this it may be answered, that one great object 
seems to be this, — that before he is placed in a state 
of being from which tJiere is no return, before he is 
introduced for an indefinite period to the society of 
saints and angels, it may be satisfactorily known and 
ascertained, whether he is duly qualified for such 
a blessed state; whether be has provided himself 
with a heavenly garment to appear in ; whether 
he has attained that knowledge, and acquired those 
babite, wJiic^i maj' render him meet tot autJn » \\e*- 
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venly society. Nothing can appeal 
than that such imperfect mortals, as we show our- 
selves to be, in a multitude of instances, should be 
thoroughly tried and proved, before we are per- 
mitted to associate with such a superior order of 
intelligences. In the inferior societies which are 
established in this lower world it is often deemed 
expedient to use precautions before members arc 
admitted into them. It is thought prudent and 
right to require of them to show, previously to their 
admission into them, some proof that they are of a 
peaceable temper, and possess talents which may 
quality for it ; and we may hence infer, from ana- 
logy, how much more necessary it is that men, an 
inferior order, should give some manifestation of 
their qualifications before they are permitted to be 
enrolled as members of the pure society of spiritual 
beings in heaven. And of this we shall have a 
clearer conviction if we elevate our tlioughts to 
heaven ; if, as the apostle advises, we have our 
conversation there, and weigh well in our minds 
what kind of beings we may expect to meet with 
there; what qualities and virtues they are endued 
with; in what their happiness principally consiatg; 
from what it is derived ; and what objects there 
to give exercise to their faculties. Heaven is 
presented in Scripture as a place of rest. But it 
may be so described to contrast it with the puns, 
sorrows, anxieties, and calamities to which we are 
exposed in this life ; and more particularly with the 
d privations which the Israelites 
tered in the wilderness in their passage to 
promised land- 
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But though it be a state in which all tears ai 
wiped from the eyes, and where there shall be no 
more death, neitlier sorrow nor crying, neither 
shall there be any more pain ; yet we mistake 
if, when we speak of it as a place of rest, we suppose 
it to he a state of mere inaction, devoid of objects 
and employments for the exercise of our intellectual 
&culties, and the excitement of our amiable and 
virtuous affections. 

There can be no doubt but that it abounds witii 
subjects worthy of our study and attention, and 
with beings eminently deserving of our love, 
esteem, and reverence. 

We learn ftom Revelation, that, amongst the in- 
habitants of those blessed regions, there are saints 
and angels, and the souls of just men made perfect, 
endued with every grace and amiable quality to 
render their society delightful, and devoid of envy, 
malice, guile, and hypocrisy, and such malignant 
affections as otlen disturb the communications of 
imperfect mortals here on earth. 

Our Saviour hath, moreover, assured ua, that He 
will permit His faithful followers and disciples to be 
joint heirs of His inheritance. He comforted them 
with the assurance that He would go before them 
into heaven, and prepare a place for them. " In 
my Father's house," says He, " there are many 
mansions : if it were not so, I would have told you. 
I go to prepare a place for you, that where I am, 
there ye may be also;" and we may rest assured 
that where our blessed Saviour is, there peace, lovo, 
happiness, and joy, must be diffused on all around 
Him, and within His more iminedtate ani ^o-t^wia 
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"Influence. He will, in short, permit all who look up 
to Him as their Lord and Master here on earth, who 
believe in Him, and act suitably to their belief, to 
partake of His inheritance, and become members of 
the cliurch and society of which He is the Head. 
In heaven, moreover, we shall be permitted to 
enjoy a nearer view of the Divine perfections of our 
Almighty Father, the Creator of heaven and earth. 
Our knowledge of His ways and dispensations will he 
more clear, enlarged, and comprehensive, and free 
from those obscurities which doud our earthly 
fleshly vision. We shall see Him as He is, face 
face, and not darkly, as in or through a glass. 

To His glorious presence we shall be admitted, 
where there is fulness of joy, and where there are 
pleasures for evermore. But to be able to receive 
from, or in any degree communicate enjoyment to, 
ao pure a society, it is altogether necessary that we 
should previously, by God's assistance and our own 
sincere endeavours, be flirnished and adorned witl^ 
suitable dispositions. 

Were all creatures endued with reason, withi 
trial, without discipline, without any cultivation 
their moral and religious qualities and feeliag^ 
without any adequate knowledge of the use and im- 
portance of laws and government, without any 
conviction of the necessity of obedience and subor- 
dination to enter into the blessed mansions abov^ 
they might, with rude and uncultivated morals and 
manners, exceedingly disturb and annoy the glorious 
company of the apostles ; the goodly fellowship of 
(he prophets; the noble army of martyrs; the com- 
aunion of saiata ; aai vW mftctoei* x& ibe .birfjj,, 
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chun^ which are there assembled. But, whatever ~ 
pieparation may be required to fit us for this 
blessed state, we are eiulued with powers which, by 
God's assistance, will enable us to make due pro- 
TisioQ for it. I'or though we enter into life with 
minds untaught, and dispositions untutored, yet we 
poBEese many opportunities of gaining a knowledge 
of our duty, and of learning, from our own expe- 
rience as well as instruction, the beneficial effects 
which result from choosing good, and eschewing 
evil. The circumstance of our being placed under 
the restrictions and obligation of law shows the 
advantages of conforming to them, and the good 
which arises from subordination to lawful authority ; 
a subject very necessary to be well understood be- 
fore we are admitted into heaven. Here also we 
learn the great importance of curbing and guarding 
against selfish desires and propensities, and of con- 
sulting the good of others. In society, the benefit 
notof one, but ofall its members, must be consulted; 
and it is necessary for the individual member to give 
up some portion of what may be called his natural 
liberty, to receive in return that protection and 
oecurity which an equal adniinistratioci of the la» s, 
in well-regulated Hociety,airord. We learn, moreover, 
not only the utility and necessity of a cheerful sub- 
miBsion to lawfiil authority, but to cultivate those 
lighter and secondary duties which essentially con- 
tribute to its happiness, and which consist in kind- 
neHB and civility, and in consulting the cnmfort and 
benefit of our fellow creatures. 

In our social intercourse much of our enjoyment 
is made to depend here, as it-Jf^S^ 
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reciprocal acts of good-will, on extending our regard 
to others, in cheeking self-love, and in esteeming 
our associates, wliere there is room for doing so, 
better than ourselves. 

We may, indeed, assume the semblance of good 
will, and appear attentive to tlie feelings and wants 
of others, from ostentation, rain glory, and selfish 
motives ; but our conduct most assuredly Kill be 
more steady and consistent in this, as in all other 
respects, when it rests ou and is supported by sound 
and solid principles and a sense of duty. The 
present world is a preparatory slate well adapted to 
show us what we ought to do, how amiable virtue, 
purity, and benevolence are, and how appropriate 
these qualities to fit us for the society of tlie blessed ; 
and we also learn, from reflecting on this subject, 
how necessary it is to secure the happiness of the 
good, by protecting tliem from the intrusions of the 
wicked ; who, without promoting their own enjoy- 
ments, could they bave been admitted into heaven, 
would only, by their Eelfislmess, impurity, and evil 
communications, have annoyed and disturbed the 
peace and harmony of those blessed abodes. 

The qualities and habits which we have inter- 
woven into our frame in this world, be they good or 
bad, we are taught to believe will continue to dis- 
tinguish and adhere to us in the next. Death may 
effect a change in tlie particles of which our bodies 
are composed, but not in the character and habits 
of the soul. He that leaves this world defiled and 
corrupt will continue to be so in another state. 
There is no room, therefore, for believing that those 
pure objects, wliich ^oxiei a^ ■^Vsasaxa to the.„ 
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Bensual whiUc on earth, will at oncei without any 
change in the state of their feelings of a moral and 
religious nature, become acceptable to them here- 
after. 

What little Batisfaction the wicked could enjoy in 
heaven, if admitted there, may appear from adverting 
to its eojoyinenta and gratiii cations. If thanks- 
givings, hymns of praise, and lively and sincere ex- 
pressions of gratitude to our Creator and Redeemer- 
if the pure and refined love of God and of good 
men constitute a part of the happiness of the blessed, 
what satisfaction can hence arise or be felt by those 
who, so far from experiencing within them any 
emotion of gratitude to God, seldom, if ever, in this 
previous state, had Him in their thoughts, or if they 
had, did, liowever, regard him with servile fear, as 
a being whom, by their contemptuous neglect, 
they had offended ; as one to whom they bad made 
the most ungrateful returns for Hia manifold mercies, 
and from whom they could expect no marks of 
favour, but, on the contrary, deserved punishment ? 
If, again, the knowledge and performance of our 
duty, if an acquaintance with the attributes and 
perfections of God, if contemplations on His wise and 
providential appointments, and on the skilful ad- 
ministration of His laws, natural and moral, be a 
source of much gratification to those who reverence 
and honour God, how can they be expected to 
derive satisfaction from these sources, who have 
never previously prepared their minds in a pro- 
bationary state for the consideration of such subjects? 
If, in the next place, we advert to the ijualitieB and 
manners of the pure spirits in heaven, e»i -wVa 
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; which renders social intercourae reciprocc 
agreeable, we have no reason for believing that the 
bad and good could either of them derive any satis- 
faction from associating with one another. To live 
with those we love, no doubt, is a source of happi- 
ness ; but there can be little or no love where there 
is no agreement or similitude of taste and manners; 
but where, on the contrary, one esperieneea an 
aversion for what tbe other esteems and admires. 
Love and alFection are likely to prevail when men's 
dispositions and inclinations agree ; and hence it is 
that they form acquaintance and friendship, and that 
il U a common observation, that a man is known by 
his companions. 

The mere difference of professions and pursuits, 
and of rank and situation in life, is often a bar to 
intimacy ; much more, then, must be that diversity 
of taste and manners which marks and distinguishes 
the conversation and conduct of the pure and 
coriupl, the disinterested and the selfish. The gross 
remarks and sordid behaviour of the latter cannot 
but excite the disgust and abhorrence of the former. 
As there can be no concord betwixt Christ and 
Belial, so neither can there be any to be relied on 
betwixt their respective followers. It is not to be 
believed that those on whom the Divine image has 
been renewed, and who are adorned with the 
Christian graces of faith, hope, and charity, can 
delight in the society of those who are strangers to 
such feelings, and who are solely intent on worldly 
pleasures and pursuits. 

The happiness of heaven is, in short, pure and 
Epiritual, and of too Te&ne4!v'Ba.\.vise\o'Qtxe.\\shed- . 



I Bj- Sny but the pure. And it may be fiirther ob- 
' served, that if happiness and virtue be as tbey 
appear, on a general view, to be connected on earth, 
the union is more completely perfected in heaven. 
The tie by which they are associated may not be 
visible to sight, yet discernible by obser\'ation and 
' experience, of the qualities which emanate from 
them, and fi-om a confirmed assurance of the justice, 
wisdom, and goodness of God. The one may follow 
the other, as the effect the cause, or as the ap- 
pointed consequent its antecedent. And hence the 
advantage of a previous state of discipline, where 
this knowledge may be conveyed to us, and where 
habits of virtue may be formed which are so ne- 
cessary to qualify us for that happiness which is not 
Attainable without it. That there should be a con- 
nection of antecedence and consequence, resembling 
cause and effect, established between virtue and 
happiness, is quite consistent with our notions of 
the attributes of the Supreme Being, and of His 
hatred of sin and love of virtue. 

Nothing can be more reasonable than the belief 
that God will reward those, sooner or later, who 
strive sincerely to obey Him, and to imitate, how- 
ever iaintly. His holiness ; nor, on the other hand, 
that He will lightly esteem and punish those who 
neglect His ordinances, and deform and defile the 
Divine image in u-hich they were created, with sins 
and offences which He holds in abhorrence, and 
which He has forbidden. 

Our belief of the connection and alliance we are 
I speaking of is strengthened, likewise, by attending 
i to the feelings and emotions o£ oui Dam&, vi\\\t^ 
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calculated to render us tranquil and happy if they 

harmonise with our conscioosnesa of acting as a 
sense of duty dictates. 

We may have the power of creating and nourish- 
ing these feelings, and yet neglect to do so. Sin 
may take possession of us, and till us witli turbulent 
and vain desires incompatible with that serene and 
cheerful state of mind which proceeds from inno- 
cence and virtue. Our minds are susceptible, it is 
well known, of various feelings and emotions, any of 
which, if indulged, will predominate ; and if we 
nurture those which are unfavourable to virtue, our 
love of it cannot long subsist. 

Under these circumstances, it is not to be believed 
that we can attain happiness without those virtuous 
feelings which are the appointed channels by which 
it is conveyed to the mind. It is not the objects 
without us which can affect us, if there be no capa- 
city within us properly cultivated and of a suitable 
tiature to enable us to avail ourselves of their use. 
We might as well hope to be amused with fine 
■cenery and picturesque views without vision, with 
music without an ear for it, or with what is savoury 
without taste or appetite, as to enjoy that happiness 
which is by determined rules made the result and 
fruit of virtue, without feelings appropriate for its 
reception. The same remarks which have been 
advanced respecting virtue may be applied to holi- 
ness, in that appropriate sense which denotes purity, 
to which many of our desires, if not duly regulated, 
will be unfavourable, and without any connection 
with it from association. When our thoughts are 
solely intenvon t\\e'KOt\imvi>^t%.«:^,'Jp.fj'^H> 
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i mind, fill !t with gross ideas, which are incam< 
patible with what is pure and holy. What is of an 
opposite kind, and more worthy of our notice and 
cultivation, they, for the most part, exclude ; or, at 
all events, render them, when they occasionally 
occur, faint and languid. Hence we form false ea- 
timates of what is really valuable, and are deceived 
by our own devices. Some are so lost to all stnse 
of the beauty of holiness as to regard chastity and 
purity of conduct with derision. Were we better 
acquainted with the workings of the human mind, 
and the succession of our notions and ideas, we 
might be better able to comprehend and explain the 
rise and occasion of such false conceptions. 

The tact is, however, undeniable, that, by a wrong 
use of our faculties, we may be so misled as to value 
what is deserving only of our contempt, and regard 
as indifferent what is really and truly eKcellent. We 
have before had occasicn to intimate, that we are 
naturally disposed to value and regard as important 
what often occurs to our thoughts and engages our 
attention; and the ofUner we think of it, of the 
more consequence we are inclined to conceive it. 
By the frequency of its recurrence its impressions 
become deeper and more vivid; and when habits 
are acquired, as they will be by repeated actions, 
they affect our thoughts as well as actions, and add 
strength to our desires ; and this is more especially 
the case if the subject of our frequent attentions 
be connected ii'Ith our pleasures, or our worldly 
interests, or has a tendency to gratify our love of 
wealth or power. 

By dwelling', moreover, often vi^o'[\ a. avio^etV a»S^ 
T i 
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with desire, suggestions connected with it, by proxi- 
mity of time, or place, or resemblance, arise, and 
those suggestions continue and co-exist with the 
notions which suggested them, and give a hveliness 
and interest to the original ones, which they would 
not of themselves have possessed. Just as one 
vicious person is made more profligate by vicious 
companions, so a corrupt thought, co-existing with 
others, derives from them additional strength and 
energy. Our thoughts may, in short, be arranged 
and classed under separate heads ; and whilst some 
resemble each other, and may be considered as 
congenial and of the same family, there are others 
which are opposite and repugnant. 

77ie mind is so fojvied as to admit of simple 
relative suffffeslioni, arising Jrom proxiinily, i 
tude, and other adjuncts. 
Tliis tendency of the mind, by which simlli^^ 
thoughts suggest each other, has not escaped the 
notice of metaphysical enquirers, and the know- 
ledge of the fact may be usefully employed in a 
moral view. We may hence collect that virtuous 
ones are not merely and solely valuable in and of 
themselves, but from their connections and associa- 
tions i whilst vicious and corrupt ones, for the 
same reason, are more dangerous and alarming. 
And when we add to this, what we have before 
had occasion to notice, that associated thoughts, 
similar in their nature, and thus suggested, co-exist 
with, and give additional strength to, those from 
which they proceedeA, "we ma.'j dJaceca tiot orAy the 



mode by which they gain admiasion into the mind, 
but the power and intliience they attain by being 
concentrated and united. 

Had there been no such alliance of thera, or ten- 
dency in our thoughts to suggest nhat is aoalo- 
gous to them ; hiid tliej- been desultory, fortuitous, 
and without any bond of union betwixt motives 
and actions, fur instance, or precepts and sanctionsj 
under such disorder in the succession of our ideas, 
it would have been impossible to have made any 
advancement in either knowledge or morality. To 
the association of our ideas we may ascribe, there- 
fore, not only the progress we make in our re- 
searches, but any proficiency we make in virtue — 
any power of adding one good and estimable quality 
to another; such as to our faith, virtue; to virtue, 

I knowledge; to knowledge, temperance; to temper- 
ance, patience ; to patience, godliness; to godliness, 
brotherly kindness ; to brotherly kindness, charity, 

I This arrangement of our relative suggestions is, 

Ij however, as many other good things are, susceptible 
of abuse ; and may, by a wrung application of it, be 
tlie means of enabling us to add vice to vice, and 

' of thus becoming more notoriously depraved ; a 
reflection which strongly impresses upon us the 

f necessity of guarding the heart with diligence, of 

I expelling from it, as soon as they occur, wanton-, 
vicious, and malicious thoughts, that a train of 
wicked supgestions may not dwell there ; and, like 
the seven wicked spirits mentioned in the Gospel, 
I take possession of it. 
' We have had occasion to observe that thoughts 



fhein, and set our hearts upon them, an'd mu 
them often and repeatedly the subject of our con- 
templation, afford time and opportunity for the Bug- 
gestion of such as are analogous, which uniting with 
those from which they originate confer upon them, 
in our estimation, additional importance. 

To this we may add, that the difficulties and the 
obstacles which men meet with in the pursuit of 
what they aim at, and set their liearts upon, are 
apt to urge them on, in the pursuit, and become an 
incentive rather than a discouragement. The hope 
and expectation, moreover, of gaining, and the fear 
of not attaining, what they wish for — the ardour 
excited hy competition and opposition — ihe preten- 
sions of rival candidates^the pride of victory — 
tlie memory of slights and provocations, — excite 
occasionally a tumult and conflict in the mind, 
which disturb and trouble it, and dispose men to 
view the object of their desires through the deceit- 
ful medium of passion, and not with the cool and 
steady eye of reason; and hence it assumes an 
imaginary importance, which it dues not in reality 
possess. On the whole, it appears that, owing to 
the prevalence of certain rules prescribed for the 
regulation of tlie operations of the mind, which 
facilitate them, and without the efficacy of which 
we could make but little progress in any of our 
studies, employments, and avocations, it follows that 
almost any object which, whether deservedly or not, 
we deem worthy of our attention and pursuit, by 
frequent recurrence, and aided by the influence of 
habit, gains an inlecest in our esteem, and some- 
times even seenvB to be tW oae 'Ociwi^ aetiSA viaA. 
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And as the mind can- 



not, as we have before observed, be affected and 
biassed at the same time by desires for objects 
which are opposite in their nature ; as it cannot 
love what is pure, if it be fixed on wliat is impure ; 
as the pursuit of the former must be irksome, when 
its opposite is acceptable and agreeable, hence we 
may infer, tliat the mind which places its affec- 
tions upon what is bad is pro-occupied with notions 
and feelings which are vicious and corrupt; and 
which exclude froR) it whatsoever things are truly 
praiseworthy, and of good report, including those 
amiable tendencies and dispositions which are in 
unison with our duty to God, our neighbour, and 
ourselves. We sum up the whole on this head by 
observing, that in consequence of proximity and 
co-existence, vicious feelings are, as it were, con- 
nected ; that they act conjointly upon the mind ; 
are, as it were, concentrated, and give strength and 
interest to, and reciprocally and relatively sug- 
gest one another, till, by these means, and by the 
force of contracted habits, what in Scripture is 
called a body of sin is formed, on the one hand; and 
on the other, that holiness which marks the con- 
duct of the devout and upright, and is denominated 
the new man. Throughout the Scripture the Su- 
preme Being is represented as possessing underived 
and independently the most perfect holiness ; and 
when we call to mind that holiness is a. term which, 
in its signification, comprehends perfection of every 
kind of a moral nature to the exclusion of every 
thing vile and unworthy, our reason coincides with 
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the revealed word of God, in assuring us of the jut^' 
tice and truth of such ascription. 

It is the sameness and similitude of holiness and 
virtue in all cases, and under all circumstances, not 
varying in its nature, but merely in degree, how- 
ever different the beings may be whom it adorns, 
which conduces to render the society of all orders 
of eKistence who are distinguished by it acceptable 
to one another, as well as pleasing to our heavenly 
Father. 

When, however, we reflect on our own im- 
perfections on the one hand, and God's unsullied 
purity on the other ; when we call to mind that he 
is a Being of too pure eyes to behold iniquity ; that 
the very heavens are not clean in His sight, and that 
He charges ttie angels themselves with folly, we 
might well have sat down, in hopeless despair, of 
ever rendering ourselves fit to appear before bo 
righteous a Being, were we not assured at the seme 
time of His tender mercy, and lliat His only Son, 
our Lord and Saviour, had made atonemement for 
us ; placed us under new conditions and a new cove- 
nant, and done that for us by His sacrifice and 
merits which we never could have effected by our 
own unassisted efforts. Efficacious, however, as 
Christ's merits may he, such is our condition, such 
the nature of the mind, and such the will, some- 
thing is required on our part, to show that we really 
and truly choose Him for our Lord and Master, and 
are desirous of obeying His precepts, and becom- 
ing His disciples. 

True repentance, faith, and obedience, are re- 
quired of U8, and ihey ate xltit 
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proposed to ua, to entitle us to the benefits of the 
Christian covenant. Nor can we expect to become 
meet to partake of the inheritance of tlie saints in 
light, if we are quite listless nnd indifferent about 
such previous preparation of tlie heart and its affec- 
tions. We must strive to get the better of our cor- 
rupt propensities, as well as pray earnestly that it 
would please God, of his infinite mercy, to cleanse 
the thoughts of our hearts by the uispiration of his 
Holy Spirit. 

A review of what has been adverted to may suffice to 
show that the present is an initiabiry and prepara- 
tory state, for a future and more perfect one. 
From this view of the subject it appears that 
this life is only a preparatory stage of being, that it 
is not the whole of our existence ; that it is only 
one part of a system begun here, and to be com- 
pleted in a future state ; and that we are, in short, 
placed in this world that we may prepare ourselves 
for a better. 

That tliere is nothing contrary to the providen- 
tial appointments of an all-wise and i)erfect Being 
in its being an initiatory and preparatory state, we 
may infer trora analogy. We see our improvement 
ia this present life conducted upon this plan. 

Our state in it is evidently a progressive one : 
one stage of our existence is introductory to another : 
and our powers of mind and body arc, neither of 
them, developed at once. Our proficiency is made 
to depend upon our exertions in each particular 
previous period of our being. Thus, ticw ov tieSii.- 
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hood, hy efibrts which we are hardly conscious of 
subsequently, by our touch, by our muscular con- 
traction ; and by combining our sight with our tac- 
tual powers, we gradually gain a knowledge of an 
external world, and a thorough conviction that 
there are substances without us which excite our 
feelings, and which are separate from, and exist 
independently of, ourselves. Tliis assurance of an 
external world, however, conveyed to us, is of the 
most essential consequence to us in the course of 
life, in prompting us to pursue what is useful to us, 
and avoid what is hurtful. 

Tliis knowledge and consequent belief of a world, 
and things without us, is not intrusted to our will ; 
we are so formed, and our actions, and the muscular 
contraction of the hands and fingers, so ordered, 
that we acquire it, by our native energies, whether 
we will it or not 1 and bo imperative is the conviction 
of an external world thus produced, that though 
some sceptics, as Fhilo, for instance, have affected to 
deny it, yet has their conduct been regulated by it. 
Again, our youth is clearly a state of discipline, and 
much depends in manhood and old age how we 
employ it, whether well or ill. But, in a former 
part of this treatise I have already adverted to this 
subject ; and I shall therefore avoid the repetition 
of what has been already mentioned, and proceed 
to observe, that if it be admitted that there are the 
strongest reasons for believing that this present 
state of life is a probationary one, this single fact, if it 
can be proved, affords a strong argument for con- 

cJuding, that there is also a future state, with wbit^ 

j'l is connected!— 
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Fmm the existence of a probationary andpreparalort/ 
slate, we may infer a future one. 

A probationary state has a manifest reference to 
a future state, in wliicli tlie reward will be assigned, 
to which the probationary being, in a state of trial, 
has, in some ilegree, qualified himself for, or on 
certain merciful conditions merited ; and also the 
punishment to which, on the other hand, he has 
rendered himself, by liis disobedience and impeni- 
tence, liable. 

To suppose that there is a probationary state, and 
no future one, is to suppose that means are employed 
for the production of an end, and yet that the end 
itself, for which the means were used, is forgotten 
and neglected. Now to use means for the accom- 
plishment of an end which is never effected, is as 
much a mark of imperfection, as to use means 
which do not answer the end for which they were 
intended. And though there be many instances of 
human designs being frustrated and disappointed, 
which must be ascribed to human weakness, yet the 
plans and designs of infinite wisdom, and the means 
adopted, are subject to no such impediments, and 
cannot fail of being accomplished agreeably to the 
Divine will and intention. If, therefore, there be 
aatisfactory proofs and indications, that this present 
world is not only a state of trial but of moral dis- 
cipline and improvement ; if our respective powers 
and faculties of mind and body, with the motives 
attached to flesh and spirit, and the power of choos- 
ing good or evil which hence tCbuUa ■, Vi \\ve es-i-woaii. 
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worlcl, abounding with temptations, and aSbrt 
opportunity and materialB for the exercise of our 
good and bad qualities, all conspire in affording 
grounds ibr believing that the present life is in- 
tended as an introductory state to another ; and 
that, inasmuch as it is a plan designed by a Being 
of infinite wisdom and power, it cannot fail, at God's 
appointed time, of being perfected and completed ; 
then are we hence supplied with a strong arguineni 
for concluding that a probationary will be followed 
by a state of retribution. These intimations, col- 
lected from observation and reason, are happily con- 
firmed by express ReveSation ; which assures us that 
there is a day appointed in which God will judge 
tlie world in righteousness, by his Son, to whom all 
judgment is committed ; and that as we have be- 
haved well or iU in this probationary state, and 
rightly applied or abused the talent intrusted to 
our care, we shall be rewarded or punished. 

For this additional information conveyed to us 
by Revelation we never can indeed be sufficiently 
grateful. For, not lo mention the incompetency 
and reluctance of many to enter into rational de- 
ductions and enquiries, tears and doubts might have 
originated in our ignorance, and from observing the 
dissolution of the body, we might, as many sensual- 
ists even now do, have inferred the destruction of 
the mind or soul. But Revelation assures us of the 
contrary; and our Saviour's followers and disciples 
declare to us, that the same Jesus who brought life 
and inmiortality to light was himself raised from 
the dead; was himself the first-fruits of them that 
«Iept, and of which leButteaXAoa 'Sftfj ^liSaw 
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aelvea in the most unqualified terms to have beeo 

eye-witnesses, inasmuch as they had frequent com- 
munications afler his crucifixion with him, and were 
spectators of his asceosion. St. John thus speaks 
in his first General Epistle, referring, no doubt, to 
the resurrection of Christ, as well as othebproofs of 
His mission : — " That which was from the begiaaing, 
which we have heard, which we have seen with our 
eyes; which we have looked upon, and which our 
hands have handled, of the word of life ;" and after- 
wards, " that which we have seen and heard declare 
we unto you:" and when, in addition to this testi- 
mony of eye-witnesses to Christ's resurrection, as a 
pledge and proof of our own, we reflect on the 
power of God, that nothing is too difficult for Him 
to perform ; that no obstacle can oppose his will ; 
we feel convinced, that He can, with the same ease, 
and by merely willing to do so, restore a dead body 
to life, as he first created it, and inspired it with 
reason, sense, animation, and locomotive powers, 
And with regard to the phenomenon of the recipro- 
cal feeling which prevails betwixt the mind and 
body, the two component parts of our frame, we can 
hardly be surprised at it; when we call to mind, 
that had tltere been no bond of union subsisting be- 
tween them — bad they been independent of each 
other — they could not have united with the cor- 
diality they do, m supplying, and attending to, and 
removing their respective wants. 

We learn, moreover, from tlie dormant state of 
our faculties in sleep, and during iiiinting anij other 
fits, that our mental powers may be suspended, and 
again revive and be restored. Hence, %««» 
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proMS we have of the possibility of a restoration 

our faculties, after a temporary suspension of them; 
and after a conviction, such as reason suggests to us, 
that all things, however difficult and impossible to 
human weakness, must be equally easy to God; it 
seems prejudice, infatuation, or delusion, either to 
indulge a vain imagination that God will not do 
what He has declared he will ; or that He cannot 
do what He has proved He can ; both by the assur- 
ance of his irresistible power impressed upon our 
minds, and by the express and revealed declaratii 
of His will in the Holy Scriptures. 

From the view which I have taken of the 
employed for the rise and progress of holine 
virtue amongst moral and intelligent beings, and for 
enabling them to become pious and religious, an 
ample provision seems to have been made to have 
disposed and prompted them to cultivate with care 
and attention their rational and spiritual motives ; 
and to have discouraged and subdued those animal 
' and vicious ones, from the undue prevalence of 
which vice and ignorance proceed. Observation and 
experience, and a review of the history of the morals, 
conduct, and manners of mankind, inform us, how- 
ever, that man has not improved in duty to the 
degree which might have been expected ; but that 
he has, on the contrary, by giving way to the in- 
dulgence of his animal propensities, and by neglect- 
ing to improve his reason and moral feelings, involved 
himself in errors of various kinds, till at length, by 
falling into idolatry and the worship of fictitious 
gods, he obscured and obliterated all those in- 
limatioDB of theat.t.ti\)ttleaani^i^ftt\Mins.<iE Godt, 
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with which He had been graciously pleased to favour 
him 1 and thus, by forsaking God, the fountain of 
living waters, and hewing out for themselves broken 
cisterns that could hold no water ; or, in other words, 
worshipping false gods ; almost all nations deterior- 
ated their religious and moral state, and rendered 
it, without a special and divine interference, des- 
perate and hopeless. We have in this account of 
motives, and their operations in the development 
of choice, materials for explaining many phenomena 
in the moral and religious world; and, amongst 
others, tbe rise and progress of idolatry ; and hence 
it does not appear irrelevant to apply tliera to this 
subject, with a view of showing that, whatever 
outward circumstances might contribute to its in- 
troduction, it may principally be ascribed to the 
immoderate indulgence and overweening influence 
of the sensual propensities inherent in our nature. 




On the rise ofidolatTy, and its effects on the moral 
cfiaTOcter. 

The pernicious effects produced by idolatry on 
the morals of mankind will be readily acknowledged. 
Its tendency is to obscure refison, to disseminate 
error, to alienate the thougbts and affections from 
the true God, and to give encouragement to super- 
stitious practices. 

As men did not like to retain God in their know- 
ledge, " God gave them over to a reprobate mind, 
to do such things as are not convenient." 

But though the licentious and corrupt manners 
of men may be regarded as one fruitful source of 
idolatry, of which Solomon's degraded conduct in 
his old age affords us an eminent example, yet still 
it may be presumed that the extreme ignorance of 
men in certain places may serve to palliate, in some 
degree, the enormity of the offence under such 
circumstances. 

The prevalence of idolatry in the world may be 
regarded in two different aspects : first, as it spread 
amongst the original inhabitants where they first 
settled, or in its immediate vicinity ; and secondly, 
as it prevailed among colonies which, after the con- 
fusion of languages at ^a\ie\, or from other causes, 
emigrated from the ^axent ^■ta.iK. T^\?, &.%'ui^R!as)^_ 
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appears reasonable, inasmuch as the latter, however 
inexcusable in their conduct, seems, however, to 
admit of some eiftettuation not applicable to the 
former. 



From the necessity and ciTcumstetnces of the c 
may infer a revelation, or immediate t 
cation, from Heaven to our first parents. 
There can be no doubt, from the necessity of the 
case, as well as from the Mosaic history, that the 
Supreme Being communicated to our first parents, 
by an immediate revelation, and by oral instruction, 
a knowledge of his being and attributes, and of the 
duty and obedience which he required of them. Man, 
introduced into life as Adam was, in an adult statei 
without any advantages of parental advice and 
instruction, or any previous experience, gradually 
attained, as it now is, by progressive steps from in- 
fancy to manhood, could not have known the nature 
and use of the objects around him, nor could have 
had names to distinguish animal, vegetable, and 
mineral productions ; and much less to convey 
notions of the existence, power, attributes, and 
perfections of God, without an immediate and direct 
communication with Him, or some heavenly mes- 
senger delegated and commissioned by Him. Havrng 
once, however, received by this channel such in- 
formation as was necessary for his existence, and 
welLbeing, and happiness, and which tended in any 
way to promote his temporal and spiritual welfare ; 
we may infer that Adam would, from that parental 
affection and sense of duty wViich "\a vm,w«we&\\i. 
u S 
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divine :" they might from these grand and magnifi- 
cent works of the Creator have inferred his existence, 
though unseen, and, further, his government of the 
world. " For," as the apostle observefi, " the invisible 
things of Him, from the creation of the world, are 
clearly seen, being understood by the things that 
are made, even his eternal power and Godhead." 

We may Infer, then, that it was owing to an 
abuse of their reason, and by yielding to sensual 
indulgence, and by a culpable neglect of religious 
duties, living, as it were, without God in the world, 
that men's thoughts and affections were gradually 
alienated from Him— that they did not like to retain 
Him in their knowledge, notwithstanding He was 
tlien, as at all other times, making his sun to shine, 
and his rain to descend for their benefit, and giving 
them fruitful seasons. 

In their Bufferings and distresses, moreover, 
whether in mind, body, or estate, there is too much 
reason for concluding that their thoughts were not 
directed to that merciful Being, who corrects lu 
tor our good ; but had recourse to fictitious beings, 
to imaginary deities of their own creation, and which 
bore some resemblance, in the qualities and actions 
wliich they ascribed to them, to their own foolish 
notions and licentious behaviour. 

We will now divert our attention from those early 
inhabitants of the ]H>st-diluvian woild, who were 
stationary and dwelt in the country where Noah 
settled, to tliose emigrants, who, aller the con- 
fusion of languages at Babel, left the parent state, 
and formed new settlements in distant countries. 
Could we suppose tlhat ftiese 'Ha».iw«i% ^sai. -wsl 
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been tainted with the same false notioos of God, and 
the worship due to Him, which prevailed in the 
country of their nativity, something, perhaps, 
might be advanced to palliate and extenuate the 
errora into which they fell: for however much 
they might have been buoyed up and actuated by 
hopes of advantage from their researches and ad- 
ventures in unknown regions, certain it is, that 
they must have encountered, in many situations, 
difficulties and dangers which they could hardly be 
supposed to have foreseen, or against which they 
could have provided. 

Having few or no implements of husbandry in 
those earlv ages, nor the assistance, perhaps, of 
beasts of burden to aid tJieir labours in the cultiva- 
tion of the soil in the new colonies in which they 
settled, they must, necessarily, for a series of years, 
have depended, in some measure, for their subsist- 
ence on the scanty indigenous productions of the 
soil, or on the precarious supply of food, which the 
stream, the ocean, the wood, or the forest might 
incidentally aSbrd. To these evils we may add those 
to which persons are exposed in the wilds and 
thickets of uncultivated regions, from beasts gf 
prey and from noisome reptiles, as well as from their 
fellow-creatures, wanderers like themselves, and, 
perhaps, nearly as rude and savage as the prowling 
inhabitants of the den and forest. We need not 
dwell long on the recital of these obstacles and im- 
pediments, to conceive how totally and entirely the 
minds of those exposed to them would be employed 

searching for the necessaries of life, and what 
incJination thej T0*i4Wift^OT oi^ 




bming ^d keeping up a knowledge of tBeir 
to God and man ; and how weak their sense of it 
would be amidst the difficulties and dangers which 
harassed, perplexed, and occupied their minds; 
nor can we say how hardened their feelings might 
become from the rough and barbarous nature of 
their toils and occupations. And though it may be 
allowed, that in almost any situation, however ex- 
posed to labour and suffering, certain periods might 
have been selected for their improvement in know- 
ledge, and for instilling sentiments of piety and 
virtue, and a sense of duty into the minds of their 
children, and inculcating motives of a teligioua na- 
ture ; yet we have too much reason for believing 
that little or no care was taken to do, what they 
certainly might have done, with regard to the teach- 
ing of their children ; and what, indeed, we find 
Moses, at a subsequent period, strongly recommend- 
ing and enforcing, amidst the unfruitful and sterile 
sands of Arabia ; where, without food from Heaven, 
it would not have been possible for such numbers of 
Israelites to have subsisted for a period of forty 
years. If either the inhabitants of the mother 
country, or the colonies which issued from it, had 
done as the prophet afterwards advised ; if they had 
^ligently instructed their children in the knowledge 
of God, and the first principles of duty; if they had 
talked on these important subjects as they sat in 
their habitations, or walked in the way, and seized 
upon and improved any little interval, when they lay 
down, and when they rose up, there can be no 
doubt but a sense of religion might have been main- 
tained in un{avouT!L\)\e ^vt,\ie,vkiw%, vod. ^uccesaufj 
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na Eecured from fall in g hit 
But precautions of this kind appear not to have 
been adopted in the parent state ; much less are they 
to be expected amongst the colonies which pro- 
ceeded from it, and settled in countries too remote 
from it to keep up with it any frequent communi- 
cation or social intercourse. 

It may be mentioned also, that what StiUingfleet 
eDumerates as one of the causes to which the fabu- 
lousness and obscurity of very ancient history may 
be ascribed, may also be cited as the occasion of 
ignorance in moral and religious matters ; namely, 
the want of written and authentic records in those 
early ages. How serviceable these are in convey- 
ing to posterity the events and history of nations, 
is evident to every one ; and they wilt be found, on 
due consideration, equally useful in conveymg tp 
subsequent ages an account of religious institutions, 
of pious and worthy characters, and of laws pub- 
lished and enacted for the purpose of preserving 
a sense of duty and true religion, civilisation and 
good order, truth and virtue. 



Tlie art of writing but little knoum before the era in 
which Moses lived. 
But of tlie art of writing, ignorant and barbarous 
nations in early ages were destitute ; and it is more 
than probable, from their not knowing the advan- 
tages of science, they might hold in comparative 
contempt, as the Goths and Vandals afterwards did, 
whatever had the appearance of refinement ; and, if 
so, we can hardly wonder, conauVetTO^ W« watw.^ 
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our nature is, ir religion, as well as the arts, de- 
cayed, under the impediments and disadvantages to 
which it was exposed. 

History, whether relating to civil or religious 
matters, is not conveyed to posterity with fidelity 
and accuracy, by tradition only. Fiction mixes 
and interweaves itself with truth ; and, owing 
to liuman weakness and imperfection, to the cor- 
ruption of our nature, to neglect, credulity, and 
the destructive operations of time, it is impos- 
sible to say what errors and misrepresentations 
might not have crept into our own history and 
religious creed, had thoy not been transmitted to us 
by the certain conveyance of written records. 
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Public places of worship, and the a^iointment of 
t0iciatmg ministers, highly condtteive to the Ttiain- 
tenanee of true religion. 

There is another advantage favourable to religion, 
of which civilised nations generally avail themselves, 
but of which rude and barbarous ones are, for the 
most part, destitute, and which is of essential ser- 
vice to the support of holy ordinances ; and that 
is, the use of buildings consecrated for the celebra- 
tion of divine worship, the setting apart an order 
of men for its performance, and the appointment of 
solemn days, places, and seasons for that purpose. 
Public and sacred edifices, such as our churches, 
where all may resort who are desirous of learning 
their duty, are, and may justly be regarded as 
r,|cliools and semmaries, as well as places of divina 
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inip, open one day in seven for public ins^'uc 
tion in divine knowledge. 

And as long as theae religious institutions are 
attended and respected, we may humbly hope that 
the doctrines and precepts of true religion will be 
preserved. We may collect from the conduct of 
the Israelites, as recorded in the Old Testament, 
that previously to their captivity they often dege- 
nerated into idolatry, in direct opposition to the 
law of Moses; yet, that on their return from it, 
afler synagogues were erected in various places, and 
more especially at Jerusalem, and priests and others 
were permitted or appointed to read therein, at 
stated seasons, and more especially on the Sabbath, 
the law and the prophets, every trace of idolatry 
disappeared; and however they might err in other 
respects, they, at ail events, continued uncontami- 
nated by idol worship. We see, then, how error 
might spread amongst barbarous nations, surrounded 
with difficulties, when separated from the parent 
state ; exposed to dangers ftom various quarters, 
too ignorant to improve to good purpose any leisure 
they might possess, and without written records, or 
Sabbatical institutions, or places of public worship. 
Under these circumstances, and guided chiefly by 
tradition in the knowledge they derived respecting 
their history and their religious worship, the for- 
mer was, ere long, obscured by legendary tales, and 
the latter disguised by the fictions of mythology. 
The vanity, the ignorance, tlie negligence of man- 
kind, conspired in disposing them to substitute false- 
hood in the place of truth ; and what tended to con- 
6rm and perpetuate their errors, were the 



ictions and writings of their poets, to say notbu^ oi 

the vain pretences of some of their legislatoi 
Nuina, for instance, to divi. 



Poetty contributed to perpetuaie idolatry. ^| 
As civilisation advanced and the arts improved^ 
and writing and letters were invented, or Introduced 
into nations, poetry, which is more ,under the in- 
fiuence of the imagination than the judgment, was 
the occasion of the continuance of many erroneous 
notions relating to the Deity and divine worship. 
To instruct may have been, in part, the intention of 
the poet, but his great object seems to have been 
to instruct and amuse ; and his own mind being pro- 
bably impressed with tlie delusive and false notions 
of heathen worship, as the people were, whom he 
addressed ; he had no wish, supposing he could have 
had the power, to expose the prevailing errors, but 
rather render them more agreeable and acceptable 
to his hearers and readers, by the beautiful language 
and pleasing imagery in which they were conveyed. 
The poems of Homer ever have been and will be 
regarded with admiration; and in the absence of 
authentic history and true religion, were likely to 
make a long and lasting impression on the preju- 
diced minds of heathen nations, and produce a coor | 
siderahle, and also an unfavourable effect upon tbei 
religious feelings. 

At the same time, to an enlightened mind, int- 
pressed with a just and awful reverence and venera- 
tion of the divine wisdom, truth, justice, power, 
and goodness of God, nolhva^ c»a v^^ea.^ more ptp^ 
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me and absurd, than the Bquabbles, jealousies, saS 
licentious amours witli which he characterises in 
his poems the inhabitants of the heavenly regions. 
Hence we may trace and observe some of the 
causes and occasions to which the rise and con- 
tinuance of Heathen worship may be ascribed. 

Men became Ucentious ; they encouraged and 
indulged their fleshly appetites and propensities ; 
they would not retain God in their knowledge. 
Under the delusions of sin and wickedness they pre- 
ferred false before true religion. Colonies emigrated 
from the mother country ; some so remotely as to 
keep up Utile or no communication with it. These 
were, at the outset, we may easily conceive, encom- 
passed with difficulties and dangers ; they had few 
means, and, perhaps, little inclination to improve 
^eir leisure hours ; they were in want of written 
records, and of consecrated places where, at stated 
periods, persons were appointed to preach, pray, and 
read such revelations of the will of God, as had 
been communicated to Adam, the antediluvians, 
Noah, and the patriarchs. Their vanity, moreover, 
prompted them, in some instances, to attempt to 
exalt the character and origin of their country by 
febulous narrations, and in others to receive such 
accounts credulously and without examination. 

Under these circumstances their traditions and 
the religioD founded upon them were obscured by 
fables, which, embellished by the imagery and 
fanciful representations of their poets, made a strong 
impression upon iHeir minds, which was not easily 
removed. 

Consistency, howereri£Wiat.b&«%^<:A£^'^^ 



tablshments founded on error. Stability and uni- 
formity can only be looked for where they rest on 
the broad basis of truth. Men's opinions may, in- 
deed, vary, even where truth is the basis, in pomts 
of secondary importance ; but falsehood is marked 
by incoDsisteiicy and incongruity in essentials. 

' Tkt objects of idohtlTous worditp varied witli customs 
and J'ashioaf of times and places. 

The follies of idolatry we may, therefore, a ^^ron, 
infer, were not regulated, like true religion, by 
principles which are unchangeable, but, on the 
contrary, varied with the customs and fashions of 
tlte age and country. 

The first kind of false worship, it is generally 
believed, was that of the sun, moon, and planets, 
which were supposed by their worshippers to be 
endued with a vital principle, to possess intelligence, 
and to be actuated by benevolence ; to confer those 
blessings on mankind, which follow from the in- 
fluence of some of them, which are perceptible by 
the merciful appointments of divine wisdom and 
goodness. And inasmuch as the heavenly luminaries 
were not always visible, but were ocrasionally ob- 
scured, or below the horizon, some have imagined 
that sncella, or round orbits, were constructed and 
worshipped in some places, and that these images, 
and representations of them, were supposed to be 
endued and actuated by the same inteiligenc* 
propitious feelings towards mankind, ai 
bodies were supposed to have which they repi 
Rented. 
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I Others, as the magi in the East, worshipped fire; 
probahly regarding it as a purer emblem of the 
j celestial luminaries. Others, again, were seduced 
into the follies of hero worship ; actuated, perhaps, 
in the first instance, by aentiments of gratitude to 
'perpetuate the memory of those who had been 
benefactors to their country, commemorating their 
patriotism, and their worth, and their bravery by 
statues erected to their honour, which statues in 
process of time were fondly supposed to be animated 
by the spirits of the departed heroes whom they 
represented, and hence became themselves also the 
objects of a stupid adoration. The name of Jupiter 
cximprehended more than one hero under tliis same 
appellation, the images of whom became a very 
general object of idolatrous worship in various coun- 
tries. In process of time, more especially amongst 
the Egyptians, divine honours were paid to many of 
tlie more useful productions of the earth, though 
inanimate, whilst, by a strange bliiidneBs and in- 
fatuation, returns of thankfulness and grateful ac- 
knowledgments to the real Author of them, the great 
and benevolent Creator of heaven and earth, were 
shamefully and impiously neglected. Confused and 
inadequate as these notions were respecting the 
unity, power, wisdom, and goodness of God, they 
were rendered still more so, in some places, by 
erroneous opinions respecting fiite and destiny ; in 
which unsubstantial names an ideal power was sup- 
posed to reside, of ruling or controlling the actions 
of even Jupiter, who was regarded by them as 
supreme amongst their gods. 



The effects of idolatry on the mind, its riles and 
eeremonies, the character of its gods, and the wor- 
ship paid, them, are all calculated to foster and 
encourage the appetites and corrupt pnq>enaities of' 
human nature. 

But however various the objecta of heathen 
worship and idolatry may be, they have alt of thero, 
more or less, a most pernicious effect upon the 
human mind. They all of them, in a greater or less 
degree, have a tendency to weaken our spiritual 
motives — to encourage our sensual appetites; thus 
conducing to render our probationary state more 
hazardous, and the probability of discharging our 
duty to God and man more hopeless and desperate. 

If we pay attention to the character of the 
heathen gods as conveyed to us in their mythology, 
it will appear that they afford us a very improper 
mode!, by the actions ascribed to them, for our 
imitation, and very unfit objects for our adoration. 
Jupiter, the chief of their gods, was believed by 
many to Iiave resided and reigned, as a mortal like 
ourselves, in Crete ; by others in Libya, and else- 
where ; and tliat he was removed to heaven, as other 
patriotic and illustrious characters were, for their 
useful inventions, or warlike conduct in defence of 
tlieir country; and though at one time, and by some 
of his worshippers, he was considered as sovereign 
of gods and men, yet, as we have just observed, he 
was, notwithstanding, regarded as subject to fate — a 
■f withcuA \ite Kit KitanaH.W; whilst tfie 
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TTorat actions are occasionaJly ascribed to him, aucK 
as incest and adultery. 

Judo, also, the chief of the goddesses in the hea- 
then mythology, is represented as jealous, envious, 
disdainful, proud, irritable, and implacable. Almost 
all the inferior gods are, in like manner, represented 
Bs impure, and engaged in tow amours ; as actuated 
by fleshly appetites and passions, as partisans with 
weak and imperfect mortals in their quarrels, dis- 
putes, and warfare, and as ranging themselves on 
different sides in hostile conflict, and opposing one 
another. We see in Homer's recital of the siege of 
Troy, some of these imaginary gods described as 
aiding the Greeks, and others the Trojans, without 
any apparent regard to justice and right, and sup- 
porting, with a blind partiality, their respective 
favourites. If we advert, moreover, to the rites and 
ceremonies which were instituted to the honour of 
these gods, it will appear that some of them were 
indecent, and others cruel ; and that there were par- 
ticular days appointed and dedicated to their service, 
when the votaries of Pan, Bacchus, Venus, and 
others had a public licence allowed them for the 
(Mjmmission of the most wanton and lascivious 
actions. 

Such representations of their gods, and such im- 
piety and profaneness in their rites and services could 
not but have had a most unfavourable influence on 
the motives, opinions, and moral sentiments of their 
worshippers. They could have had no just, worthy, 
and exalted notions of the dignity and excellency of 
a holy, pure, and spiritual frame of mind, when such 
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mean and gross vices were ascribed to t 

objects of their adoration. 

Even in tiiis world tlie conduct and sentiments 
which are disseminated in moral and religious matters 
by earthly superiors, produce in some cases a bad 
effect upon tlieir inferiors. 

The example and behaviour of men eminent for 
their rank, power, station, and abilities, are often 
regarded with a blind admiration, and what we 
admire we are disposed to imitate. Indeed, in early 
youth, we are taught to honour the king, and submit 
ourselves to our teachers, and to behave lowly and 
reverently to our superiors; and, generally speaking, 
we are disposed to do so ; and this tendency and 
inclinftCioD of the mind is essentially useful in 
maintaining subordination in society. At the same 
time, these feelings and dispositions are liable to 
abuse. If men in high stations, instead of setting 
a good, set a bad example, the respect and regard 
which we are naturally inclined to feel for their 
rank and power has then a very pernicious effect. 
Some are so devoid of right principles as to imitate 
a bad example, under a persuasion that, by vicious 
compliances, they may please those above them ; 
whilst some are timid and fearful of incurring dislike 
by showing decidedly the contempt they entertain 
for sin, though practised and countenanced by the 
great; whilst others are ashamed of appearing sin- 
gularly good, amidst the general corruption and 
depravity of manners which occasionally prevail. 
Others, again, are weak enough to be dazzled by 
pomp, parade, and show, and are decoyed and 
leguiled through the medium of their senses; can- 
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founding, as it were, the tinsel of outside Bpleadbur 
with real and intrinsic worth. 

Sometimes, when we are witnesses, or read of the 
fall of ambition, the ruin which ensues from pomp 
and extravagance, and the diseases which are brought 
on by riot and intemperance, we may be put on our 
guard, and admonished to take warning from such 
results, and consider them as beacons to warn ub of 
danger. But before the ruinous effect is seen or 
incurred, the bad example of men in high stations 
may have drawn ailer them a crowd of followers, 
and spread corruption like a contagious disorder. 

But if such be the evil consequences which follow 
from the respect paid to men of eminence and abili- 
ties, when they set a bad example to their inferiors 
and dependants, worse effects may be expected to 
follow from this tendency of the mind, when the 
Being whom men regard as their superior is not a 
mortal like themselves, but the object of their adora- 
tion, whose aid they supplicate in furthering their 
pursuits, and whose protection they pray for in their 
necessities and distresses. The bad qualities and 
licentious actions which the vain imaginations of his 
worshippers may ascribe to him ; the imperfect 
model of imitation which the god presents to the 
mind of his adorer, has a tendency to confound in it 
all notions of right and wrong; to relax his virtuous 
resolutions ; to give encouragement to his loose 
propensities ; to silence the upbraidings of his con- 
science ; to strengthen his animal motives, and 
extenuate, in his own false apprehension, his enor- 
mities, when his religious creed, or rather the fables 
■<•" his mythology, teach him that even the inhahit- 
I X 9 
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ants of the heavenly regions arc affected hy, and 
give way to, sensuality and the gross indulgence of 
their passions, like himself. 

The false and delusive hope of sheltering their 
offences under such examples and authority could 
not but have had likewise a tendency to diminish 
die fear of being punished for such actions as were 
imputed to their gods. And we are confirmed in 
this opinion and persuasion by the recital which 
St. Paul has given us of the wickedness which pre- 
vailed in the heathen world. They did not like to 
retain a knowledge of the true God; and they were 
in consequence given up to a reprobate mind, and 
to the devices of their own hearts, and to worship 
the idols which their own hands had constructed. 
How pernicious the effects of idolatry are upon the 
heart and conduct, Solomon affords us a melancholy 
instance in his old age, as we have before observed ; 
who, suffering himself to be beguiled by the seduc- 
tive arts of idolatrous women, notwithstanding he 
had erected a temple to Jeliovah the true God, 
and was thus implicitly pledged to preserve the 
religion of the Jews pure and uncorrupted, dege> 
nerated into the most inexcusable idolatry, setting 
up as objects of worship, Ashlorelh the goddess of 
the Sidonians, and Moloch the idol of the Ammonites, 
and Chemosh the god of the Moabites, and build- 
ing for them temples on the Mount of Olives, over 
against and east of Jerusalem. As a just punish- 
ment of his culpable neglect, the sovereigns of Edom 
and Syria were excited against him; and he saw 
before his death the commencement of that revolt 
which terminated u\ tVvfc Oi\\w\cnv di 'Ca*% Vvc^doto. 
From which aad exam^\e o? it%ftviet»K:^ \q. -Osia ^fl 
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dine of life we may learn not to be presumptuouE, 
not to be self- righteous, not to think we are proof 
against temptation at any period, but to be watch- 
iiil over ourselves, as long as we continue in this 
probationary state, and take heed lest we fall. 

Idokctry and sensualify have a tendency to give and 

receive, reciprocally, strength and encouragement to 

and Jrom each other. 

Idolatry and sensuality seem reciprocally to give 
encouragement to each other. For when previously 
die Israelites had set up, in the wilderness, during 
the temporary absence of Moses in the Mount, the 
golden calf, as the object of their worship, Aaron, 
urged on by his countrymen, built an altar before 
it and made proclamation, and said, To-morrow is a 
feast to the Lord. And they rose up early on the 
morrow, and offered burnt -offerings, and brought 
peace-offerings ; and the people sat down to eat and 
to drink, and rose up to play ; that is, to express their 
joy by music, dancing, and by such mirth as was 
an attendant on their idolatrous worship ; and is ex- 
pressed in the Hebrew by a word, that is some- 
times applied to other kinds of wantonness ; idolatry 
being frequently compared to such illicit commerce. 
Idolatrous worship and impurity of manners do, in 
short, tend to produce and promote each other ; 
and perhaps it may be ditHcult to say, in many 
cases, which is the cause, and which the effect. 

Ab the objects of suggestion and the result of 
the thoughts suggested vary in circumstances, each 
of them may, in different cases, be regarded as one 
or the other. 

x4f 
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On the whole we may hence perceive on whrf 
account, and For what reasons, it is stated in Scrip- 
ture that the knowledge of the I^rd, and that the 
fear of the Lord, is the beginning of wisdom. Right 
coneeptiona of the attributes and. perfections of Godt 
and a firm and steady behef that He is a Being per- 
fectly holy, wise, powerful, just, and good ; and a 
full persuasion that He takes pleasure in, and re- 
gards with His favour those who strive sincerelyi 
though imperfectly, to imitate Him, and to become 
holy as He is holy; and further, a steady Iwlief 
that He holds in abhorrence wickedness of every. 
kind, must dispose us, if we are not dissemblen, 
nor deceive ourselves, to endeavour humbly to copj 
the perfections we admire, and to avoid &6 wid< 
ness He abominates. 

In all coits, the model proposed to our imilai 
should be the most perfect tliat can be procured. 

In our attempts to improve in any of the artSf 
in any of our pursuits, it is of essential consequeiice 
to our proiiciency that the model which we imitate 
should be as perfect a one as we can procure. If h 
be imperfect and defective, false rules and notiona of 
excellence may be conceived and adopted, and bod 
habits and practices formed and established, which 
may be removed with difficulty, and yet which' must 
be removed before we can hope to be successflil. 

However imperfect our attainments may be, th& 
rules for our direction, and the model for our imitK^ 
tion ought to be perfect ; and if, under the mott' 
Javourable circumstances, and assisted by the beBt 
rules and the purest moiftX, we «tt «u'i deKcieitff^ 
and but unprofitaWeaervant*. ^^o'" Mn?R«f&L-j ' "^ 
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lave been, and what a want of true' i^Ti^an 
might have been apprehended, had the rules and 
mode! for the formation of our moral and religious 
conduct been false and erroneous ! We cannot well 
impress upon our minds just sentiments of God'a 
attributes and His manifold perfections, nor con- 
sider seriously the near relatioD in which we stand 
to Him, as His creatures, children, aod subjects, 
without awe and reverence, and a full conviction 
that it is our duty to love Him with all our heart and 
strength, and to show our love of Him by our 
obedience. And if we not only regard Him as our 
Creator and Preserver, but as the reworder of those 
who diligently seek Him, and that whilst He ho- 
nours those who honour Him, He will lightly regard 
and punisli those who behave to Him with irrever- 
ence and disrespect ; such thoughts must dispose us, 
if any thing can, to seek Him whilst He may be 
found, and endeavour, by a suitable behaviour, to 
procure His favour. 

The Supreme Being is described in language 

adapted to human infirmity, as jealous of his^ho- 

nour ; not that such weak and unworthy beings 

as we are can really do any thing to increase or 

D diminish it ; but Scripture makes use of such lan- 

guage in condescension to human infirmity, to ahoir> 
ut what ruin we are bringing upon ourselves, when 
we oppose His will, and are wicked and foolish 
enough to worship the creatures of our own ima- 
gination, instead of the great and all-wise Being 
who created the world, and all which it contains. 

U The word jealous is a term made use of by Moses 

1 and the prophets ; and it implies a ctroXiaKV w cENt- 



nant betwixt God and the Israelites in particular; 

and though borrowed from human frailty, it serves 
well to show the wickedness of idolatry, and the 
folly of transferring to a senseless idol the worship 
and service due to God alone. 

It implies also that tlie idol- worshipper's affections 
are alienated Irom God, and that he can have no 
pretensions to His favour, when he robs Him of the 
honour which is due to Him. The above reflections 
may tend to convince us of the favourable influence 
which just notions of the true God, and of religion, 
have upon our thoughts, words, and actions ; and 
how powerfully, when deep and sincere, they dispose 
us to conform our will to His will, to imitate His 
moral excellencies, to love what He loves, and to 
regulate our conduct by the rules which He has 
prescribed for our observance ; and, on the other 
hand, how improbable, or rather how impossible, it 
is, that any thing truly pure, and disinterested, and 
holy, can arise from, or be suggested by, the con- 
templation or worship paid to senseless idols, 
or the impure and unworthy deities they repre- 
sented, which, instead of affording a proper model 
for our imitation, were a representation and tran- 
script of human folly and frailty, and to whom were 
offered the impious rites of even human sacrifices in 
some cases, and in others, the obscene ones of pub- 
lic prostitution — things which it were unfit to men- 
tion, as Bishop Horsley observes, or remember, but 
and except that we may the better understand from 
what a depth of corruption the mercy of God hath 
raised us. 

It will be readWy admwXei 'Ocirt.'OEK.-^i^^^wy 
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' state of man, thus deteriorated by false notions of 
God, the fountain of wisdom, and by the absurdities 
and sins of idolatry, must be rendered more hazard- 
ous by it, and proficiency in good works more diffi- 
cult and doubtful. 

Subject as man is, under all the conditions and 
states of life in which he is placed, whether high or 
low, learned or unlearned, civilised or rude, to be in- 
fluenced by opposing motives ; and disposed as be is, 

I without the serious and religious exercise of his 

, rational powers, to be more affected by what is 
visible and sensible than by what is abstract and 

' unseen, — by what is present than by what is abseat 
and remote — he stands in need of every assistance 
that can be derived from just and reverential con- 
ceptions of the attributes and perfections of God, 

I from worthy and correct notions of his ways and 
dispensations with mankind, and of every salutary 

I restraint that can be placed by the awful sanctions 

! of true religion upon his depraved appetites, pas- 
sions, and propensities ; and though, no doubt, allow- 
ances will be made for those whose ignorance of 
true religion is nearly invincible, owing to the long 
and established customs and practices of the nations 
snd places in which they were born and brought 
up ; though the usual tale of brick, we confidently 
believe, will not be reijuired by a just and impartial 
God of those who have no straw, no power of pro- 
curing the necessary ingredients of which it is com- 
posed; yet still, when we reflect on the tendency 
which idolatry has to obscure our knowledge of 
truth and duty, it is difficult to conceive how even 
the best heathen, as long as be cQtv\^Mc% \m<ji?t%& 
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in the errors of false religiort, can please T 
acquire witliout divine aid those dispositions and 
qualifications, and that holiness, purity, and cliarity, 
which are required to make us meet to be partaken « 

——^''-^ i 

The errors of idolatry are removed with diffitntittf; 
which may be ascribed to the prevalence of caTwU 



for ancient insiituCions, la the alliance sabsistinff 

betwixt the nationai government and the national 

religion, and other causes. 

The impediments placed in the way of knowledge 
and duty by idolatry do not, moreover, seem easily 
removed. Some evils carry with them their antidote, 
as well as their bane, and have an innate tendency 
to correct themselves. The temporal calamities, 
the diseases, the discredit, and injurious effects 
arising irom intemperance in eating and drinking, 
from debauchery and luxury, to mind, body, and 
estate, may sometimes produce this effect ; but this 
cannot be averred of idolatry. Owing to the esta- 
blished order and arrangement of our feelings and 
conceptions, and the result of habit, an attachment 
and a preference to such usages and observances as 
we have been long accustomed to, takes place and 
prevails within us. And those errors, as well as 
truths, in which we have been brought up by our 
parents and by those whom we have been taught to 
regard with reverence, we do not quit and relinquish 
(if we do BO at all) without reluctance and regret. 
Jndeed, if there were no aaiAi fiss^vxjj 
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frame, if we were not attached, and did not cleave 
to early and habitual impressionB, we should be 
more fickle and unsteady than we are. We should 
be more exposed to be shalten by every wind of 
new doctrine, to be double-minded, and unstable in 
all our concerns, political and domestic as well as 
religious ; and, consequently, less susceptible of im- 
provemetit, and less able to attain proficiency in 
our pursuits. And it may also be observed, that 
where we have just and right notions early instilled 
into us, a disposition and tendency to the mainten* 
ance of ancient usages, customs, and precedents, and 
a dislike to novelty and innovation, may be of great 
service to our weak and feeble nature. At all 
events, we learn from experience, ihat none are so 
likely to fail in their enterprises as those who want 
steadiness and perseverance. On the whole, we 
may allege, that it does not appear that idolatry is 
an evil which corrects itself by any internal re- 
agency connected with it ; where it is established, 
and where men are educated in its errors, it roots 
and entwines itself about their hearts ; nor can we, 
consistently with the deductions of reason or ob- 
servation, collect, that any mere human unassisted 
effort or endeavour of uninspired men could have 
extirpated or removed it from the heatlien world. 

If we consult history, it will appear that neither 
Greece nor Rome in their most enlightened state, 
not even when tliey had attained a high degree of 
excellence in polite literature and the arts, were 
able, by their own efforts, to emancipate their minds 
from the thraldom in which idolatry and its rites 
had mvolveJ them. A few excep\!KiBa,\n!iLftei,'feKte. 
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might be, euch as Socrates and Plato, Cicero, Seneca, 
Pliny, and a few others, who entertained more 
worthy and exalted notions of God and a divine 
providence ; and yet even the wisest of the heathens 
were far from entertaining clear notions of the real 
nature of man, or of the duties more especially 
required of him ; few or none in meekness and sin- 
cerity offered to the Supreme Being the homage of 
the heart ; they recommended conformity in almost 
all cases to the religion of the country, and we 6nd 
Socrates, in particular, giving directions just before 
his death to sacrifice a cock to Esculapius; and 
though we were disposed to allow that some few of 
the enlightened had tnore knowledge on divine 
subjects than we have reason to believe they had, 
yet the great mass of the people, in both the nations 
before mentioned, were not only grossly ignorant, 
but strongly prejudiced against the truth, when it 
was declared to them by the apostles and disciples 
of our Lord; and as the prejudices which we imbibe 
early in life are removed with difficulty, more espe- 
cially what are called religious ones, so likewise 
do many things conspire in binding us to the worship 
and ceremonies of our ancestors, be they true or 
false. 

Whatever has the stamp of antiquity upon it we 
are inclined to regard with veneration ; we consider 
it, without examining too closely its merits, as 
having stood the test of ages, and hence infer it 
must be true. To desert or undervalue the religious 
institutions of their ancestors, appears to many 
wrong, and a spec\es of ^Tofaneness. They may 
fancy, likewise, rtie'7 ■wi\\ tat^evt *e te^*. at ■; 
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parents, and those inetructors and teachers wtiom 
they respect, if they hve in contempt of those ordi- 
nances which they honoured. Nor can they easily 
liberate their mind from the delusions of superstition] 
nor divest themselves of the fear and dread of ex- 
citing the displeasure of the gods, if they lightly 
and irreverently abandon their service. But the 
greatest, perhaps, of all llie impediments in the way 
of their conversion, are their vices and licentious 
indulgences, which their impure worship, instead 
of prohibiting, seemed rather to encourage; but 
which pure religion and undefiled condemns and 
forbids, in the most peremptory and unqualified 

Add to this, that the religion of a state is often 
connected with its civil government; the rites of the 
former are often interwoven with the civil institutions 
of the latter ; and the principal magistrate of a 
nation is, in many cases, not only the head of the 
civil government, but of the ecclesiastical also. In 
many cases, moreover, the maintenance and support 
of the ministers of the prevailing religion are derived 
from the state. They have been educated, it may 
be, for this specific purpose ; and, if this source of 
support be withdrawn, there may be no other to 
which they can apply. Under these circumstances, 
a common feeling of interest prevails betwixt the 
national religion and the national government, and 
they may be considered as giving and receiving 
from each other permanency and stability. What, 
therefore, is advantageous lo the one, appears to be 
so to the other, and an attack upon the prevtuling 
form of reJigious worship ma^ \)ft TB'j,st4s;6. *». *. 
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covert and insidious blow aimed at the eNtaUM 
government. This common feeling of advantagei 
tliis tie of comiection, this alliance Bubsie ting betwixt 
the church anil state, this support given and re* 
ceived, may be of great service where the sjstem of 
warship is pure and worthy of the Supreme Being, 
and is only to be regretted and lamented where 
false religion and idolatry prevail, and the cfHiK' 
queot difficulty of removing them is augmented, 
We may collect, likewise, from what Sl Paul ex- 
perienced at EphesuB, that the craft or trade whicli 
certain members of a state may follow, may give 
occasion to opposition. The makers of shrines and 
images sacred to Diana were apprehensive that they 
should be deprived of their means of gaining a live- 
lihood ; that such representations of divinity would 
be held in contempt if God were a spirit devoid of 
parts and passions, and if true worshippers were 
required to worship him in spirit and in truth. We 
may also add, that, where men have been educated 
in a carnal religion, addressing itself by its pomps 
and ceremonies to the eyes and other senses, just 
and true notions of God, as a pure spirit, appear to 
tliem of too abstract and remote a nature, and too 
refined for their narrow, gross, and contracted 
minds, Tliey are more pleased when their fancy 
and imagination are amused with the show and 
splendour of those pompous ceremonies which were 
occasionally observed by heathens in honour of their 
gods. The splendour and finery of the officiating 
priest's attire also ; the solemn and venerable gravity 
of his appearance, his assumed authority, his mira- 
culous ptetenBiona, legavAei VtfJa ^«.-4«t«Mv^ « 
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[ dBseai^tawithablind credulity, unite in producing 

i S potrer&l influence on tiie weak, ignorant, and 
ORinstrQcted mind of the idolater. He labours, la 
■hort,, under a strong delusion, and believes a lie; 
whi(^ .'d«luuon may be regarded as following, by a 
just judgment and an appointed arrangement of the 
neatal powers, from the folly and wickedness of 
robbing God of the honour that is due to Him only, 
and' stupidly conferring it on any of his animate or 
uuuiiaiate productions. Another obstacle which tends 
M obstruct the removal of idolatry, when once esta- 
blished, is that love of ease which is so prevalent in 
AiU' nature. Many are disposed by it, and the fear 
of exposing themselves to the trouble of investigating 
truth .aad altering their conduct, and of living dif- 
ferentiy from what they have done, to continue in 
llie faith and principles in which they have been 
educated. Tlieir indolence may possibly be con- 
ftnded by an idea, hastily adopted without examin- 
AtKMi, that it is presumption in them to doubt of 
Ifa&t which those with whom they live and are con- 
Oeeted profess to believe i and some there are who, 
without any serious and strong conviction of its 
truth, think it meritorious to maintain the established 
rel^ion, whatever it may be. But as nothing will 
Kake that right which is wrong, that true which is 
fiilge, that rational which is fanciful ; as nothing can 
justify our neglect of applying to such means as are 
within our power, to remove error and propagate 
and disseminate truth, to check vice and encourage 
virtue, it will be no valid excuse for error and 
. idolatry to allege that others are corrupt and ig- 

I norant as veil as ourselves ; thtLt weWift gAt ' 
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g others have done, and BuiTered ourselves withoot 
opposition to be carried down the current of fashion 
and custom, or follow, without reflection, the mul- 
titude, though it be to do evil. We were endued 
with reason and the powerof being circumspect and 
watchful, not to suffer these qualities to lie useless, 
not to wrap them up in a napkin, but that we might 
exercise them to our own profit and the advantage 
of others ; and it is our duty to consider fairly and 
impartially what rules and doctrines are deserving 
of our observance, and to regulate our opinions and 
actions in conformity with them. But if many, even 
amongst nations enlightened by Christianity, al'e 
too remiss and inattentive in their researches after 
truth, and in the practice of it, it would be in vain 
to expect such virtuous efforts where the mind is 
preoccupied by the errors and delusions of idolatry; 
and hence the general principle of a love of ease 
may be stated as another impediment which operates 
upon many, and retards the investigation and know- 
ledge of true religion. We may also allege what we 
before referred to, the licence which idolatry gives 
to the indulgence of our corrupt propensities, and 
thus encouraging dispositions which render the in- 
troduction of a purer system of worship unaccept- 
able to the idolater. Reason is not fairly attended 
to when bad passions are indulged; they spread over 
the intellectual vision the films of prejudice ; and 
when pure and undefiled religion requires that a 
man should keep himself unspotted from the world, 
that he should deny and mortify his sinful desires, 
that he should iu\mi\M\s\\ those vicious ph 
whicli indulgence \\aa TcviAeieiV!ila\'ui^-, ■&% 






D and duty is silenced amidst such tum^ 
and disorders of the passions. 



Owing to the causes just recited, attd others tokick 
might be enumerated, idolaters were opposed to 
Christianity vi/ien it vsas first proposed to them. 
It was on this account, as well as other causes, 
that Christianity met with such violent opposition 
when it was first proposed to Jews and Heathens ; 
and if even Christianity met with violent opposition 
for the reasons stated, supported, as it was, by the 
purity and excellence of its doctrines and precepts, 
and by external proofs, by the completion of pro- 
phecies and the performance of miracles, what pros- 
pect of success could have been expected in our 
spiritual warfare — whatjust notions of God, and the 
duty we owe Him, have been discovered or dis- 
seminated — what hopes could have been entertained 
that the darkness and errors of vice and wicked- 
ness would have been removed, by the mere efforts 
and feeble exertions of uninspired and unassisted 



Other impediments stated as opposing C7irisliamti/. 
Add to this, that aelf-love, if not duly regulated, 
prompts us to regard our own actions with partiality, 
and to be strongiy prejudiced in favour of our own 
opinions : we are disposed to think they must be 
right, for no better a reason than because they are 
our own. Besides these impediments, to wbich all 
■9. liable from theii ftawve ^»&.\KtK^t^- 
y 2 
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taent, add' which obstruct the discovery 
eiTors of iduialry, when they are seated within, and 
whii;h oppose the introduction of a purer system of 
worship; there are others wliicli may be considered 
as local, and arising from customs, raannerg, and 
education, and consequently more prevalent in &ome 
places than in others. The Greeks, who were more 
learned and refined than other nations at the 
Christian era, were vain of their intellectual im- 
provement, and of the proSciency whicli they had 
made in elocution, logic, and philosophy, Superior 
talenis and knowledge were ascribed to him who 
was able to dispute with subtlety and acuteness, and 
who could employ with skill the modes and figures, 
the art andjinesse of logic, to confute and vanquish 
on opponent, without elucidating truth; but oAen 
making it more obscure and unintelligible by the 
technicalities employed in disputation. Learniug 
of this kind, instead of making men humble, inspired 
tliem with a high opinion of themselves, and inclined 
tliem to regard those with contempt who were not 
versed in it, and to consider any truth or doctrine, 
that was conveyed in plain, simple, and unsophisti- 
ented language as unworthy of their notice. 

Hence the minds of the Gentile Greeks were 
prepossessed against Christianity when its doctrines 
were first declared to them ; inasmuch as it had no 
pretension to that sort of learning which was tlien 
in tashion amongst them ; and, as St. Paul informs 
UE, it was regarded by them as foolishness, though, 
in fact, it conveyed to mankind the knowledge and 
power of God, We may hence collect that self- 
conceit is an enemy \fiX.M!Cn-, ftj.\6.,'aaS«laaMiii 
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BB, there is more hope of a fool than of o 
I wiat: in hia own conceit. Our Saviour'sfirstobject was 
to encourage meekness and humility of mind, as a 
I necesBary preparative for the reception of his 
} gospel. 

On the whole, it may be stated, that the high 
|. opinions the Greeks had of their wisdom and sa- 
1 perior knowledge in the subtle avtg of disputation. 

I arising from the state of learning which prevailed 
amongst them, may be stated as obstacles, and as 
giving rise to prejudices which impeded the progress 
of Christianity amongst them. In Eastern countries 
■there is another national impediment in the way, 
which obstructs its progress ; t allude to the 
division and distribution of their inhabitants into 
classes and castes, and the custom which is esta- 
blished, that the son shall follow the trade and 
profession of his parent. These illiberal restrictions 
cramp and contract the freedom of his actions, and 
the exercise of his genius and turn of mind to any 
particular pursuit in which he may be so formed as 
to excel ; and they are enemies likewise, as is found 
by experience, to the spreading of the truths and 
doctrines of Christianity. Novel opinions in religion, 
proposed to men thus restricted to the observance 
of ancient institutions, are regarded with aversion, 
and as dangerous innovations. Were any one caste 
or division amongst them to change their idolatrous 
worship for a more enlightened and pure religion, 
Buth as our own, they would be viewed with a jea- 
lous and suspicious eye, and treated by the other 
classes of society as entertaining notions subversive 
trder and the regulalioYit viViv)^ 
Y 3 




direct the other divisions and ranks of the coramo- 
ity ; and hence they would become objects of 
hatred and persecution, and expose themselves lo 
itempt and execration of their friends, rela- 
tives and countrymen. Hence we may discover 
many obstructions which oppose the progress of 
truth in idolatrous nations ; some of a more general 
kind, and common to all men, and others arising 
from such prejudices as proceed from national cus- 
toms, habits, manners, and usages, connected with 
local institutions, 1 



/( is reasottaMe, and consistent with oar conviction of' 
God's ffoodness, to delieve that He would devise 
and afford means by which the delusions of idolatry 
might be removed. 

Though men had by their own follies and vices 
involved themselves in the delusions of idolatry, yet 
when we seriously reflect on the many evils, present 
and future, which arise from it, it is hardly reason- 
able to believe, nor, indeed, consistent with our no- 
tions of God's goodness to suppose, that enslaved as 
the heathen world was, in almost invincible igno- 
rance, and unable as they were, by any efforts of 
their own, to liberate themselves from it, He would 
do nothing to aid and assist them, nor restore to 
them a knowledge of His attributes and perfections, 
and of the duty which we owe to Him, our neigh- 
bour, and ourselves. It is much more agreeable to 
the full conviction which we entertain of His wis- 
dom and goodneaa to canclude that He would sup- 
ply mankind with meaiia,\>^ ftve ■osfc ol -syda.' ' 
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minds miglit be illuminated with a knowledge of 
divine truth, than to suppose that he would per- 
mit His creatures and children to be overwhelmed 
in endless darkness, and exposed, without any hope 
of escape, to the evil of being subject eternally to 
the follies of idolatry, and the unholy passions and 
affections which spring from and are connected 
with it. 

And if alt nations do not, at present, enjoy the 
fiill benetit of revelation ; if tlie bright rays of our 
Saviour's doctrine are not yet spread through every 
part of the habitable globe ; we have hence no more 
reason to infer that these revealed truths are not to 

. be believed, because they are not universally known, 

, than we have to distrust the efficacy of a medicine, 

I or the utility of an invention, because the advantages 
and good effects which result from them, are not 

I every where, in every region, known, used, and 
^ojoyed. 

I I There is no doubt some wise reason, though our 
limited apprehension may not be able to discern it, 
which determines the divine wisdom to suffer hea.> 
then nations to continue, till the fuhiess of their 
lime be arrived, in an unenlightened state. But the 
predictions of (he prophets in the Old Testament, 

I as well as of the apostles in the New, decidedly 
declare that at the proper and appointed season the 
mountain of the Lord's house shall be established 
on the top of the mountains, and all nations shall 
flow unto it ; and further, that the earth shall be 
full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters 
cover the sea. 

i We are encouraged to entetUun aui^^f^\^Mi^fi& 



hopes, not only from general vieivB and expecta* 
tions afforded us by prophecy, but from the con- 
sideration of God's wisdom and goodness in the 
creation at large, and towards man in particular; 
and from the care taken and provision made for the 
supply of our daily wants, and to support and nou- 
rish the inferior part of our frame — the body. No- 
tliing can be more natural tliau to conclude that the 
same alt-irise Being, who has provided so bounti- 
fully for the inferior and subordinate part of our 
frame, will not be neglectful of, or inattentive to, 
our superior and more valuable part — the soul. 

On these grounds we infer that God hath already, 
in part, and in process of time will more fully re- 
veal to mankind such a knowledge of His perfections, 
and of the redemption of mankind, by His only Son 
our Lord and Saviour, and of the duty which we 
owe to Him, as may illuminate the understanding, 
influence the will, and direct the conduct of His 
moral and intellectual creation. What reason sug- 
gests to us as likely to be done, experience and ob- 
servation informs us has been done in part. It has 
pleased the Supreme Being not only to convey to 
many nations a knowledge of His will, but to send 
His only Son, the Lord and Governor of the world, 
and our Redeemer also, to convey to us the welcome 
hitelligence. 
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arte must he had to the cool mid i 
exercise of reason, as weil as prayer to God to help 
US, to enable us to distinguish real miracles and a 
revelation founded on truth from false and pre- 
tended ones. 

Ab man is however liable to error — as his nature is 
two-fold — as he is composed of tlesh as well as 
spirit — andasthefornier, if wantonly and licentiously 
jindulged, is a fruitful source of delusion, we can 
hardly wonder, after reflecting upon our double na- 
.turejand opposite motives, and probationary state, 
,if we are liable to err in religious matters, and re- 
specting revelation as well as in other points ; and 
if, amongst many pretences to revelation, true 
and false, we are liable to be misled on this as well 
,BS other subjects, we can hardly wonder, when we 
•reflect on tlie weakness of our nature. 

Those who are acquainted with the principles 
of our nature, or have attained a knowledge of the 
mannera of the world, can hardly wonder if super- 
stitious or deluded men, as well as impostors, occa- 
sionally appear, who endeavour to spread amongst 
mankind the suggestions of their heated imagina- 
tions or insidious devices as the word of truth, con- 
veyed to them by an immediate communication 
from heaven. But no one caft, w\fti biv-j 'Sbow ^ 



reason, allege that it is any substantial objection to 
a true revelation, that false ones have appeared. 
We might as well assert there was no substance, 
because there are shadows, as that there is no truth, 
because there are fictitious representations of it. 

It is of importance then to know, how the latter 
may be distinguished from the former. No con- 
clusion can be more reasonable than that Providence 
has gitled us with talents and abilities, with judg- 
ment and discernment, to ascertain and distinguish, 
to sifl and separate, what is and what is not deserv- 
ing of our notice, and what has and what has not 
a claim upon our belief. Indeed, if there were no 
tests or proofe by which truth could he known from 
mere pretences to it, there would be nothing that 
could be called the knowledge of it, and hence the 
most important gift which God has conferred on 
man, would be deprived of its utility, and lose its 
value. We are possessed then of the privilege of 
discriminating and separating truth from falsehood, 
and of examining and perceiving the marks and 
characters which distinguish such revelations as are 
worthy of our belief from those that are not so. 
Reason must he our guide on these occasions ; and 
on its careful and patient investigations and correct 
determinations only, can we rely with safety. Men 
of a lively fancy and imagination may set up other 
rules of judging, but in proportion as they deviate 
from, and are unsupported by reason, they wander 
and are lost in mazes of uncertainty. In the com- 
mon affairs of life, and in our civil and domestic 
concerns, we have nothing else to trust to ; and if 
there be any who wpgoaa a » wt^ ^B \k. ^mt guide 
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in judging of the evidences of revelation, and its 
claim to our assent, their error may possibly have 
arisen from not distinguishing betwixt the evidences 
and testimony of the truth of revelation and its doc- 
trines. The former require proof, and are open and 
subject to our investigation ; whilst its doctrines, 
some of them, at least, from the nature of the sub- 
ject to which they relate, may be beyond the com- 
pass of our apprehension, and we must submit to 
receive tliem as they are revealed to us with 
thankfulness and humility. There may, for instance, 
be, and, indeed, certainly are, doctrines relating to 
the Divine Essence, to the Trituty, and to the ope- 
rations of the Spirit, which we caimot fathom with 
our limited abilities ; and yet which, under a full 
conviction and assurance of the truth of the revealed 
word of God, we are in duty bound to receive as 
they are delivered. 

But this is not the case with regard to those tests 
and proofs which determine what revelations are 
genuine and what are not so. Of these we are 
enabled to form a judgment, and are permitted, and, 
indeed, obliged to examine them, with such rational 
faculties as it has pleased God to give us. No other 
internal power of tlie mind, as the fancy and ima- 
gination, the sources of hypothesis and conjecture, 
is adapted to it, as will appear, perhaps, more 
clearly, if we direct our attention to the proofs 
themselves, and examine what they are. 

Now tlie proofs of revelation, respecting which the 
reason, if well informed and instructed, is a suffi- 
- cient, and, indeed, the only guide, may be classed 
[ under the two general hewU of gKti Mtai.»A« 
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Tlie externa] may be again subdivided into thos 

whicli consist of miracles, and those which may I 
referred to prophecy. Miracles are acts beyor 
the ability of mere hitman, unassisted power, 
clearly show, that such works are not theoperattonl 
of man, hut of God, with the intention of maniferi' 
ing that the doctrines which are taught by the p 
former of them proceed from God, as well ( 
supernatural power which he exercises, and 
tliey are credentials affording proof that 
preacher and teacher of them is commissionei! 
and delegated by the Supreme Being, it was a 
cordingly, we find, that our Saviour rested c 
miraculous works which He performed the truth of 
His mission. " If I had not," says He, " done 
among them the works which none other man did, 
tliey had not had sin." And He tlius answered the 
disciples of St. John who came to Him for the pur- 
pose of enquiring who He was. " Go," says He, 
" and show John again those things which ye do 
hear and see; the blind receive their sight, and tlie 
lame walk; the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf 
hear ; the dead are raised up, and the poor have the 
gospel preached unto them ; and blessed is He who- 
soever shall not be offended in me." He cites the 
circumstance of the poor having the gospel preached 
to then), which, though not a miracle, was, however, 
a test of his mission, by the effects which it pro- 
duced, and also because other teachers addressed 
themselves to the higher ranks of society ,and under- 
valued the lower ; and it was, moreover, the fulfil- 
ment of a prophecy in Isaiah, which our Saviour 
applied to himse\[. 



F great use in examinmg this epeciee of proof is evi- 

|> dent. For there may be, and have been, pretended 

I miracles as well as real ones, and reason suggests 

to us certain rules and directions, by the application 

of which we may distinguish the latter from the 

former. 

Those who were witnesses of the miracles had, 
indeed, the evidence of their senses ; but those who 
live in subsequent, and like us, distant ages, from 
the time of their performance, must exercise their 
judgment, and carefully examine the truth and cre- 
dibility of what is delivered by those who profess to 
have been witnesses of what they have declared to UB. 
Now St. John and others assert, unequivocally, 
that what they had heard, and what they had seen 
with their eyes, what they had looked upon, and 
what they had handled of the word of life, " that 
which we have seen and heard," says he, " we de- 
clare unto you, that ye also may have fellowship 
with us." This testimony related both to the 
miracles and the resurrection of our Saviour; and 
our reason assures us that if their evidence is de- 
serving of our belief, there can be no room for 
doubting of the truth of whut they have declared to 
us. Now men, it is certain, who are under the in- 
fluence of sinful, corrupt, and fleshly motives, may 
be prompted by them to deceive others, What, 
then, were the characters of St. John, and the other 
evangelists and disciples. Nothing can be clearer 
than that they were men of honest and plain 
manners, devoid of guile, and distinguished for their 
aimplicity, nor were they urged by any worldly 
wolive as deceivers are to impoae u'^n ttrariwui. 
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Tliey were actuated by no love oI^owct^ 
pleasure ; for tlie whole of their lives exhibit a scene 

of suffering aud distress, poverty, worldly dishonour, 
and reproach. St. Paul represents himself, not only 
as exposed to hardships, difficulties, and dangers, 
both by land and sea, whilst propagating Christianity, 
but as the offscouring of all things. 

The love of life, which has in general so powerful 
an influence over mankind, divine grace enabled the 
apostles and disciples of our Lord to subdue, and 
many of them sealed the truth of the doctrines 
which they taught with their blood, cheerfully ex- 
posing themselves to martyrdom and torture rather 
than deny the Lord who bought thei 

By the aid (^reason we trace, in ihepredia 

til* proplteta, the connection of the things, 

and peraom foretold, witJi their history, 

plishmeiU, and reality. 

If from miracles we nest direct our attention to 

the otherexternalproof of Christianity, ilAoi afforded 

by the fulfilment of various prophecies relating to 

our Saviour and the establishment of Christianity, 

as well aa the predictions of Christ himself; of this, 

also, our reason is competent to form a judgment, 

a;id it may be truly stated that, without the exercise 

of this power, we could form no correct notion of 

the consistency and agreement of the event foretold 

with the prophecy which foretold it. We could not, 

without the use of reason, search the Scripture* 

with a view of discovering this agreement, nor could' 

Kunt it ojit to othera, either by word of mqi; 






OT writing. Such is the nature of prophecy that we 
iMust expect to find it wrapt up and veiled in obscure 
expressions; and to elucidate it, and compare it 
with its fullilinent, requires application and industry, 
and the exercise of the understanding. The mode 
in which the recital of what is to take place, we 
may naturally expect to differ from the narration of 
what actually has. We cannot expect prophecy 
to be as plain and direct an history. Were this the 
case — were the prediction as clearly told as the 
history of the event by which it is completed, force 
miist be employed, and an arbitrary impulse im- 
posed on the mind, in many cases, before men would 
do what the prophecy predicts. We could not 
expect to see what now takes place ; namely, wicked 
and carnal motives urging men to pursue their own 
devices, and, whilst doing so, working out at the 
same time God's providential appointments, for the 
correction of sinful nations and persons, and other 
wise purposes. Bad as the Jews were, they would 
hardly have been so blind to their own interest, 
present and future, as to have crucified the Lord of 
glory, and madly exclaimed, " Let his blood be on 
us and on our children," if they had laboured under 
no delusion, but had had as clear a notion of what 
they were about to do, as history now informs us 
they actually have done. 

It is by no means certain that the prophets 
themselves, when they foretold, under the influence 
and inspiration of the Holy Spirit, circuni stances 
and events relating to our Saviour, had a clear ap- 
prehension of what tliey revealed; for St. Peter 
says, " that no prophecy of the Scripture is of any 



prirate interpretation; for the prophecy came not i 
olil time by the will of man, but holy men of God 

apake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost." 
Here, then, we may observe the use and neceBsity 
of our rational powers : they enable us to elucidati! 
what is obscure, to unravel wliat is implicated, to 
compaoe the anti-type and type, the prophecy with 
the event, the Old Testament with the New, and to 
collect, moreover, a regular series of prophecies 
which are scattered through the different books of 
Scripture ; and, by close attention, devejope and 
show how many of them unite, like rays of light 
collected in a focus, and concentrate in describing 
the circumstances of our Saviour's birth, life, and 
sufferings for the sins of men. There are prophecies 
which relate to the nativity of our Saviour, to His 
advent, to the exact time of His appearance on 
earth, to the events of His life, to His power of 
working miracles, to His crucifixion and painful 
deatl), to His doctrines, to His meekness and humi- 
lity, to His general character ; and in tiiese and 
various other points, the history of what He did and 
suffered, declared to us in the New Testament, 
agrees and corresponds with the predictions of 



them in the Old. 
derive from the 
mental it is in enabling us 
the prediction of on event 



we collect what use we 
reason, and how instru- 



ith its accomplishment. 



There is tw discordaTicy or inconsislency in l/te facts 
and doctrines wMc/i reason and revelation convey 
to us, TJtese sources of information do not oppose 
each other, but Offree in communicatinff similar and 
consistent truths relating to moral and religious 
duties, and respecting the twofold Ttature of man. 

The same quality, viz., reason, is also eminently 
serviceable iu enabling us to see the force of those 
other proofs of the truth of Christianity before 
mentioned; those, I mean, derived from internal 
evidence. Amongst these internal evidences mfiy 
fae mentioned the pure and exalted notions which 
they teach us respecting the nature of God, Chris- 
tianity represents the Supreme Being as infinitely 
wise, just, and good, and as benevolent as He is 
powerful. It declares to us, in plain terms. His 
unity and unchangeableness, and that " He is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 

The moral precepts of the Gospel are also perfect, 
and point out to us, and distinctly specify, the true 
principle of duty, and the sources iu whicli it ought 
to originate, viz., in the love of God and of our 
neighbour. If our reasoning powers are free from 
prejudice and prepossession, they will agree with 
the information we collect from Christianity on 
these interesting and important subjects. And when 
revelation and reason unite and agree in the support 
and confirmation of the same truths and doctrines, 
they give strength and authority reciprocally tu 
each other. And, indeed, it is but natural to believe 
that inibnnstiou derived from \.\veae X.'va fX»Av:«h 

vox. I, z 




should correspond and agree ; for reason andrer! 
adon are both of them the gifts of the same God of 
truth. He is the author of our frame ; it is God 
who made us, and not we ourselves; and to Him 
we are indebted for the powers of the mind, as well 
as body ; for our perception, for our intuitive 
notions, for our susceptibility of belief, for our 
powers of discriminating, classing, arranging, and 
reasoning. 

Proceeding, then, as reason and revelation do, 
from that same just and Almighty Being, with 
whom is no variableness, neither shadow of turning, 
who is uniform and consistent in all His dispensa- 
tions, it is not to be conceived that Me would bestow 
on us sources of intelligence and knowledge which 
should oppose and be destructive of each other. 
We might as well expect that our senses, that our 
sight and touch, for instance, should counteract, 
and not confirm, as they realiy do, the evidence and 
information of one another, as reason and revelation. 

It is true, indeed, that men may, and do, abuse 
their reasoning powers, and hence speak lightly 
of revelation, or impugn its doctrines and precepts; 
but this may be accounted for from the prejudices 
and delusion which arise from sin, and the immo- 
derate indulgence of our carnal appetites. But if 
the reason be unbiassed and clear of prepossession, 
its dictates will inculcate the same truths as reve- 
lation, and though, through vice and folly, the facul- 
ties of any one cannot, unaided, discover in what 
duty and happiness consist, they are, at all events, 
capabic of approving whatsoever things are praise- 
worthy and of good te^otV, wVeu 'Stvsrj ran by rev) 
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lation submitted and declared to tbein. It would be 

entertaining unworthy conceptions of the Supreme 
Being to suppose that He should convey to us 
information, through the medium of revelation, 
which should be discordant Irom, and at variance 
with, the suggestions of our reason. It would re- 
preGCDt Him as the author of confusion, and not of 
order; as actuated by a wish of perplexing us by 
contrary rules and principles of action ; as disclosing 
to us His will by revelation, and then rendering such 
intelligence void and useless, by the opposing testi- 
mony of reason. Such vague and unfounded no- 
tions are unworthy of God, and contrary to that 
attribute of truth which is one of His acknowledged 
perfections. 

Should it appear, therefore, as I have endeavoured 
to prove, that reason, amongst other eonimuni~ 
cations which it affords, points out that . man is 
composed of two natures, a soul and body ; that 
there are motives attached to each ; that these 
motives oppose each other, and elicit choice, on the 
light exercise of which our virtuous or sinful con- 
duct materially, or rather altogether, depends ; and 
should it appear that these are truths relating to 
our frame, of which we are assured by the deter- 
mination of unprejudiced reason, we infer from the 
uniformity and consistency of the ways and dis- 
pensations of Providence, that a true revelation 
proceeding from Him will agree with the deduc- 
tions of our reason in these particulars as well as 
in other points : a sort of test is thus afforded of 
the truth of any communication which lays claim 
to Divine inspiration, and on these gcoxmife, ani.^* 
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promoting and furthering the design and mtentiou 

of this treatise, I propose to examine how far 
Christianity, and how far other pretences to religion 
and revelation approve themselves by this, and in 
what degree they correspond in the particulars 
which have been stated, and with the dictates of 



The doctrines of Christianily are m 

the dictates ofTmstm, and to what it guggests to ui 
Tespectiitg our tieojold na/ure, our motives, and 
their opposition, than any ofJter religioH which has 
been proposed to the world. 

It will appear, on examination, that the doctrines 
of Christianity confirm more strongly, and with 
more uniformity and consistency, what reason sug- 
gests respecting our two-fold nature, our state and 
condition in the world, and the means by which we 
are enabled, through the instrumentality of choice, 
elicited by opposite motives, to act virtuously or 
viciously, than any other form or profession of 
religion which has /"ver yet prevailed amongst man- 
kind. And the same observation may be exteaded 
to the knowledge wjiich it affords us respecting 
the nature of God, and tlie strong motives which 
hence arise in favour of holiness and virtue, from 
His approval of them, and from His commands to 
practise them. 

With regard to the former of these points, it 
must be acknowledged to be a matter of great 
importance to ua, that we should be made capable 
o/ perceiving InwhalouT iiw^w wi\ii.-ai'ara^,iuid i^_ 



what our safety and liappmess may consist ; and 
how the former may be avoided, and the latter 
forwarded and promoted. And it is gratifying to 
reflect, that if reason intimate how, and by what 
means, we are liable to be led astray from duty, and 
the sense of its obligation weakened and impaired, 
by the gross and immoderate indulgence of our 
sensual appetites, and how essential the exercise 
of our rational and religious motives is in promoting 
our best interests, present and future, that Christi- 
anity strongly inculcates the same important truths. 

If, for instance, reason and observation tell us 
we are endued with a two-fold nature, consisting 
of soul and body, we find the same doctrine taught 
us by our religion. 

If reason inform us that from the spiritual and 
intellectual part of our frame proceed those motives 
which are connected with a sense of duty, and 
what is best for us on tlie whole, Christianity 
assures us of the same fact, by intimating to us, 
that in the soul originate those spiritual feelings 
which are productive of Christian graces and 
virtues. 

If reason say that we have animal motives 
connected with the body, Christianity speaks of the 
carnal ones which proceed from the tlesh. 

If reason declare to us, that they oppose each 
other, so does the religion of our Saviour also. In 
the fifth chapter of St. Paul's Epistle to the Galo- 
tians, and at the 17th verse, we read that the flesh 
lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit against the 
flesh, and these are contrary the one to the other. 
The same truth and doctrine resYecxlm^ ftve ctami- 
z 3 
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Jietition and opposition of our motives, 

that passage in which we are cnninianded to 
abstain from fleshly lusts, and for which prohibi 
the reason assigned is — because they war agaii 

We are also admonished in the Epistle to tl 
Romans, fifth chapter, 7th and 8th verses, that thi 
that Bre after the flesh do mind the things of the. 
flesh, and they that arc after the spirit, the things 
of the spirit. Again, we read the carnal mind is. 
enmity against God, for it is not subject to the law 
of God. Tlie sad result of a perverse choice and 
course of life is also told us ; " If ye live after the 
flesh, ye shall die ; but if ye through the spirit- 
mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall ii 
fruits and general effects to all mankind whil 
result from rational and spiritual motives on tii& 
one hand, and sensual and fleshly appetites on the 
other, are specified and enumerated. 

Those of tlie flesh, we are admonished, are adul- 
tery, fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness, ido- 
latry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulation, 
wrath, strife, sedition, heresies, envying, murders, 
drunkenness, revellings, and such like. But the 
fruit of the spirit is, love, joy, peage, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temper- 
It hence appears that the doctrines of Chi 
tianity relating to our two-foM nature, and 
motives originating in, and the opposition arising 
from them, together with the effects and fruits 
resuiting from them, are in unison and agreement 
with wlat reason, obaetiaSlwn, e».-^«t\B.\iiyt, and 
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close exnini nation of ourselves intimate and declare 

to us. And though, perhaps, there may be nopoei- 

' tion in Scripture specifically declaring to us that we 

f are made subject to the opposition here insisted on, 

I that choice may be thus elicited; yet it is very 

natural to infer, that, as tliis is really the result, 

it was. one of the great objects which our Creator 

had, and has in view, in making us subject to this 

^ inward strife betwbct the law in our members and 

I the law in our minds. There is another particular, 

: in which the doctrines of Christianity agree with . 

these suggestions of our reason which are here 

insisted on. From the condition of our nature, and 

the state, and circumstances in which we are placed, 

and from tiie power of choice with which we are 

thus gifled, and the means afforded us for exercising 

that power, it follows that we may fail as well as 

I. succeed, that the inferior part of our frame may 

ilead us astray, that thert) is danger of bemg deluded 
by our lusts, that we may give way to worldly and 
sensual affi/ctions, rather than submit to the dictates 
. of reason and duty, and hold fust our integrity at 
ill all adventures. Such are the intimations of reason 
« and experience, and it will appear on examination, 
f that they are confirmed by Christianity. 
|f Our religion dwells much on the frailty of our 
■ nature, and cautions us to be vigilant and on our 
guard against temptations from without, as welt as 
&om the attacks of bad passions within. And it is 
on these grounds, because we are weak, and prone 
H to. offend, that our Saviour teaches us to pray for 
I .grace, that we fall not into temptation, for that even 
I liinithpse more favourable cases, where tl^%^n\^^»ia:^ 
ft zi 
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be wining, it is possible tliat the flesh majriw 
We collect, in short, from our religion our liabilit)' 
to ofFend, that we must avoid temptation, and that 
it is not sufficient to form to ourselves general resolu- 
tions, and to adopt prudent measures, however ne- 
cessary they may be to arm ourselves against sin 
and its deceitful allurements, but to pray earnestly 
likewise for Divine aid, and implore the assisti 
of the Holy Spirit in our Christian warfare. 

On the same grounds, and for similar reasons, 
are cautioned not to be presumptuous, not to trust 
in our own strength, but to be bumble and diffident 
as well as watchful, and to take heed even when we 
seem to walk securely, lest we fall. In addition to 
what we collect from a review of our motives re- 
specting doctrines which accord with Christianity, 
we derive also from the latter source information, 
which though reason could not of itself give us 
satisfactory assurance of, yet does it most decidedly 
approve, when conveyed to it by the light of reve- 
lation. We have already just referred to our liabi- 
lity to sin. The power of choice, the process and 
developement of which we have endeavoured to 
trace in this treatise, and by which we are enabled 
to act and choose well, may, uniier the influence 
and incitement of vicious motives, dispose us to 
behave ill. 

Granting then this to be the case, that offeni 
must come, and that man, if heedless 
minded, may wilfully and perversely oppose the 
will of God, and violate His commands; that will 
wliich emanates frora the fountain of wisdom, and 
tboBB commands w\»c\\ atft o^ le'WT;^^ ij^\^-C 
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aod intended to promote our own and 
general good, what is to be llie result? Is there 
any hope that we may be pardoned on repentance, 
and what information can we derive from unassisted 
reason on this head ? It is generally allowed that 
all that reason can do, is merely to hold out the 
hope and expectation that, as God is good, merciful 
and placable. He may, on certain conditions, be dis- 
posed to pardon us. But whilst contemplating this 
subject, a difficulty arises, from the consideration 
of His justice, to perplex us. 

For it appears as probable in the eye of ri 
that as God is just and true, and that having more- 
over denounced punishment on sin, that punishment 
will consequently be inflicted. In this dilemma a 
revelation of God's will seems essentially requisite 
to remove our doubts and apprehensions. St Paul 
has, moreover, stated to us the resemblance which 
the conferring of pardon bears to a free gift; and 
the necessity of the same kind of communication to 
make it known to us. For as we can have no certain 
assurance that a gift has been conferred upon us, 
without some disclosure by word or deed of the 
intention of the donor ; as there are, besides, no ra* 
tional data, on which we can rely, that such a gift 
has or will be conferred, so neither can the pardon 
of our sins be satisfactorily known, without some 
intimation from the Being, Who is graciously 
pleased to pardon us, freely or conditionally. On 
this account, amongst others, we the more readily 
assent to what the gospel discloses to us, namely, 
that an express messenger, the only Son of God, 
came into the world to commamcate \iO ttv^Ja »m^ 
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information respecting His intention to pardi 

on the condition of faith and repentance, as could 

not he known by any other means. 

And this heavenly messenger, the long expected 
Messiah, not only assured us that God would par- 
don sin, on such conditions, but that He Himself 
did, moreover, make satisfaction to the Divine 
justice by the sacrifice of Himself, and thus atone 
for the offences of the faithful and humble penitent. 

Meekness, humility, and lowliness of mind, are 
virtues wliich reason cordially approves, and which 
will be found, on an impartial examination, to pro- 
ceed not from the fleshly or animal part of our 
frame, but are more directly or circuitously the 
fruits of the Spirit, and have never at any period of 
society been duly valued by the worldly-minded 
and the sensual; nor were tliey held in much 
esteem by the most enlightened Heathens. Our 
Saviour first authoritatively inculcated upon His 
hearers the necessity of cultivating the humble 
virtues as preliminary requisites to prepare their 
minds for the free reception of His spiritual and 
heavenly doctrines. And, accordingly, St. Paul 
informs us, that not many wise men after the fli 
not men with proud thoughts of their own super! 
skill and discernment, not many mighty, not 
noble, are in possession of that which is incompati- 
ble with a carnal mind, namely, a docile and teach- 
able temper, such as is required to fit the disciples 
of our Saviour for the reception and the exercise of 
those Christian virtues which His religion prescribes. 
If, after attending to the correspondency whidi 
Mibfijsts betwixl the dEivit\Jn^t ol ■ 
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I Christian revelation, as it relates to our circum- 
stances and motives, wc next elevate our thoughts 
I to the Supreme Being, it will appear that the pure 
and holy, those who have been most assiduous in 
I cultivating the rational and spiritual part of our 
I frame, are most likely to regard with awe and reve- 
' rence, love and gratitude, tlie Divine attributes ; 
! which view of the Divine attributes will itself, by a 
reageney arising from a grateful contemplation of 
I them, dispose us to keep under due subordination 
! tlie inferior part of our frame, our sensual appetites 
I and passions. For we have before had occasion to 
I observe, we are so formed as to admire what is 
■ excellent. We look [up with respect and love to 
I men like ourselves, if they are pious, upright and 
I beneficent; and more especially to saints and mar* 
tyrs, who have cheerfully submitted to dangers, 
I difficulties, and death itself, to promote the spiritual 
I good of others, and the salvation of mankind. 
' Whatever is indeed in its nature excellent, we 

I are disposed to admire, whether in the natural or 



moral world ; and if we admire tlie creature, t 
its inferior and imperfect claims on our regard, 
much more shall we feel disposed to revere the 
Great Creator, admire His inlinite perfections and 
unbounded love, and be inclined to imitate them, 
however faintly, comparatively speaking. Nor can 
we reasonably believe that any one is sincere when 
he professes to admire and love God, who shows hy 
his conduct no wish or effort to imitate or please 
Him ; but does, on the contrary, it may be, indulge 
his vicious inclinations, and act under the in- 
^iropuie and mH^^ _^<>^)«%%. \^- 'f&isii 
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however, be alleged by tiiose who are disposed M 
ind object, that it requires much exertion of 
the mind, more, indeed, than men with little leisure 
and moderate abilities can be supposed capable of 
making, to infer, by the exercise of their reason, 
exalted ideas of the perfections of God, inasmuch as 
He is invisible, and His Being not known by the 
immediate operation of our senses, but rather by 
inferences drawn from the works of creation, and 
the clear and undeniable marks of a designing mind 
manifested therein. To do away the force of sucli 
insinuations, as well as to afford us a more familiar 
view of His excellencies, and to show us more 
clearly in what virtue and duty consist, as welt as 
for other important purposes, He was graciously 
pleased to send into the world His only Son, our 
Lord and Saviour, endued with every virtue, clothed 
with a human nature, obvious to sense, and afford- 
ing us an example of active virtue and patient suf- 
fering. No one can now pretend that the model for 
our imitation is of too remote and abstract a 
ture to be contemplated or comprehended by 

It mufit be owned, indeed, thntHis perfections 
not to be equalled, in measure or degree, by such 
weak and frail creatures as we mortals are; yet are 
our good and spiritual motives more strongly in- 
fluenced, and we are more thoroughly convinced of 
the reality of holiness, and the possibility of inter- 
weaving it, as it were, into our character, when we 
are favoured with such a visible representation of 
it in the actiotis of ou.r Saviour, who was endued 
with the same bo&ij fctHi«niTO«os^opaJ.«xia«i^ 
ourselves. 
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What has been said of the doctrines of Christianity 
may be alleged also of its sanctions and rewards. 

If, from the consideration of our constitutional 
frame and motives, and the coincidence which pre- 
vails betwixt reason and revelation in the represen- 
tations which they give us of them, as well as of the 
excellencies and perfections of the Supreme Being, 
and the duty which we owe Him, we next advert 
to the nature of the sanctions, viz., the rewards and 
punishments which Christianity proposes to the 
obedient, and threatens to inflict on the impenitent 
sinner, we shall find that whilst the former encou- 
rage the exercise and cultivation of our rational 
and spiritual motives, the latter are calculated to 
check and confine the sensual appetites and passions 
to which we arc subject within due boundaries. 
When we enter, as we propose to do, into an enquiry 
and examination of the doctrines, precepts, and 
sanctions of other religions whidi have prevailed in 
the world, it will appear that, generally speaking, 
they are far from corresponding with such know- 
ledge on moral subjects as we collect from the ope- 
ration of our motives, and the unprejudiced exercite 
of reason ; that they are in fact very defective in 
the purity of their precepts and doctrines ; and that 
with regard to their sanctions, and more especially 
to the happiness promised to the faithful, they are, 
for the most part, described to be such as are more 
likely to give encouragement to our corrupt propen- 
sities than to check or correct them. 
But tliere is no ground for alk^m^ 'Ccta& 
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IS the case with Christianity. Invariably we 

that the promises of the gospel are proposed as tlie 
reward of purity of heart, of meekness and humility, 
of the discharge of duty to God and man, of the 
cultivation and exercise of charity and the benevo- 
lent affections. " Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God." On the other hand, the 
unforgiving, the impure, the fornicator and adul- 
terer, and the unclean, are excluded, by the terms 
of the gospel, from the happiness of heaven, and re- 
presented as unfit to associate with saints and 
angels, or appear hereafter in the presence of God, 
and His only Son our Lord. As to the nature of 
the happiness which is reserved for the good and 
faithful servant, that likewise is described as being 
of the purest kind, as we have before observed. It 
is hardly possible to describe it in any tiling like 
adequate terms, for want of a just conception of it ; 
but of this we arc assured ; that it is as excellent in 
id lasting in its 
n our scriptural repre- 
es any gross gratifica- 
is depicted as arising 
ost amiable affections 
or soul on the most 
the express 



Its nature, as it 

duration. There is nothing 

sentation of it which promi 

tion ; but, on the contrary, i 

from the exercise of the i 

ind (jualities of the mind 

worthy and exalted subjectf 

our gratitude and love of our Creator, in hymns of 

praise and adoration, and in the delightful society of 

a superior order of virtuous and intelligent beings, 

of angels, and of just men made perfect. 

Tliese are sources of enjoyment which can afford 
no satisfaclion lo l\\ose ■wVaae o 
viousJy prepared im tVe« ■(ece'i;V\n^ 
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may infer the necessity of cultivating, in this oar 
probationary state, the seeds of those good qualities 
and amiable affections which are to fit us for heaven; 
or. In other words, of giving encouragement to our 
rational and spiritual motives, and checking and 
controlling our carnal and sensual propensities. On 
the whole, it appears, from a review of what has 
been alleged, that we are formed for religion, that 
we are susceptible of rational and religious im- 
pressions, that our form and structure, our good and 
bad motives, our power of choosing well or ill, are 
satisfactory proofs of the position ; which consider- 
ations, supported as they are by the Christian re- 
velation, unite in affording assurance to our minds, 
that the discharge of our duty to God and man is 
the end and intention of our being, gifted and 
endued with the various and opposite qualities of 
mind and body which we possess. And as we are 
taught by experience and observation that the mere 
possession of reason, without the assistance of reve- 
lation, has not been adequate to teach us and enable 
us to do our duty, nor even to avoid the errors of 
idolatry ; hence we Infer tlie utility, and, indeed, the 
necessity of the latter, without the co-operation of 
which, the former, as we collect from the history of 
man, is, generally speaking, inefficient and ineffectual. 
And we further inter, from the harmony which pre- 
vails betwixt these two sources of religious know- 
ledge, that what each of them. If considered without 
prejudice, points out, and what both of them con- 
jointly enforce, we may safely trust to and rely 
upon as founded on truth. 




Other religions which have prevailed in the vh 
not in agreement teith the dictates of impartial 
reason, nor wtih what toe collect respecting mond 
duty from the prevalence of motives in our frame, 
l/ieir operation, fruits, and results. 

That we may have a clearer view of tlie argument 
which may be hence deduced in favour of Chris- 
tianity, arising from its consistency with the de- 
ductions of our reason, let us now direct our attention 
to those other religions which have been promul- 
gated amongst mankind at different periods, and it 
will appear that they are repugnant to reason in 
those essential points which have been adverted to. 
On examination it will be seen that other religions 
agree but little with what reason suggests to us 
respecting our twofold nature, and the necessity we 
are under, as we would be pure, benevolent, and 
disinterested, of repressing and keeping in subjection 
the animal propensities of our frame, and adding 
strength to our spiritual and rational motives by 
suitable doctrines, precepts, and representations of 
the holiness and attributes of the Supreme Being, as 
well as by powerful sanctions of future rewards and 
punishments, to be conferred or inflicted when this 
our probatiooary state is ended. 



What has been alleged under the kul head will ap- 
pear to he the case if allied to the pagan lyr 
heathen religion ; and even Judaism,, deteriorated 
as it was bg glosses and traditiom in our Saviour's 
days, was very defective in many particulars ; and 
if its aim and intention be not well considered, it 
will appear of itself defective, forming as if does a 
part only of a divine institution, and not a complete 



We may learn, from what has been already men- 
tioned respecting the heathen or pagan religion, 
bow unfit its precepts, gross doctrines, and unhal- 
lowed representations of the Divine nature were to 
purify and sanctify the heart. And even Judaism, 
if we direct our attention to it, as it prevailed in our 
Saviour's days, corrupted as it was by the tradition 
of the elders, we shall find it also very defective in 
these essential points. But independently of thii 
perversion of sonic of its doctrines, it will appear 
that, on other accounts, the religion instituted bj 
Moses, though all must admit it to be un<]uestion- 
ably divine, has, however, the semblance of de- 
fectiveness, if the ultimate aim and intention of it 
be not duly considered ; and, on this account, it may 
be useful to point out in what view it may be con- 
sidered as defective, and how such apparent de- 
fectiveness may be reconciled, and made consistent 
with our full and entire conviction of God's wisdom 
and other perfections. 

If the Jewish religion be not in all respects as 

Lpure and spiritual aa Cbristianity— if ita nte»^^ 
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ordinances can in any sense of the word be called' 
carnal, it must be ascribed tu the comparative 
ignorance of the Jews, and to their rude and un- 
cultivated manners at that early period of society, 
when the law was promulgated by Moses. 

Instruction, to produce the desired effect, must be 
conveyed in a way suited and adapted to the faculties 
of the learner, and to the state of improvement and 
civilisation of the times in which he lives. We begin 
to teach by easy and familiar lessons : milk, and food 
easy of digestion, is fittest for the tender age of in- 
fancy; and abstract truths of a more abstruse kind 
will be of little service to the unenlightened and 
uncultivated mind. On these grounds we infer that 
it is not inconsistent with our notions of Divine 
wisdom to believe that the religion of the Jews, 
though defective when compared with Christianity, 
yet was, on the whole, well adapted to the then 
prevailing state of their manners, and was a con- 
descending accommodation to their fond attachment 
to rites and ceremonies which they had contracted 
in Egypt, and which, though consisting of bodily 
and cama! ordinances, were, notwithstanding, ser- 
viceable in occupying their minds, and in alienating 
and diverting them from the idolatrous follies of 
Egyptian superstition. An ostensible and visible 
service had, moreover, the effect of operating on 
their affections, and elevating their minds to the 
Being for whose service they were instituted, through 
the medium of their senses. 

But that the Jewish religion was, if viewed i 
certain bearings, really defective, first appears C 
its want of coiniptetenav\eti«ai. ^^ 
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Its extent, and designed rather for the Jews, as 
a peculiar people, than addressed generally, like 
Christianity, to all nations. This may be collected 
from many passages in the Pentateuch as well as 
other books of the Old Testament ; and we may, 
moreover, infer from the New, that the ceremonial 
part of it was to be annulled when it had answered 
the design of its institution. That the religion of 
the Jews was exclusive, and intended, amongst other 
objects, to separate them from other nations, we 
may collect from various passages in the five books 
of Moses: amongst which we may cite the following; 
" I am the Lord your God, which separated you 
from other people," In the book of Deuteronomy 
Moses speaks likewise of the Jews as a peculiar 
people : " The Lord thy God hath made thee tji be 
a special people unto Himself; above all the people 
that are upon the face of the earth." And, again, we 
read, " The Lord did not set His love upon you, 
and choose you, because you were more in number 
than any people, for ye were the fewest of all 
people." In the Psalms we read, " He sheweth His 
■ word unto Jacob, His statutes and ordinances unto 
Israel. He hath not dealt so with any nation, and 
His judgments, they have not known them." 

At the dedication of the temple, Solomon, when 
he blesses tiie Israelites, speaks of them as separated 
from among all the people of the earth to be God's 
inheritance ; " As thou spakest by the hand of Moses 
thy servant, when thou broughtest our fathers out 
of Egypt." 

If we consider the nature of their civil and eccle- 
siastical polity, its intention wiW ai^^eoi Vo ^la 




elusive, and to prohibit, under certain restzii 
and regulations, intercom munity of worship 
other nations. Their religious rites 
were peculiar to themselves, and no foreigner nOF 
stranger was permitted, without undergoing many 
initiatory observances and probationary testa, to 
become a member of their religion or a participator 
of their privileges. 

The tJ)ree great annual festivals of the JewSi the 
Passover, Pentecost, and Tabernacles, which were. 
to be celebrated nowhere but at Jerusalem, added to 
the difficulty of admitting other natioDS into their 
religious community. If from the Old Testament 
we turn to the New, we shall perceive that it was 
evidently superseded by Christianity. St. Paul, who 
was brought up a Jew, at the feet of Gamaliel, speaks 
of it as a partition wall which separated them from 
other nations ; and whicli was then to be pulled 
down, that all might be permitted to partake, with- 
out distinction, of the promises and privileges of tt(^. 
Gospel. 

The limited extent of the Jewish religion 
therefore cite as a proof, in one sense of the wor^i 
of its defectiveness ; a defectiveness which arose 
from the nature of things as they are appointed by 
Providence, and which, if we compare nations with 
individuals, may be likened to the ignorance of 
youth, when contrasted with the learning and better 
information of mat urer years. Though the institution 
of its privileges were, therefore, limited in their 
extent at an early period, for wise purposes; yet, 
viewing them generally, they must be regarded fa 
.j^pnfining the bVeasinga m\!iv(\% ftom "iia ^Kan^i^iQe, 
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me religion to too small and incongiderable 
of God's creatures. For He is no respecter of 
persons ; He is not partial, nor actuated by any ar- 
bitrary preferences or blind prepossessions, but, on 
the contrary, " His tender mercies are over all hia 
works." He regards all as His children wlio are not 
carnal, perverse, obstinate, wilftil, licentious, and 
disobedient, and whose affections are not alienated 
from him. He wouldeth not even the death of a 
sinner, but would rather that He should turn from 
the error of his ways and iive ; and that those that 
are afar off, as well as those that are nigh, the Gentile 
as well as Jew, should attain a knowledge of the 
truth, and become entitled to the blessings of the 
Christian covenant. 

TXe rites and ceremonies of the Jews were burden- 
some, and not calculated for gateral use, at all 
times, and in all places. 

We may add to these remarks, that the multitude 
of the rites and ceremonies of the Jewish religion, 
though necessary to preserve them from giving way 
to idolatry, at the time they were instituted, 
were, however, of a very burdensome nature ; and 
though well adapted to the Jews, were not calculated 
for general use, at all times, and in all places. Their 
rites, ceremonies, sacrifices, burnt and peace offer- 
ings, purifications, and ablutions, had in view the 
particular object before mentioned, of separating 
■ them more exclusively from the idolatrous practices 
and customs of the nations which surrounded them. 
For these rites and ceremonies "BWft otjwatseA. 'ja 
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honour of the true God, and not of fdse ones- 
They might also be given Ihem with the further^ 
view of complying with their prejudices, and indulg-, 
ing that love and attadiment which they 
formed for Egyptian ceremoDies whilst seated ioS 
that land of bondage : for it is not to be conceived. T 
that they could regard them witli indifference, ac- J 
customed as they had been to them from their ■! 
infancy, and looking up to the Egyptians, as theyj 
could hardly fail doing, with some portion of that J 
respect which attaches, from motives of fear t 
well as love, to those who are our superiors in rank J 
and station. 

Some have hence believed that Moses was com- 
missioned and directed to humour and favour the 
prejudices of his countrymen in this particular, and 
that as they had been accustomed to tbe rites of 
the Egyptiaos, and might have hence entertained s 
partiality for them, to wean them more effectually 
from them, he gave tbem ceremonies in their own 
worship, to occupy their minds. For we must not 
forget at how early a period of their history the 
law of Moses was delivered to the Jews ; and that 
their uncultivated minds in that rude state were I 
more likely to be influenced by ceremonies thatj 
were ostensible, and which produced an effect up 
their eyes and ears, and other senses, than by a 
abstract description or representation of the pi 
fections and attributes of the Deity. 

But though a ceremonial and ritual form of v 
ship might be well adapted to tlie state of the Jewsj 
at the time it was instituted, and though obedienci 
even in outwaiA KDYcaa -Ba^V be accept 
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from them, as it would have been from our first 
parents, had they, in conformity with the command 
of God, abstained from the fruit of the forbidden 
tree ; yet, having answered the end it had in view, it 
was not intended, agreeably to the best deduetions 
of reason, to last for ever; but was, on the contrary, 
when it had fully completed the design of its insti- 
tution, to give way to a more pure, perfect, and 
spiritual form of worship: accordingly, both in the 
Epistle to the Romans and Gaktians, we find St. 
Paul arguing very perspicuously to convince those 
Jews who had embraced Christianity, and were still 
attached to the observance of circumcision and 
other Jewish rites, that they were no longer binding', 
and that those who supposed they were, had no full 
and clear conception of the merits and efficacy of 
Christ's sufferings and sacrifice, or of the saving 
truths of the Gospel. 

It may be further stated, as a proof of the defect- 
iveness of the Jewish religion, that the Mosaic law 
contained no specific declaration of rewards and 
punishments in a future stale. If we take a review 
of the institutions of Moses, it will appear that tem- 
poral rewards, such as long life and prosperity in 
I this world, were chiefly insisted on. It is true, 
I indeed, that subsequently the prophets, and more 
especially the author of the book of Job, advert to 
a future state : as Ezekiel, for instance, in his parable 
of the dry bones ; and the latter to the resurrection 
of the body, and to a Redeemer ; and at the coming 
I of our Saviour, whilst the Sadducees, one sect of the 
! Jews, maintained that there was no resurrection, 
1 neither angel nor spirit, the PhiuriBeei t 
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both : yet still, the knowledge they possesst 
subject produced but little practical improvement in 
the amelioration of their hearts and affections, and 
was but faint and glimmering, when compared with 
that light which accompanied tlie coming of our 
Saviour, our Sun of righteousness, who arose and 
shone upon His followers and disciples with healii^ 
in His wings. 

He it was who communicated to mankind clear 
satisfactory information respecting the reeurrectioa 
of the body, and assured us of the certainty of a day 
of judgment, when future rewards and punishments 
will be assigned and decreed, considerations calcu- 
lated to impress upon us the great importance of 
faith, obedience, and a religious life. Sanctions of 
future happiness and misery thus clearly made known 
to us are calculated to produce a lively effect upon 
our moral and religious conduct : and the comptara- 
tive obscurity of these notices with which the Jew- 
ish religion supplies us, when contrasted with that 
of the Christian revelation, affords us another pre 
of the defectiveness of the former. 

The actual state of morality, and the false i( 
entertained of it by the Scribes and Pharisees, 
the time of our Saviour's first advent, show, likewii 
how much they stood in need of a more perft 
system of duty, and a clearer knowledge of 
remove their prejudices. 

They, at that time, as we learn from the Gospi 
laid too great a stress upon outward observancesi' 
and they moreover added to the law and the pro- 
phets traditions, wh\cU they valued as highly as the 
law itself. Nay, ibey eve'cv %e\. *siie ■Ci.\%'Wi« , 
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ing themselves of their traditions to cloak their co- 
vetouaoess ; and they neglected to relieve their aged 
parents, under a pretence, that they had devoted 
what ought to have been so applied to some reli- 
gious use. Of some minor duties they seem, indeed, 
to have been sufficiently scrupulous in the discharge, 
but they were, at the same time, neglectful of right- 
eoumess, and the weightier matters of the law ; eo 
that they subjected themselves to the reproof of 
straioiDg at a gnat whilst they swallowed a camd. 
To this we may add, that the distinguished favours 
they enjoyed, when compared with heathen nations, 
did not produce upon them the effect which might 
have been reasonably expected. It seems to have 
excited in them no extraordinary gratitude ; no steady 
determination to make for them such return as they 
were able ; no benevolent wish to impart to other 
nations the biowledge and spiritual blessings which 
they themselves enjoyed. The especial goodness 
of God towards them had rather the effect of in- 
spiring them with self-sufficiency, of prompting 
them to regard other nations as beneath them, as 
objects, if not of hatred, of absolute contempt, and 
to suppose that the mere circumstance of their 
being descendants of Abraham, partakers of the 
covenant, and subject to the law of Moses, would 
compensate for all defects, and entitle them, in 
spite of their wQfulness and prejudices, to the ex- 
clusive favour of God. On the whole, we may 
conclude, that if we direct our attention to Judaism, 
and regard it as a religion designed to teach all men 
their duty, it will appear to be too limited in its 
sphere for general use, and nol csioiaNK^ ^^t '^afc 



' 'inany, but the few ; that it was overburdened wit& 
ceremonies; and we may also here observe, that the 
law denounced death, without any clear declaration, 
like that of the Christian religion, of pardon and ac- 
ceptance on repentance. It saith, " The soul that 
sinneth, it shall die ;" and it is written, ■' Cursed is 
every one that continueth not in all thbgs which 
are written in the book of the law, to do them ;" with- 
out any express assurance held out to the humble 
penitent, of pardon, on condition of repentance 
and faitli in the all -sufficient sacrifice and atone- J 
raent of a Redeemer. Its sanctions, moreover, fb^ 
lated chiefly to promises of happiness in this lifi^^ 
and length of days ; and its influence and effects an 
the moral conduct of the chief of the Jewish nation 
were but faint and forma!, who were, for the most 
part, notwithstanding the pretended devotion, and 
professions, and long prayers of some of them, hypo- 
critical, proud, superstitious, and more attentive to 
outside appearances than to sanctity of heart and 



Reasons assigned for the apparent defectiveness ofAe^ 
Jewish religion, and the principal design of it ad- 
verted to ; such, for instance, as the preservation of 
the knowledge of the true God, and the providing 
of a fit place and nation for the reception of qi 
Saviour, and the introduction of the Chr 



But here some may possibly object, if the Jei 
religion were thus exclusive and defective, why 
it promulgated mBoitn^e^^ctu.^'wAa^ towl 




may be answered, that it was not only suited to tlie 
semi-barbarous manners of the Jews, as has been 
before intimated, but contributed likewise. In some 
essentials and particulars, to the introduction of 
Christianity. Christianity, for instance, was likely to 
be received more easily, and with fewer hindrances, 
in a nation previously prepared, in some degree, for 
its reception, by a knowledge of the true God, than 
amongst idolaters. Such was the Jewish nation, 
where a knowledge of the true God was preserved 
at a time when other nations were overwhelmed 
I in ignorance of Him, and in idolatry and superstition. 
When Abraham was called from Charran, or Ur of the 
Chaldees, and appointed to be the head and father of 
a numerous people, other nations had, for the most 
part, forsaken the worship of the true God, and 
were so attached to their follies and delusions, that 
I without such a providential interference as the call 
of Abraham, the whole world might have been for 
ever involved without hope in idolatry and super- 
stition. But by the goodness and favour of God, 
the call of Abraham, the separation of the Israelites 
as a peculiar people, and the promulgation of the 
law of Moses, kept alive the knowledge of the true 
I God ; and the eventful history of the Jews, the re- 
I markable interference of Providence in rescuing 
them from Egyptian bondage, their miraculous 
passage through the Red Sea, the food from hea- 
vea which supported them in the wilderness, their 
con(]uest of the land of Canaan, the distinguished 
Li fortitude and piety of David, the wisdom and pros- 
I perity of Solomon, the magnificent temple which 
& he erected at Jerusalem, and solemaly d^ga^aA^^ 
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tlie only true God, the subsequent reverses of the ■ 
Jews, their captivity in Babylon and in other parts 
of the East, contributed to spread abroad the know- 
ledge of the true God, and to prevent its entire loss 
and total corruption amongst the nations of the 
earth. 

We may further state, that as it waa the will and 
benevolent design of God to send His only Son 
into the world to be a light to lighten the Gentiles. 
and to bring life and inimortality to light, it was 
expedient, and what we might infer He would do, 
from the sense and conviction we have of God's 
wisdom and foresight, namely, that He should pre- 
viously prepare a fit and appropriate place and 
nation for the reception of our Saviour, where He 
might inculcate and disseminate His doctrines with 
the greatest probability of success. 

For it must be allowed, however the Jews might 
err in other matters relating to filial duty and other 
acts of morality, that just notions prevailed amongst 
them with regard to the unity, power, wisdom, and 
otherattributesof God, whilst other nations, notwith- 
standing their proficiency in the arts and sciences, 
Btill continued to be idolaters. Divine worship was 
moreover performed at the time of our Saviour, not 
only in the temple at Jerusalem, but before — ever 
since, indeed, the return of the Jews from their 
captivity in Babylon — in synagogues, where the law 

1 the prophets were read, containing many pre- 
dictions which related to the appearance in the 
world of a promised Messiah ; stating for what pur- 
pose he was to be sent, from what seed descended, 
VIZ. tfiat of Abraham, ani oS VaaXXmfias ffi, viz. that 
of David. 



a such a nation the doctrines of our Saviour aaS. 
the first principles of Christianity were likely to 
meet with a readier reception and fewer obstacles 
than elsewhere. Our Saviour's disciples, though, 
for wise reasons, selected from the lower ranks of 
people, notwithstanding their ignorance and pre- 
judices in some particulars, were not, however, bo 
destitute of all knowledge of the true God as the 
higher ranks of society in heathen nations. The 
history of our Saviour's life, as it is recorded in the 
Gospels, informs us, that He was on many occasions 
favourably received by His countrymen ; and that 
had His kingdom been of this world, and that had 
He not sedulously avoided temporal honours and 
distinctions, they would have carried Him in triumph 
into Jerusalem, and proclaimed Him their king. 
And we may lience infer that, notwith standing the 
opposition He met with from the Scribes and Phari- 
Bees, and heads of the Jewish nation, who were 
jealous of their authority, fearful of CsEsar's displea- 
sure, and offended and exasperated at the needAil 
severity of ilis reproofs, their nation did on the 
whole present a scene of action better prepared for 
His coming and for the exercise of His ministry than 
any other that can be mentioned. The Old Test- 
ament, the oracle of the Jews, the book containing 
the covenant entered into with Abraham, comprised 
not only prophecies of our Saviour, and in sorae 
places referring to Him with very exact particularity, 
but also the laws which prescribed and regulated 
the rites and ceremonies of their worship. Amongst 
these, their sacrifices, their ablutions, their sin offer- 
iags, and, more especially, the i^eieman'j ol '&<)£ 



grand atonement, when the high priest entered 
alone into the holy of holies, once a year, to make 
expiation for the sins of the whole nation, not only 
intimated to them that God was placable, and that 
He might be appeased, but it prepared their minds 
likewise for the admission of the doctrine of that 
greater and more efficacious atonement, which was 
made by our blessed Redeemer for the sins, not of 
the Jewish people only, but of the whole world. 



T/ie ceremonial laws of the Jews were of service in the 
two particulars stated. Judaism may, moreover, be 
regarded as a prqmratmy step to, or a component 
part of, Christianity. 

Hence the ceremonial laws of the Jews had a 
twofold beneficial effect ; for they were not only of 
service in giving a cheek to their intercourse with 
idolaters, but by being shadows of good things to 
come, and of a better and more efficacious sacrifice, 
they were instrumental in preparing the tntnds of 
our Saviour's hearers, when these types were ex- 
plained to them, for the reception of His doctrines, 
and more especially that which related to the 
atonement. 

Judaism appears, indeed, to have been intended 
to continue for a limited time only, and then to be 
superseded and annulled, when it had answered its 
purpose, by the more perfect and purer dispensation 
of Christianity ; and we shall, if we regard the subject 
in its true light, consider Judaism as a component 
part of ChrisUaiivly, aa YimmoMsav^ sai ^ 
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with it, and as forming with it one grand, correspond- " 
ing, and consistent whole. 

Tliat this was really the case, we may infer from 
the great respect which our Saviour showed to the 
writings of Moses and the prophets. At aif early 
period of His Hfe we find Him in the temple dis- 
coursing with the lawyers anil teachers of the Jews, 
both hearing them and asking them questions. In 
the course of His ministry. He frequented the syna- 
gogues of the Jews, and read therein certain portions 
of the law and the prophets. Tlie prophecies as it 
appears, moreover, were not of any private inter- 
pretation ; they had a reference to other objects and 
events beyond those which the declarer of them 
apprehended or had in his immediate contemplation. 
Many of them had a reference to Christ ; and as 
the rays of the sun, though proceeding from it in 
many directions, may still be traced to the great 
fountain of light ; so the prophecies in the Old 
Testament, though published at different times and 
on many occasions, may still in various instances be 
applied and referred, with strict truth and Justice, to 
the great Author and finisher of our faith. Contem- 
plated in this bearing, the Old Testament, which 
contains the religion of the Jews, may be regarded 
as an introduction to tlie New Testament, comprising 
the religion of the Christian; and conformably hereto 
we find our Savioui', in the parable of Lazarus and 
Dives, unreservedly acknowledging its Divine au- 
thority, by stating these words as spoken by Father 
Abraham ; "If they hear not Moses and the prophets, 
neither will they be persuaded, though one rose 
from the dead." 
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If any should think it extraordinary, and affording 
grounds for objection, that a religion instituted by 
an all-wise God should he abrogated or superseded, 
he may hence perceive that it was originally in- 
tended to answer only a temporary purpose, and as 
introductory to Christianity ; it being needful, as ne 
before intimated, that a place should be prepared 
for the reception of our Saviour, where His doctrines 
might be taught, and where the great and almighty 
Being, whose attributes and perfections He incul- 
cated, were previously acknowledged ; tliat the 
prophecies in the Holy Scriptures should be re- 
corded, foretelling our Saviour's coming ; that cere- 
monies should be instituted in the nation where He 
exercised His ministry, prefiguring His life, doctrine, 
and atonement, in order that the great Original 
might be known when He appeared in person 
upon earth from these delineations of Him. That 
these types and prophecies were not of too ob- 
scure and hidden a nature to be discovered and 
comprehended by the pious and well-disposed, we 
may infer from the actual expectation of Him, the 
promised Messiali, which prevailed about the time 
of His contmg. Hence even Herod was alarmed at 
the rumour of His coming, and issued the crud 
edict for the slaying of the children that were in 
Bethlehem and in all the coasts thereof, from two 
years old and under ; an event which is recorded 
in profane as well as sacred history ; and on no other 
grounds but this general expectation of Hii 
rational an account be given of Simeon's condiH 
who took the tafaut Jesus in his arms, when 1 
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parenta presented Him in the temple, and repeated 
over Him the beautiful hymn, which begins with 
these words ; " Now lettest thou thy servant depart 
in peace, for mine eyes have beheld thy salvation." 
On the whole, we may conclude that the Jewish 
covenant was only intended to answer a temporary 
purpose; and that, though it was defective, and 
limited in its extent, and though burthened with 
rites and caraal ordinances, yet still it was as perfect 
as the state of the knowledge and manners of the 
Jews, and their smalt advancement in civilisation 
would allow, and was, in short, much better cal- 
culated to promote the end for which it was intended 
than a more refined, intellectual, abstract, and 
spiritual religion. It conveyed to their minds, in a 
way best suited to their capacities, such knowledge 
as they ivere capable of comprehending. Instruction 
to be available should, as has been before intimated, 
at first be communicated in easy and familiar lessons, 
adapted to the understanding of the learner ; and 
the same rule may be applied to natioos as well as 
individuals. 

These may be considered as having their state of 
infancy as well as the members who compose it; 
and as milk and food easy of digestion is more 
suitable to the tender years of infancy than stronger 
food, so there is an easy way of communicating the 
rudiments of knoivledge, through the medium of the 
senses, better adapted to an uncultivated under- 
standing in a barbarous age, than by abstract dis- 
sertations on the attributes of God or on the virtues 
in which be delights. And on the whole we 
conclude, thai the Jewish reVig\ouwaa\ie\Sat ^ 
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lo the genius and state of the Jews when J 

was their lawgiver, and lo their loye of rites and 
ceremonieH addressed to their sight and senses, than 
Christianity, which teaches us that " God is 
and that those who worship Him must worship 1- 
in spirit and in truth." 
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K7ieM thefttlneis of ftme loas come, God senl forth h 
Son, made of a woman, made utider the law. 

We may further state that if Judea, the country 
in which our Saviour was horn, was a place better 
adapted to receive him than any other, and prepared 
for it, the time of His appearance was also that 
fulness of time which was the most suitable, 
as we are capable of judging, that could be chosaw ' 
Some, perhaps, may be inclined to think, that if oi 
Saviour had appeared at an earlier period, it would 
have more conduced to the happiness of mankind. 
But, to say nothing of the presumption of pretend- 
ing to prescribe to Infinite wisdom what time was 
the most proper for the more extensive diffusion of 
Hisblessings amongst His creatures, the reason with 
which He has favoured us enables us to perceive 
and point out some particulars, which tend to show 
that no other era in the history of mankind v 
more appropriate for the introduction of Chriatianitj 
than the one selected. 

Christ appeared on earth when nations, for t 
season, had ceased from warfare and hostility, 
was in the peaceful reign of Augustus, the most 
powerful, piudenl, atvi sMccessful of the Roman 
emperors, that our Saswut ■w^\iaTO,TO.i,'«Wa'J 
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temple of Janus was shut at Home. A great part 

of the then known world was subject to the Roman 

empire, which included within ite 

Asia Minor, Syria, Armenia, Grei 

Egypt, Gaul, Spain, and Britain ; 

which provinces were by far the mo 

of the habitable world. 

Men's minds were at that timi 

speaking, tranquil, serene, and peaceful, and i 

disturbed and agitated by those apprehensions and 

anxieties which war occasions. They could listen 

and attend considerately and coolly to any new 

doctrines of religion that were proposed to them, 

and weigh well their excellence, and the evidence 

which accompanied and confirmed them. The 

apostles of our Lord, moreover, who, to spread His 

religion, must needs visit the nations they were 

commissioned to convert, would have a freer passage 

and a more easy access to distant regions, and 

greater facilities in their travels than they could 

have had if hostile armies had occupied the countries 

through which they travelled, and had, as is their 

common practice, laid them waste and desolate. 

It may also be alleged that Paul and Barnabas, 

I and those who accompanied them, found Jews and 

' proselytes in many of the places to which they 

I resorted. Through whatawideextent ofcouotry the 

Jews had spread, we may collect from a passage in 

1 the Acts of the Apostles, in which many strangers 

f from different countries arc mentioned as being 

present at Jerusalem, at the feast of Pentecost, 

1 when the git\ of tongues, and the power qC c^'skWi^ 
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fluently in languages which they had never learned, 
was conferred upon the disciples of our Lord. 

We read, in Che second chapter nf the Acts, that 
tliere were assembled there " devout men out of 
every nation under heaven, Parthians, Medes, 
Elaniites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia and 
Judea, and Cappadocia, Pontus and Asia, Phrygia, 
Pamphylia, and Egypt, and in the parts of Lybia 
about Cyrene, and strangers of Rome, Jews and 
proselytes, Cretes and Arabians, did respectively 
hear them speak and declare, in tlieir own tongues, 
the wonderful works of God." The dispersion of 
the Jews through so many countries, and their set- 
tlement in them, greatly facilitated the spreading of 
Christianity in them. In many of the principal 
towns synagogues were erected, where the law and 
the prophets, foretelling the coming of Christ, were 

The settlement of Jews, moreover, in the places 
and countries wliich St, Paul and other propagators 
of the Gospel visited, afforded the means of a more 
easy introduction to its inhabitants, and of mailing 
converts to it. 

It thus appears, in the fulness of time and at the 
fittest season, Christianity was promulgated, and 
alsothatthe place where it was first published, Judea, 
was the most suitable that could have been chosen 
for that purpose, Judaism, the religion which then 
prevailed there, being a true revelation proceeding 
from God, and affording the rudiments of that faith, 
of which Christianity was the completion. If it 
were s^parenxly m VV% %i^ \a%UnBe defeotivet its 
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derectiveness was in process of time to be ri 
But that it was previously, in many particulars, in- 
ferior to Christianity, wiil appear sufficiently obvious, 
I whetlier Moses, the Jewish lawgiver, be compared 
with Christ, the Author and Captain of our salvation, 
I or the doctrines which the former published with 
[i those revealed to us by the latter. All must allow 
that Moses, endued with a mere human nature like 

1 ourselves, can have no pretension, in point of dignity 
and descent, to be compared with Christ, the only 
Son of (lod, who, before He came down on earth, 
I thought it no robbery to be equal with God, or did 
not eagerly affect it; whom God hath exalted, and 
to whom He hath given a name which is above every 
name, that at the name of Jesus every knee should 
bow, of things in heaven and things on earth ; and 
that every tongue sliould confess that Jesus Christ 
is Lord, to the glory of God the Father. 

As the person and descent of Moses are not to 
be compared with that of the blessed Jesus, bo 
neither is the efficacy of the rites and ceremonies 
which he instituted. The sacrifices of the law, for 
instance, were not worthy to be compared, when 
viewed in this light, with the oblation and satisfac- 
tion which Christ made for the sins of men. The 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews— whether the 
author were St. Paul, or some one instructed by 
him, who might arrange and clothe i 
language the doctrines he received from him, whilst 
he clearly shows the inferiority of the Jewish law, 
still shows obliquely, if not expressly, the agree- 
ment and subserviency which prevailed betwixt 



them. 
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"Tliis man," says he, " was accounted wi 
more glory than Moses, inasmuch as he who hath 
builded the house hath more honour .than the houEe. 
For every house is builded by some man ; but he 
that built all things is God." "i 

"And Moses verily was faithful in all his houseyi 
for a testimony of those things which were to be 
spoken afler ; but Christ as a son over his own 
house." With regard to the priesthood ^d its 
offices, the same author observes, if perfection were 
by the Levitical priesthood, what further need was 
there of another priest made after the order of 
Melchisedec ; and he elsewhere observes, " being 
come an High Priest of good things to come, by a 
greater and more perfect tabernacle, not made with 
hands, (that is to say, not of this building,) neither by 
the blood of goats and calves, but by his own blood, 
he entered in once into the holy place, having ob- 
tained eternal redemption for us. For if the blood 
of bulls and of goats, and the ashes of an heifer, 
sprinkling the unclean, sancttfietb to the purifying 
of the flesh, how much more shall the blood of 
Christ, who, through the eternal Spirit, offered Him- 
self without spot to God, purge your conscienco^ 
from dead works to serve the living God," 

Still, notwithstanding the superior dignity of 
Saviour's person, and the efficacy of His sacrifice, 
the Mosaic law was in union with, as we before 
observed, and not opposed to, the Christian co- 
venant. 

The law was, as St. Paul styles it, a schoolmaster 
to bring us unto Christ, that we might be justified 
by faith ; but after liiiA ^\l!ti \?. tisma. 
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longer under a schoolmaster. The law, in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, is sfiokcn of as a shadow 
of good things to come, but not the very image of 
the things ; and could not, by those sacrifices which 
were offered year by year, make the comers there- 
unto perfect, for then would they not have ceased 
to be offered. 

On the whole, we collect that there is a disan- 
nulling of the commandment going before, for the 
weakness and unprofitableness thereof; for the law 
made nothing perfect, but the bringing-in of a 
better hope did. Agreeably to which our Saviour 
tells us that He was not come to destroy the law or 
the prophets, " I am not come," says he, " to 
destroy, but to fulfil. For verily I say unto you, 
till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall 
in no-wise pass from the law till all be fulfilled o: 
completed." 

WTien the substance was come, the shadow, which 
went before, merged in it, and was no longer visible; 
and St. Paul was the more urgent in establishing 
this point, and showing the uselessnesa of the shadow, 
when the substance it prefigured had appeared, in- 
asmuch as there were, at the time he wrote 
Epistles, JudaiKJng Christians, who laid great stress 
on the imporUnce and necessity of attending to 
circumcision and other Jewish rites and ceremonies, 
as though they were still binding and obligatory 
upon Christians. Having thus adverted to Christi- 
anity as harmonising and agreeing in its doctrines 
with what we have in this treatise stated as the 
source and origin of choice, namely, our two-fold 
motives, their opposition to each otli^x, txA ^«. 
B B 4 
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scope and opportunity thus afforded for choosing 
well or ill, and the consequent practice of virtue or 
the contrary, together with the attainment of that 
happiness which results from virtue; and having 
been next led into what may appear, perhaps, a 
digression from our main subject, namely, the con- 
nection of Christianity with Judaism, and submitted 
to notice its subserviency to Christianity, and how 
well calculated the former was to afford place, cir- 
cumstances, and opportunity, for the more easy 
introduction of the latter, as well as strengthening 
its credibility by types and prophecies ; we wit! 
next direct our attention to Mahometanism, which, 
though it may not be worthy of our notice on ac- 
count of any agreement which its doctrines, sanc- 
tions, or representations of the Deity, bear to the 
unprejudiced dictates of our reason, still has a claim 
on our attention, if for no other reason, yet on 
account of its wide and estensive prevalence 
amongst eastern nations. 




CHAP. xvir. 

Tht3-e is not/iinff observable in the doctrines, or pre- 
ceptc, or mictions of MaJwmetanism, which heart 
any TBsembUmce to the truths suggested by reasott, 
as it has a reference to the exposition which prevmU 
betwixt spiritual and carnal motives, the eliciting of 
choice by their competition and collision, and the 
results which hence ensue. 

When we take a review of the Mahometan re- 
ligion, and consider liow small its pretensions are 
to be regarded as a revelation proceeding from God, 
or a divine communication made by Him to one so 
unworthy of so distinguished a fevour, it may, on a 
first consideration of the subject, excite our surprise 
how it ever gained reception in the world. To 
give any Batisfactory explanation of this difficulty, 
it will be necessary to take into our view the igno- 
rance of the inhabitants of the country and its 
vicinity where it was first divulged, and the means 
which were afterwards used to spread it in the 
world. It was amongst a rude and barbarous peo- 
ple, and at a period when thick darkness overspread 
the nations of the whole habitable globe, that Ma- 
homet appeared, and propagated his tenets, which 
were gradually diffused from his own immediate 
neighbourhood to distant regions. 
The occasion of that ignara.j\ca, ■wteiA^,'^ "^^ 
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seventh century, the era when the pretendet 
phet lived, brooded over nations, may, in a great 
measure, be ascribed to the decline and fall of the 
Roman empire, and the ravages committed 
forlorn and deserted provinces by the irruption 
barbarians from the north of Europe. 

The inhabitants of Italy and other parts and 
provinces of the Roman empire had entirely lost 
their military spirit ; and, sunk in weakness and effe- 
minacy, were unable either to defend themselves 
those tributary nations wliich had been reduced, 
a prior period, under their subjection. 

In the reign of Honorius and Arcadius, the 
northern barbarians assailed all the ftontiere of 
the Roman empire. More remote and distant 
nations, from the north, took a temporary possession 
of the countries which their precursors had left, 
and then advancing forward, united with, and 
added force to, the desolating mass which spread 
ruin in its progress. 

Not content with conquest alone, 
chiefs and leaders of these unlettered ravi 
had a rooted dislike to learning and refinement, 
directed their attack against them and their pro- 
ductions with as much violence and success as 
against the countries which they had subduedi 
(Amongst other devastations and losses of this kind, 
the famous library at Alexandria* may be men- 
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tioned, which was reduced to ashes.) And when 
we contemplate the ignorance of these savage 
invaders on the one hand, and on the other, the 
pusillanimity and want of all patriotic spirit which 
marked the feeble inhabitants of the countries 
which were invaded, we can hardly wonder at the 
ignorance and degeneracy to which they were 
reduced. 

Christianity was not, however, extinguished alto- 
gether amongst these ruinous devastations. The 
Goths and Vandals, instead of uniting with the 
pagans in their attacks upon it, were, on the con- 
trary, converted to the faith ; but it was a species 
of faith, which, though honoured with the name of 
Christianity, was deplorably corrupt. 

The bishops and rulers of the church and the 
professors and teachers of Christianity had but im- 
perfect and unworthy notioufi of the nature of true 
religion. Instead of insisting on the necessity of 
meekness and humility, faitli and repentance, hope 
and charity — instead of showing that a true faith 
was chiefly manifested in acts of piety and hu- 
manity, in visiting the widow in her affliction, and 
keeping the mind unspotted from the pollutions of 
the world — they dwelt much on the duly of retiring 
from the haunts of men, of flying from allure- 
ments, and of seclusion from female society in 
monasteries, hermitages, and places remote from 
human converse. They vainly imagined that they 
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displayed a superior degree of merit by such 
of self-dental, and by being severe and austere, and 
even sour and unsociable, inEtead of being kind and 
humane, meek, mild, charitable, and beneficent, 
and by the cultivation of such affections as can be 
exercised only in society ; whilst others conceived 
that they were acting meritoriously in paying a 
blind devotion to the bones and relics of saints and 
martyrs. The moral sense was, in short, perverted 
from its natural course, and diverted into a wrong 
channel, and the misguided minds of the weak, 
^norant, and credulous, were led astray. But at 
the period when Mabomet made his appearance 
in the world, ignorance was not the only obstacle 
which impeded the progress of true religion. 

Quarrels and dissensions, obstinate and violent, 
arose amongst different sects of Christians. Some 
of these originated in contests of a temporal nature; 
such as for superiority claimed by certain digni- 
taries of the church, by the Roman see more par- 
ticularly, which then and subsequently affected pre- 
eminence over all others, the validity and authority 
of which assumption was, al different times, dif- 
puted by the patriarchs of Constantinople, Jerusa- 
lem, and Antioch. In addition to this, discord and 
dissension arose from tlie different tenets respecting 
the doctrines of Christians, and the Divinity of 
Christ, and His atonement; and on minor points, 
which have, indeed, in all ages, more or less pre- 
vailed. 

But, in that age of ignorance and superstition, 
they were carried on and conducted with a propor- 
tionate degree oE \Va\eoce\ a»i"Osve\«.w ^j^t*.^ 






were to discover truth, the more obstinEtte the; 
were in pertinaciously maintaining their opinions. 
As it often happens, when preconceived notions are 
maintaiued with eagerness, tlie abettors of opposite 
sentimentB had recourse, in their disputes, to per- 
sonal abuse, instead of argument supported by truth 
and reason; and hence, instead of conviction or 
the removal of error, violent anger and bitter ani- 
mosity were excited amongst them. In short, so 
many evils aroae from these and other causes at 
thai period, that the Arabian impostor artfully 
availed himself of the pretext which the disordered 
state of the Christian world afforded, and declared 
that he was commissioned by Heaven to correct the 
errors and corruption which had spread amongst 
mankind. 

But when we enquire what credentials he had 
to show to support the character which he assumed, 
we find that neither he nor his followers have any 
to offer, which will bear the test of even a slight 
examination. It is not my design to enter into a 
minute enquiry into the character, life, and actionB> 
of the pretended prophet, or attempt to show by 
what worldly policy, or by what arts and dissimula- 
tion he imposed on the few followers who, at the 
commencement of hb career, favoured his cause ; 
nor how he subsequently spread his religion by fear, 
compulsion, conquest, and the sword. But this we 
may observe, that as far as external proof may he 
deemed requisite to support the credibility of re- 
vealed religion, he did not so much as assert he 
had any. There was no book which he could cite, 
as our Saviour and His i3iBC\i;)\e*. atvi k'jsif^'s. &-*>■ 
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recording prophecies which foretold His coming, 
life, doctrines, death, sulferings, atonernent, and 
sacrifice, for the sins of men. 

And with regard to the performance of miracles, 
which was another credential and proof of our 
Saviour's mission, Mahomet did not once refer to 
them ; nor could he say as Jesus did, — " If I do 
not the works of my Father, believe me not ; but 
if I do, though ye believe not me, believe the 
works, that ye may know and believe that the Fa-, 
tber is in me, and I in Him." 

PaJey observes, in his Evidences of Christianity, 
that from evidence which may be collected from 
the Koran, Mahomet does not only not affect the 
power of working miracles, but expressly disclaims 
it. We may infer from the answer whicli he gives 
to the infidel, respecting a sign, which, unless it be 
sent, he will not believe, that he had nothing like a 
sign or miracle to show ; for liis answer is, that God 
giveth the power of working miracles, when and to 
whom He pleaseth ; and that if he should perform 
miracles, they would not believe — that they had 
before rejected Moses and the prophets who worked 
miracles — that the Koran itself was a miracle. Paley 
afterwards observes, that after this more than 
silence — after these authentic confessions of the 
Koran, we are not to be moved with miraculous 
stories related of Mahomet, by Abulfeda, who wrote 
his life about six hundred years after his death ; or 
which are found in the legends of Al-Jannibi, who 
came two hundred. ^eaTs\aS»t. 
* But if exletnaVv^Mot^— '»'^^^'>\'w*^ 
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cira are wanting to substantiate tlie truth and creo 
bility of the religion which he disseminated, we 
may also us justly and truly allege, that it is equally 
destitute of such internal proof as arises from the 
purity and morality of the doctrines and precepts 
which a religion founded on truth may be reasonably 
believed to inculcate. 



TTiere is iiotiiing in Malietmetanism which can be cited 
as suggesting to us the competitian which prevails 
betwixt the carnal and spiritual motiixs of our 
frame, or which insists specifiaillff on the danger of 
giving wag to l/u former, and the necessity of ad' 
tivating the latter. 

It is very evident tliat Mahomet could have no 
clear ideas on these point8,for his precepts, doctrines, 
sanctions, and his representations of future happi- 
ness, are so far from decidedly condemning, or in- 
culcating the danger of an immoderate indulgence 
of our sensual propensities, that they have rather a 
tendency to encourage there, by allowing them an 
unwarrantable licence. 

In his precepts respecting them, we may discover 
more worldly policy than sound morality. In warm 
regions, as Paley again observes, the appetite of the 
sexes is ardent, the passion for inebriating liquor 
moderate. In compliance with this distinction, 
Mahomet laid a restraint upon the drinking of wine ; 
but in the use of women he allowed almost an un- 
bounded indulgence. Four wives, with the liberty 
of changing diem at pleasure, together with the 
persons of ail his caplives, wos an wtesiuiCi^ ^^^_ 
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"to an Arabian warrior. If here and there ft i 

precept may be found whicli reason approves, it 
may be ascribed and traced to Christianity and 
Jodaism, from both of which he occasionally bor- 
rowed artfully and politically, acknowledging the 
authority of each. Generally speaking, the actions 
and passions which he encourages and aims at 
exciting amongst his followers are not of a mild 
and peaceable, but of a hostile and ambitious nature. 
" The sword," saith he, " is the key of heaven: a 
drop of blood shed in the cause of God, a night 
spent in arms, is of more avail than two months 
of fasting and prayer. Whosoever falls in battle, 
his sins are forgiven at the day of judgment ; his 
wounds shall be resplendent as vermiUion, and 
odoriferous as musk ; and the loss of his limbs shall 
be supplied by the wings of angels and cherubims." 
Such are the motives he employs, and such the 
actions to which he stimulates his followers. 

If we next advert to what may be called his theo- 
logical tenets, they appear to be a strange mixture, 
compounded of ingredients from Christian heresies, 
Judaism, and paganism. From the Manichees, he 
borrowed predestination ; from the Jews, many 
rites and ceremonies, such as frequent purgations, 
and abstinence from the flesh of swine ; and his 
description of a future state from the p^an stories 
of Elysium and Hades. His sanctions had little or 
no tendency in recommending holiness, purity, and 
true disinterested virtue. 

How ditferent this from Christianity, which 
teaches us t\ia.t, ieti^m^ vm^odliuess and worldly 
lusts, we must \\ve?,Q'bw\'5,T\^\stt«^'i,'!E.*i.'?j^j^ 
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this present world, and that without liolinesE no man 
shall see the Lord. Whereas Mahomet's descrip- 
tion of Paradise places no restraint upon sensuality, 
but tends to promote it byhis voluptuous represent- 
ations of future bliss. His robes of silk, his palaces 
of marble, his rivers and shades, his groves and 
couches, his wines, his dainties, and, above all, his 
seventy-two virgins assigned to each of the faith- 
ful, of resplendent beauty and eternal youlh, intoxi- 
cated the imagination and raised the passions of his 
eastern followers. 

But if the precepts and sanctions of Mahomet 
were impure — if they placed no proper restraint 
upon the inordinate appetites, nor gave encouragc- 
tnent to holiness, disinterestedness, benevolence, and 
meekness; if their design seems rather to rouse the 
passions and inflame the imagination, and urge men 
on to conquest and ambitious projects ; the charac- 
ter and example which he exhibited to his followers 
was in accordance with what he taught them ; but 
totally different from what one might naturally have 
expected from an inspired prophet, and a teacher of 
religion. 

He was given to the same brutal sensuality 
which he encouraged in Jiis followers ; he was ambi- 
tious of conquest, and eager in the contest for 
power and dominion; his kingdom was evidently of 
this world, and he endeavoured intently and at all 
adventures to enlarge its boundaries. Before we 
quit the subject, we will briefly notice the very in- 
adequate and unworthy conceptions Mahomet must 
had of the unsullied purity and holiness of the 
Supreme Being, before he could haft -ct^^i^Vso^ 
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as conferring sensual rewards upon those wlio were 
deemed objects deserving of His favour. The &lse 
prophet could liardly have been so devoid of under- 
standing as to suppose, that he himself, a weak and 
iDJirm mortal, bestowed rewards upon the faithful 
in a future state ; he must have believed that they 
proceeded from God, the Author and Giver of all 
blessings, here and hereafter. Both Judaism and 
Christianity represent the Great Disposer of all 
events, as delighting in and rewarding with His 
favour the virtuous, the pure, the meek, and up- 
right ; and as conferring on them, uot sensual 
pleasure, but spiritual blessings. Heaven is, more- 
over, described by Christ and his disciples, as a 
place of purity, inhabited by saints and angels, and 
the souls of just men made perfect. Whereas the 
paradise, the place of happiness hereafter, is, as 
described by Mahomet, an impure abode, little 
better, in fact, than a seraglio, furnished and pre- 
pared for the indulgence of lascivious passions. 

Nothing more need be advanced on this head, to 
show how unfit Mahometanism is, whether we ad- 
vert to its doctrines or sanctions, to its precepts, or 
to the example of the author of it, or to the repre- 
sentations hence suggested of the divine nature, as 
conceived and entertained by him, to promote purity 
and love, benevolence and meekness, in that contest 
which takes place betwixt reason and the passions, 
betwixt spiritual motives and sensual appetites. 
We can find nothing in them to urge us on to stre- 
nuous exertions and earnest prayer ; to cleanse our- 
selves in this ptobaUQiMiY state fiom all filthiness 
of flesh and spml-, X(j :5re^w,;g^^g^ 
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Mary chose, and which is the one thing needful ; 
and to prepare the heart, and furnish it with suit- 
able affections to appear before God, who regards 
sin and wickedness with abhorrence, and is of too 
pure eyes to behold iniquity. 



END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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